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INDIA BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


THE Editor of this Review having asked me to write a few pages 
about the situation of India as affected by the simultaneous advance 
of two great European powers, Russia and France, upon its North-west 
and North-east borders respectively, I feel it a duty to comply. 
Without suggesting that there is any conspiracy, or even connivance, 
in this simultaneous movement, or that anything but accident is re- 
sponsible for the news that the Cossack is patrolling the Pamirs at the 
same moment that French gunboats are threatening Bangkok, the 
concurrence of these incidents is yet sufficiently remarkable to merit 
thoughtful attention, while, under not improbable contingencies, it 
might easily develop into a danger of the first magnitude. That at 
all costs India must be defended, not merely from attack, but from 
peril of attack, is an axiom which I imagine that no Englishman 
would now be found to dispute. It has become the first condition of 
our imperial existence. But if this be accepted, let us also fully 
realise the scope and character of the menace against which it is 
incumbent upon us to defend her. 

The trans-frontier history of India during the past fifty years 
may be roughly divided into three epochs. The first of these was 
the period of supreme and, as I think, criminal indifference, based 
upon a measureless geographical ignorance, at home; while steadily 
from west and east Russia and France were pushing forward new 
columns of colonisation or of conquest, ever abridging the distance 
that separated them from India, and resolving the insuperable 
mountains and impassable deserts of our Downing Street geographers 
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into easy passes and commodious plains. During this period if any 
one suggested that Russia would ever approach within even 1,000 
miles of the Indian frontier, he was invited not to be ‘ Mervous,’ and 
was derided for harbouring ‘old women’s fears.’ Similarly the few 
who hinted that the foundation of a new French Asiatic Empire in 
Indo-China might not be without hostile or detrimental consequence 
to India, were as voices crying in the wilderness. A few spirits, 
better informed and more patriotic, continued to sound their cave ; 
but the warning fell on dull ears, and the prophet was denounced as 
an alarmist or a jingo. 

In due time, however, this fairy structure of mingled credulity 
and imbecility toppled down with a crash, undermined and shattered 
by facts which not even geographical empirics could impugn. Russia 
was found to be intrenched almost at the gates of Herat, and to be 
planting her sentinels on the mysterious ‘ Roof of the World,’ within 
sight of the snowy ramparts of the Hindu Kush. France was 
observed to have completed the absorption of Tongking, Annam, 
Cochin China, and Cambogia, and to be steadily impinging upon 
Siam. Then ensued the second period, the distinguishing feature of 
which was the hurried and artificial construction of buffer States, 
more or less independent, more or less friendly, and sustained either 
by the moral comfort of often unsolicited advice, or by the more 
practical consolation of rifles and rupees. Afghanistan was erected 
into a buffer State, of the more complete and stringent type, on the 
west; the lofty region of the Pamirs seemed to provide the requisite 
barrier upon the north ; Siam was gratefully accepted as a serviceable 
volunteer in a similar capacity on the east ; and once again public 
opinion breathed at the successful postponement of the peril. 

Now buffer States on the confines of a dominion like India, and in 
relation to the advance of possible rivals, such as Russia and France, 
have unquestionable advantages. In the case of a buffer State like 
Afghanistan, whose ruler, in return for a subsidy, is supposed to 
submit his foreign policy to the Indian Government, and the integrity 
of whose territories is pledged by a formal guarantee, the result is 
undoubtedly for a time to arrest the encroachment of any other power, 
to put that power in the wrong whenever it does finally advance, and 
to provide a respite which may be utilised, as it has been utilised in 
India, for the perfection of the inner line of frontier defence. A buffer 
State of the accidental and unformulated type, such as Siam, may 
similarly exercise a postponing and pacific influence, provided it has the 
inherent stability which in the other case it is sought to communicate 
by outside aid. A merely physical buffer, like the Pamirs, is not less 
serviceable in keeping apart those whose interest it is to be separated. 
But buffer States of either class are subject to drawbacks and todangers 
against which it is almost impossible to guard. Firstly, their exist- 
ence is, in the East, mainly dependent upon the character, personality, 
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and capacity for rule of the individual prince or potentate at their 
head. Afghanistan, for instance, would not have held together for 
two years after 1880 but for the happy accident that induced us to 
place upon the throne the strong, if savage, personality of Abdur- 
rahman Khan. Siam, though it has had rulers of great enlightenment, 
has not been fortunate enough to find in its royal family men of 
strength. Secondly, buffer States, which are ex hypothesi weaker 
than their formidable neighbours, are dependent for their span of life 
upon the exigencies or designs, frequently upon the unauthorised, 
even if deliberate, extravagances of the power whose interest it is, in 
despite of morals, to advance. And thirdly, they carry with them - 
responsibilities of interference or protection, which may, asin the case 
of Afghanistan, be precise and solemn, or, as in the case of Siam and 
the Pamirs, be undefined and ambiguous, but which cannot in either 
case be ignored by the power that has profited by the buffer arrange- 
ment, and will suffer by its collapse or withdrawal. 

These considerations, which seriously affect the existence of buffer 
States, prepare us for the third period, upon which we are now enter- 
ing, in which their integrity is beginning to be assailed, their power 
of resistance is being put to a severe strain, and the responsibilities 
which they entail are emerging into ugly and formidable promi- 
nence. Then arises the question of the steps that should be taken 
by the power chiefly interested to arrest or resist this process of 
detrition, or to devise some new policy to counteract it. To what 
extent are imperial interests really jeopardised? Is the advance of the 
enemy to be considered a casus belli or not? Is the buffer State 
to be defended at all costs, and reconstructed ? or is compromise 
patriotic and partition possible? Must the outer frontier be de- 
fended, or shall a new and nearer line be substituted in its place? 
What will be the effect of any such operations upon the ruler and 
natives of the territory assailed? What will be their consequence 
upon imperial prestige ? 

These are among the problems with which the Indian Govern- 
ment is already, and will in the ensuing years be more and more 
frequently confronted. Strange to say, the first application of the 
difficulty has occurred in the quarter where perhaps it was least 
expected—namely, not on the North-west but on the North-east border, 
not in Afghanistan, but in Siam. The French have had disputes and 
conflict with the Siamese. Claiming a large extent of territory (adjoin- 
ing their protectorate of Annam), which up till a few years ago was 
coloured in their own official maps as Siamese, which is inhabited by 
people of the Siamese stock, and which has been occupied by Siamese 
troops and administered by Siamese governors during the greater 
part of the present century, they anticipated the discussion and 
delimitation that were innocently proffered by the Siamese Govern- 
ment by the despatch of a series of marauding expeditions, which 
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proceeded to expel the various Siamese posts and to annex the entire 
country in dispute. When, in the course of these operations, one 
Frenchman was killed and another taken prisoner, they abruptly 
shifted the scene of action toa larger stage, seized a number of islands 
in the Gulf of Siam, moved the French fleet to Bangkok, and, in despite 
of assurances, pledges, orders, and treaties, forced with two gunboats 
the passage of the Menam river, and menaced the capital. From 
this vantage-ground they then hurled at the head of the Siamese 
monarch an ultimatum the severity of which excited the indignation 
and pity of all civilised observers. Exorbitant pecuniary indemnities 
were required ; and at the same time that M. Develle was assuring 
the French Chamber and the British public of his sympathetic regard 
. for the integrity of Siam, she was called upon within forty-eight hours 
to submit to a territorial dismemberment, of which, as I write, it is 
still doubtful whether it involves the surrender of one fourth, or of 
one half of the entire Siamese dominions. 

Such is the nature of the assault that has been committed upon 
the buffer State of the East. However the matter may terminate, 
the utility and the capacity for resistance of the buffer will have 
been irreparably damaged. The passions of the stronger power, 
coupled with the infirmity of the weaker, have exemplified, in the 
case of Siam, the two initial dangers to which I have shown that such 
States are subject. But the third and most serious danger has arisen 
also, and as I write is the subject of negotiations, the momentous 
character of which cannot be exaggerated, between the Cabinets of 
London and Paris. If the French demand for the cession of the left 
bank of the Mekong be held to apply to the entire course of that 
river from China to Cambogia, such appropriation, quite apart from 
its wanton and exorbitant character in relation to Siam, would 
materialise and call into existence those very British responsibilities 
which I have argued that even informal buffer States have the 
tendency to create. No British Government can acquiesce in an 
arrangement that would involve the cession by Siam of States which 
became British by the conquest of Burma, and have only been ceded 
to Siam by ourselves, subject to a condition that they shall not be 
handed over to any other power. No British Parliament can tolerate 
the. wholesale extinction of a great and yearly increasing British 
trade with Yunnan and the provinces of South-west China. No 
section of British public opinion can desire that the buffer State 
should not merely be crippled, but squeezed out of existence, and 
that possible rivals, such as England and France, should be planted 
face to face in the distant recesses of the Asian continent, with 
nothing but a river or a malarial forest strip to separate them. 
France is on the brink of occupying—she is frankly desirous to 
occupy—such a position. Let our eyes not be shut to the fact. 

If from here we transfer our gaze to the opposite or western 
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quarter, we find a situation less immediately acute, but not less 
pregnant with possible peril. I have spoken of the buffer of Afghan- 
istan. Let me describe the steps that are being taken by Russia to 
threaten or to supersede it. Now, as regards Afghanistan itself, 
Russia, even if she had the desire, is not in a position to act as 
France has acted towards Siam. It is only eight years since the 
North-west boundary of Afghanistan, 7.e. the boundary between Afghan 
and Russian territory, was formally demarcated by British, Russian, 
and Afghan Commissioners. That boundary was further guaranteed 
to the Amir by the British Government, and any infringement of it 
could only be perpetrated by Russia at the cost of hostilities with 
Great Britain; a consideration which, added to the known pacific - 
tendencies of the Czar, imposes an adequate, if only a temporary, 
check upon the too notorious impetuosity of Russian frontier officers. 
Nevertheless, just as I have shown that the Afghan buffer State has 
only hitherto retained its reality by reason of the man of blood and 
iron who is its ruler, so the Russians know as well as ourselves that 
his death or removal will probably upset that structure like a pack of 
cards, while in the turmoil consequent upon the crisis they look to 
find an opportunity for that advance for which they are now steadily 
preparing. A chain of Cossack outposts along the entire frontier 
from the Zulfikar Pass to the Oxus, a large fortified camp and garrison 
at Sheikh Junaid, less than 100 miles by easy road from Herat, per- 
sistent intrigues with the captains of Afghan detachments and garri- 
sons across the border, and greatly improved railway and road com- 
munications in the rear, are the preliminary steps to a movement 
which, when the hour strikes, is as certain of occurrence as is the 
revolution of the seasons, or the diurnal succession of darkness and 
light. The Western buffer will then crumble also; and we shall be 
face to face with an even graver problem than that which now con- 
fronts us on the Upper Mekong. 

Afghanistan, however, being removed by the above-mentioned 
conditions from the possible arena of immediate activity, the Russians 
are now engaged upon a skilful attempt to slip round the corner of 
the Afghan buffer, by an advance through the mountainous region 
of the Pamirs, the remoteness, inaccessibility, and doubtful owner- 
ship of which have constituted it a sort of physical, though in no sense 
a political, buffer, in the trans-frontier region north of Kashmir. 
Taking advantage of the conflicting claims of Afghanistan and China, 
but feebly supported by armed force, in a region where population is 
sparse, life the reverse of comfortable, and borders ill-defined, and 
inventing different and contradictory counter-claims as they proceed, 
they have during the past two years established themselves upon 
the Central Pamirs, have built a large fort and stationed a permanent 
garrison at Murghabi, at the junction of the Aksu and Ak Baital 
rivers—a point far south of any line that can, by treaty or other 
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official document, be contended for as a legitimate Russian frontier, 
and are pursuing the now familiar practice of anticipating by prior 
occupation the labours of the Frontier Commission, the discussion of 
the preliminaries of which between the Governments of London and 
St. Petersburg is meanwhile crawling laboriously on. An apparently 
well-authenticated rumour has just reached England that a fresh 
Russian expeditionary column has left Ferghana for the Pamir 
region; but the most definite and repeated assurances appear to 
have been given by the Russian Government that no such expedition 
shall be launched during the present year, and the troops in question 
are represented to be merely reliefs for the stationary garrison. Some 
suspicion of these assurances may be permitted to those who remem- 
ber that when Colonel Ianoff started on his first Pamir expedition in 
1891 (which culminated in the expulsion of Captain Younghusband 
and Lieutenant Davison, and in the crossing of the Hindu Kush bya 
Russian detachment) the British Government was officially informed 
that this was merely a hunting party going out for rifle practice at ovis 
poli; while after a reluctant apology had been given for the expulsion 
of the British officers, the Russian commander, who had perpetrated 
the outrage, was rewarded with a personal gift from the Emperor ; 
or again to those who remember that when Colonel Ianoff started a 
second time, in 1892, on the expedition which resulted in the fight 
with Afghans at Soma Tash, the most positive assurances were re- 
ceived from St. Petersburg that no such expedition was contemplated 
at all. But even supposing that the status quo be maintained in- 
violate during the present year, are English readers aware that the 
Russians are even now stationed at a point less than ninety miles 
distant as the crow flies from the advanced frontier of India, and that 
the latest version of their claims brings them right up to our border, 
and plants them cheek by jowl with our Kashmir levies on the Hindu 
Kush? In other words, while the Afghan buffer remains intact only 
as long as prudence demands that it should be respected—a period 
probably synchronous with the life of the present Amir—that buffer 
is being ingeniously circumvented in the north; the Pamir buffer is 
being nibbled away, inch by inch; and a coterminous relationship 
between Russia and Great Britain in the heart of Central Asia is 
being as dexterously and surely planned as is the similar situation 
between France and Great Britain on the Upper Mekong. 

These are the facts of the twofold situation. What are the 
conclusions to be drawn from them? Now I anticipate the query, 
If a buffer State is in its essence transient, why advocate its retention, 
or lament its disappearance ?—a question which is, I think, suffi- 
ciently answered by a balance of the advantages and disadvantages 
as I have set them forth, and by the experience even of Siam, 
Afghanistan, and the Pamirs. But a second query may follow. 
Why object to a common frontier and to coterminous relationship 
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at all? The Temps, which is the most thoughtful of French news- 
papers, in an article which it kindly devotes to my argument for a 
buffer between England and France on the Upper Mekong, boldly 
declares that no such barrier is needed, and that neighbourhood is no 
danger to powers such as Great Britain and France, and I suppose 
equally Great Britain and Russia, in Central Asia. Inasmuch as in 
the answer to this question is contained the first of the con- 
sequences that will spring from the unchecked advance of France 
and Russia in Siam and the Pamirs—viz. the local perils of a common 
boundary—I will state clearly what is the case against territorial 
juxtaposition. 

It involves a fourfold danger, burden, or risk. Firstly, there is the 
increased chance of friction, and even conflict, between the two nation- 
alities. At present there is not a single point in Asia where the 
English meet the French or Russians on a common frontier. In each 
other’s territories they travel as friends or guests, and are treated, as I 
have been in both Russian and French dominions, with courtesy. But 
if a common frontier were instituted, incidents such as those which have 
constantly happened on the Alsace-Lorraine boundary between French 
and Germans would arise, the more so in a region where little check 
can be kept upon the temper of military outposts, and where military 
advance is the sole topic of conversation and interest of life. Secondly, 
the contiguity of a formidable rival, of Russia for instance, on the 
Pamirs or in Afghan-Turkestan, would involve a very large and per- 
manent addition to the frontier garrisons of India, and must in the 
long run necessitate an increase of the Indian army. The prodigious 
armaments and the new Army Bills of Europe are the direct conse- 
quence of a system of common frontiers. It is obvious that where 
invasion is possible from an easy distance, and almost without warn- 
ing, adequate forces must be posted to prevent any surprise, while the 
power that has hostile inclinations can virtually dictate the degree 
of military burden to its rival by the numerical ratio of its own troops. 
Should Russia be permitted to advance to the Hindu Kush, either 
north of Kabul or south of Wakhan, I tremble to think of the drain 
upon the Indian army that would be required to hold on the 
one side the lines Kabul-Jellalabad-Peshawur, and Kabul-Ghuzni- 
Kandahar, and on the other side the line Chitral-Yasin-Gilgit- 
Hunza. Thirdly, and this is a direct consequence of the last, there 
is the enormously increased outlay that would be imposed upon an 
already straitened exchequer and a sufficiently taxed native popula- 
tion, with the result of discontent, agitation, and the neglect of other 
and more productive public undertakings or works of social and in- 
dustrial amelioration. And fourth, and perhaps worst of all, there 
is the element of unrest, fermentation, and intrigue that would in- 
evitably be introduced among the turbulent and unreliable tribes 
along the entire frontier fringe. Their loyalty can only be imper- 
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fectly relied upon while they are brought in contact with or are 
subsidised by one superior power. But when they were exposed to 
the temptation of a double appeal, when bribes would be offered, 
when local jealousies, historic animosities, and religious feuds would 
be revived or fomented to serve political ends, and when the question 
would perpetually arise in their minds as to which was the stronger 
of the two great nations engaged, the situation might easily develop 
from one of doubt into one of positive danger, and a thousand miles 
of frontier might be simmering and sputtering with a chronic com- 
motion. Were Russia so brought up to our borders, still more if 
France :was so brought in addition, I say that no viceroy of India 
could lay his head upon his pillow at night without a feeling of un- 
easiness and alarm. 

For all these reasons I believe that the contiguity of Great 
Britain with either France or Russia in Asia is profoundly to be depre- 
cated, in the interests alike of good government, economy, and peace. 
But in the concurrence, be it fortuitous or designed, of their centri- 
petal and converging advance, and on the field of Imperial and inter- 
national politics, I find an even more powerful battery of argument 
against any such consummation. The question is not one of Asiatic 
or Indian politics only, but of European politics as well. For here in 
the heart of Asia, and on either flank of the Indian Empire of Great 
Britain, are planted the two sole European nations who regard this 
country with hostility, and might, under very easily conceivable cir- 
cumstances, desire to do us injury ; two nations, moreover, who have 
lately executed in the eyes of Europe an almost hysterical rapproche- 
ment, who affect a community of interest and action, which the 
instability of French governments and the cautious pride of the Czar 
probably alone prevent from developing into a common alliance, and 
the popularity of neither of whom has been sufficient to procure them 
any other friend. In Europe England is well-nigh invulnerable, even 
against their combination ; for the invasion of these islands is not to 
be attempted with a light heart, our military outposts in the Medi- 
terranean are powerfully fortified, the most formidable navy in the 
world has to be reckoned with, and not even Egypt provides a battle- 
field on which the fate of Great Britain is at all likely to be decided. 
Moreover a war of any kind in Europe is certain to unchain the 
armed watchdogs who are eagerly waiting to spring, each in his own 
kennel; and even were the assailed without friends, the assailant 
would not long remain without other foes. But in Asia these condi- 
tions are one and all reversed. We have a long and vulnerable land 
frontier to defend, India is surrounded by great battlefields on which 
the fate of the Eastern world has more than onee been decided, there 
will be anxiety and possible danger behind our own lines, the Triple 
Alliance will be useless to us, we may require to fight for our exist- 
ence without a solitary ally. Perilous as this might be against a 
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single enemy and on a single quarter, the peril would be much more 
than duplicated in the event of a twofold attack coming from both 
sides. Between the upper and the nether millstone there is little 
turning room, and not too much space either for complacency or 
comfort. 

Or take another case, more probable perhaps than that of a con- 
certed and common attack, but in which the safety of India might be 
not less compromised by the exigencies or the vicissitudes of Europe. 
Russia might be advancing upon Constantinople, and England might 
be deploying her full strength to resist that movement. Is it incon- 
ceivable that at such a moment news of an outbreak might arrive 
from Upper Burma, or that the French should be reported as having - 
crossed the Upper Mekong? Or again, France might decide to 
invade Egypt, and England might be involved in a fierce struggle for 
the mastery. What would be our position if at such a juncture 
there flashed across the wires the tidings that the Russian flag was 
flying from the citadel of Herat, or that a dozen squadrons of Cossacks 
were encamped amid the ruins of Balkh? Nor is it to be supposed, 
as by some sanguine sentimentalists has been done, that did either 
Russia or France secure her primary object in Europe or on the 
Mediterranean, did the cross once again surmount the Crescent on the 
cupola of St. Sophia, or did a second battle of the Pyramids give 
Cairo to the legions of the Third Republic—all chance of rupture 
with England would be removed, and the three nations would sit 
down in convivial harmony at the Asian tricliniwm. India holds out 
too rich a bait to those who have starved amid the sands of Trans- 
caspia or shivered on the windswept uplands of the Pamirs, to admit 
of any sudden halt being cried to the Muscovite battalions. France 
has too many points of contact and friction with ourselves in New- 
foundland, in Madagascar, in Central Africa, on the Pacific Ocean, to 
allow of the chivalrous abnegation of any one opening, where her 
pressure might fret, or worry, or gall. 

Let us therefore measure full weli in advance what the simul- 
taneous approach towards India of these two great powers signifies, 
what are the perils which it may evoke, what are the sacrifices which 
it demands. Let no weak concession to sentiment or fear of decisive 
action induce us to acquiesce in, much less to precipitate, their final 
contact. The safety of the Indian Empire is the determining test 
by which our policy must in each case be shaped. That that safety 
stands more secure while both powers are at.a distance, that it will 
be seriously impaired by their nearer advent, that it might even be 
endangered by their common impact, are the propositions which I 
have sought to establish. India under fire would, I believe, render 
a good account of herself; but India between two fires might easily 
become India in jeopardy. Should such an emergency arise, I have 
little doubt of the attitude that would be adopted by this country. 
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Whilst I question if one shot will ever again be fired from a British 
cannon or one bullet from a British musket to prevent the voluntary 
secession of any British colony that is fully minded so to secede, yet 
I believe that we would gladly expend the last projectile in Woolwich 
Arsenal, and that each English home would cheerfully give its last 
son, to preyent any enemy from ever setting foot on Indian soil. 
Salus Indie suprema lex. Only, in proportion as we cherish that 
conviction, so let us adhere to the policy that will postpone as far as 
may be its reluctant but resolute vindication on the field of arms. 
If the buffer States give us peace, let us not lightly or timorously 
throw them over. 
GEorGE N. Curzon. 





THE CRISIS IN INDO-CHINA 


THE reappearance of France, after the lapse of a century, in the 
arena of Asiatic politics is an event of striking importance; and, 
unfortunately, it does not bode well for the peace of that continent. 
French love of military glory has been, for more than 200 years, 
the principal element of disturbance and cause of war in Europe. 
It has now obtruded itself into the affairs of Asia with a clearly 
defined sphere for its manifestation in the weak and unoffending 
kingdom of Siam. The example and memory of Dupleix have left 
the French an incentive for Colonial Empire, but the causes of his 
failure have not taught them the true, if unpalatable, lesson of 
permanent abstention from a career for which they are unsuited. 
The vanity of the grande nation has again led it to embark on a 
course of adventures beyond the sea which provide some momentary 
gratification, but no solid benefit to either the fame or the power of 
France, while they imperil, at an increasing number of points, the 
good relations with this country, on whose attitude towards France 
depends her fate in the next war with Germany. In Egypt, New- 
foundland, Morocco, on the Niger, and now in Indo-China, France 
has gone out of her way to oppose us, and to show, with a wilful 
perversity that can only be attributed to a remembrance of ancient 
rivalry, that her interests clash with ours, even where she has none 
to uphold. The barren result of her efforts in Indo-China, where 
she has been carrying out, for nearly thirty years, a State, or, rather, 
an official policy, justifies the assertion that she has not yet learnt 
the elements of the art of colonisation, and that even military 
successes have not brought her any commercial or administrative 
advantages. The gravity of the situation demands this plain speak- 
ing, and it is not a friendly act to France to mince words and to use 
polite phrases which may lead her into the fatal mistake of believing 
that England will allow her to work her will on Siam, and to add 
any considerable portion of its territory to the dominion she has 
established on the ruins of Annam and Cambodia. Even the most 
exaggerated regard for the entente cordiale with our neighbour 
across the Channel could not sanction acquiescence in a blow which, 
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apart from its direct injury, would be fatal to our reputation for 
justice throughout the East. 

Those who have carefully watched French proceedings in Indo- 
China since the acquisition of Saigon were prepared to see the policy 
that reduced Cambodia, Annam, and Tonquin to vassalage culminate 
in an attempt to bully Siam and to place the ruler of Bangkok on 
the same footing as Norodom and Tuduc. Twenty-six years have 
elapsed since France began her political campaign in Indo-China by 
concluding a treaty with Siam—dated the 15th of July 1867, signed 
in Paris, and ratified at Bangkok in the following year—on the subject 
of Cambodia. This treaty was dictated by the fact that the old 
claims of Siam to treat Cambodia as a vassal State had been formally 
admitted and set forth in a treaty between Siam and Cambodia dated 
the 1st of December 1863. With a view to setting aside this incon- 
venient convention, which tied its hands in the Mekong Delta, the 
French Government entered into negotiations with Siam for a fresh 
arrangement which should annul the dependence of Cambodia on 
Siam. In this respect French diplomacy was successful, and in 1867 
the Siamese Government not only admitted the protectorate of 
France over Cambodia, but also declared its own treaty with that 
State of December, 1863, to be null and void. On the other hand, 
France pledged herself ‘ not to take possession of Cambodia for the 
purpose of incorporating’ it with her possessions in Cochin China ;’ and 
she also promised that ‘the provinces of Battambong and Angkor 
(Nakhon Siemrap) were to remain part of the kingdom of Siam.’ 
This treaty, which exposes the wrong France is attempting to per- 
petrate at the present time, has been denounced as a sottise by her 
go-ahead officials in Indo-China, who would wish to treat it as non- 
existent, and who have advanced the extraordinary theory that a subse- 
quent private arrangement between them and the King of Cambodia, 
to which Siam was no party, has set aside and superseded the 
solemn treaty to which the rulers of France and Siam placed their 
seals! In 1884, when France had attained success in her schemes 
in Annam, she tightened her hold on Cambodia by concluding a 
fresh convention with King Norodom. It is of this agreement 
that M. de Lanessan, the energetic and able French Governor 
of Indo-China, has declared that it annuls the treaty with Siam of 
1867. His words are— 


Ajoutons, du reste, que le traité de 1867 doit étre considéré comme n’existant 
plus depuis la signature de notre nouveau traité avec le roi de Cambodge. 


France began her operations against Siam by inducing its govern- 
ment to waive its inherited claims, recently ratified and defined, over 
Cambodia, on the condition that its possession of the important pro- 
vinces of the Great Lake, Battambong and Angkor, should be recog- 
nised. Having thus gained a free hand in Cambodia, the French 
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authorities seek to repudiate the instrument which conferred it, and 
to appropriate, either by direct conquest or by the sinister suggestion 
of a territorial guarantee for an indemnity, those very provinces in 
which they explicitly recognised the Siamese authority. Unfortu- 
nately for the good name of Europe, this transaction is typical of all 
French proceedings in Indo-China. Ex uno disce omnes. 

The maps hitherto accepted as the best of Indo-China, not only 
by European geographers but by French authorities, have placed the 
eastern frontier of Siam in the mountain ridge which extends along 
the Annam borders at a distance varying from fifty to two hundred 
miles east of the Mekong river. This frontier was admitted by 
Garnier, the pioneer of French enterprise in the whole of this region, 
and even M. de Lanessan has been unable to deny the fact. He 
endeavours to get out of the difficulty by declaring that the Siamese 
conquered by force of arms the region between the Mekong and these 
mountains about sixty years ago, and by leaving the reader to infer 
that what has been conquered once may be reconquered—a statement 
which human experience cannot controvert, but which is at least 
incompatible with the French disclaiming all designs on the integrity 
of Siam. As it is well to avoid all chance of its being said that M. de 
Lanessan is misrepresented, his precise words may be quoted :— 


Ainsi qu’on peut le voir plus haut dans l’exposé de la géographie politique du 
Mékong, les Annamites ont jadis occupé tout le territoire qui s’étend entre les 
cétes de la mer de Chine et le Mékong, qui dans cette partie de son cours se 
rapproche beaucoup de la mer, Ils n’ont été refoulés jusque dans la chaine de 
montagnes de l’Annam que par la violence et depuis une cinquantaine [in 1885} 
d'années seulement ; jamais ils ne sont inclinés que devant la force, soient qu’ils 
aient été chassés des bords du Grand Fleuve [Mekong] par les armées siamoises, 
soient qu’ils aient reculés devant les hordes des Hés ou autres pillards descendus 
de la Chine. 


M. de Lanessan, therefore, admits in the fullest degree the con- 
quest by Siam of the disputed region on the left bank of the Mekong, 
and that Siamese authority has been established therein by force of 
arms—precisely the same basis of French authority in Algeria. The 
Siamese case is almost identical with the French admissions. They 
claim this territory by right of conquest and formal occupation, while, 
with greater historical accuracy, they show that the conquest was 
consummated a hundred, and not sixty, years ago. Siam had no reason 
to believe that her claim over this region would be seriously challenged 
until a comparatively recent period ; and it was only in March of the 
present year that the French put forward their audacious pretension 
to the left bank of the Mekong. Before that, parties of Annamese 
who had received some military training and who were led by French 
officers, crossed the mountain ridge and advanced into what Siam con- 
sidered, and still considers, her territory ; establishing posts at several 
points, and threatening, if not molesting, the Siamese ; and beginning 
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operations which have now developed into what may be called un- 
official warfare. When the authorities at Bangkok learnt of these 
disturbances, and of the grave situation that was being created, they 
at once made a suggestion which established their good faith and 
which, if it had been accepted by France, would have prevented the 
matter attaining its present grave proportions. Prince Dewawongse, 
the Chief Minister of Siam, in a letter to M. Pavie, the French repre- 
sentative at Bangkok, suggested that a neutral zone of fifty kilométres, 
extending from 13° to 19° N. latitude, should be recognised as a 
status quo pending the delimitation of the frontier. It should be 
stated, in proof of the moderation of the Siamese Government, that 
the whole of this zone was to be taken out of territory to which it 
believed that it possessed an indisputable title. At the same time 
the Siamese Minister disclaimed all intention of encroaching on 
Annam, and even offered to at once order the evacuation by Siamese 
forces of any territory to which the French would give proof that 
Annam had a claim. This moderation and conciliatory language did 
not find a response from the French representatives, who may even 
have concluded from the concession offered by Prince Dewawongse 
that the Siamese were terrified, and would yield all that was demanded. 
The reply of M. Pavie to this note was to the effect that France 
required the left bank of the Mekong as her frontier. 

When the French plans were thus officially stated for the first 
time, the Siamese Government at once protested in the most 
energetic and emphatic manner against a demand that was opposed 
to justice, to all the previous declarations of the French themselves, 
and that would detach from Siam not a small district here and there, 
but a vast strip of country from Cambodia to China. Prince 
Dewawongse pointed out that this demand was not one for the mere 
rectification of the frontier, but for the surrender of an integral and 
important part of Siam—territory, in fact, almost as large as what 
would be left to its sovereign after the severance of the region east 
of the Mekong. Even in face of this unreasonable and unexpected 
demand, which revealed the extent of the schemes and hostility of 
France, the Siamese Government adopted a studiously moderate tone, 
and the reply of its chief representative contained the expression of 
Prince Dewawongse’s complete confidence that France would do 
nothing without proof, and that Siam would wait without misgiving 
for the production of the evidence on which she supposed France 
must base such an extreme demand. At the same time Siam would 
recognise and conform to the status quo on the basis of actual posses- 
sion, and she was prepared to submit any disputed point to arbitration. 
The French made no reply to these suggestions. Arbitration was 
the last thing they could wish, as their own formal engagements had 
put them out of court and would furnish the clearest exposal of their 
own unwarrantable proceedings. They resorted to the only means to 
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establish their case, and to attain their ends, force majeure ; and while 
they prosecuted military operations on the middle course of the Mekong 
with greater vigour they sent the gunboat ‘ Le Lutin’ up to Bangkok 
with a view of cowing the Siamese court. From first to last the 
difficulty has been caused by France refusing to formulate her 
demands upon Siam until she presented them as an ultimatum. In 
the region in dispute she has acted on the principle of grabbing first 
and talking afterwards, believing that possession is nine points of the 
law. It is the policy of the jumping cat waiting to see how far it 
may go, not from a regard for justice or from a reluctance to bully 
the weak, but from a doubt as to the intervention of others. 

The demand of France to the left bank of the Mekong is the - 
gravest circumstance in what is admittedly an exceedingly grave 
situation. It is based not merely on what is a flagrant supersession 
of the rights of Siam, but on a violation of all the promises made 
to this country by the French Government that it had no designs on 
the integrity of Siam. It can only make good its word by showing 
in the light of day that the territory east of the Mekong does not in 
any part belong to Siam; and this, in face of the admissions of M. de 
Lanessan and other French officials, is impossible. How then does 
France propose to establish her good faith and at the same time to 
achieve the object of her policy ? 

The importance of the surrender of the region east of the 
Mekong, as I shall endeavour to show, is not conducive to the attain- 
ment of French designs, for their realisation would have far-reaching 
consequences on the stability of our position in Burmah and the Shan 
States. The most sanguine French official must surely fail to con- 
vince himself that, great as is the indifference of England, she will 
permit the independence of Siam to be destroyed, and France to 
appropriate what remains under native rule of Indo-China, without 
calling her to account for the promises she has made to a friendly 
Power. The ‘left bank of the Mekong’ is a phrase that, however 
significant at Bangkok, may be thought to have little meaning in 
London ; but in indulging such a hope, the French are presuming too 
much on our supposed ignorance. The left bank of the Mekong up 
to 15° N. lat. may not, as has been said, be wortli the bones of a single 
British grenadier; but when it trends westward, as it does for 300 
miles, towards our own Shan States, the same indifference is impossible. 
If the French obtained this boundary they would secure not merely 
an extensive but a most important region as far north as the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, with probably the easiest mode of reach- 
ing the whole of south-west China. The great prize that the French 
have in their eyes from the advance to the left bank of the Mekong, 
is the acquisition of Luang Prabang, the Shan or Laos State subject 
to Siam, which alone intervenes between British and French territory. 
The claim of the Siamese to most of the region between the Mekong 
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and the mountain range of Annam, impartially considered, is probably 
a good one, but it is absolutely unimpeachable in the case of Luang 
Prabang. If there were any doubt about it, the acts and admissions 
of the French themselves would establish the fact. In 1888 a joint 
Franco-Siamese Commission, of which M. Pavie, the present Minister 
at Bangkok, was the French member, visited Luang Prabang, and 
defined its boundaries towards Tonquin. When the French Govern- 
ment wished to have a Consul at this place, it was at Bangkok that 
the necessary representations were made, and its Consul holds his 
exequatur from the King of Siam. Here at least the French cannot 
with any decency put forward the dormant or superseded pretensions 
of Annam to dominion. Yet Luang Prabang is situated on the left 
bank of the Mekong, and its surrender is involved in Siam’s compli- 
ance with the terms of the French ultimatum. 

Of the importance of Luang Prabang there is also no doubt. In 
his masterly exposition of French policy in Indo-China, M. de Lanes- 
san has indicated with prophetic accuracy the successive points of 
importance in the region of the Mekong, Stung Treng, Khong, Bassak, 
and, above all, Luang Prabang. In the Report of the French Com- 
mission on Tonquin Railways, it is stated that in the political and 
commercial control of Indo-China ‘ Luang Prabang will be called 
upon to play a preponderating réle.’ This appreciation of the im- 
portance of this place explains the anxiety of France to acquire the 
left bank of the Mekong under the plausible pretext that there is no 
other suitable or convenient western boundary, while she may hope 
for the attainment of her object by the weakness of Siam and the 
apathy or excessive good-nature of England. Whatever is done in 
this quarter can only be with a full knowledge of the admitted im- 
portance of Luang Prabang, and of the preponderating réle which 
the French authorities intend that it shall play. If we acquiesce in 
the demands of France, and the Siamese Government is anxiously 
awaiting our decision about the territorial question, it will not be 
open to us to say that we did not know the importance of what we 
were surrendering, or that, when we advised Siam to give up all the 
territory claimed by France, we had no idea that we were making 
ourselves a party to the destruction of Siam’s independence and 
resigning to France the premier place in the affairs of Indo-China. 
If a stand is to be made against the excessive encroachments of 
France, it can only be on the basis of maintaining the integrity of 
the Siamese dominions ; and of these the greater portion of the terri- 
tory east of the Mekong is an essential part. If we abandon that 
principle we shall find ourselves involved in inextricable confusion, 
and without a valid case for opposing the further operations of the 
French outside our own restricted frontier. A consideration of the 
ulterior plans of France will show how necessary it is to make a stand 
against them at the earliest possible moment and on the only sound 
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principle, which is established by the admissions and declarations of 
the French themselves, of respect for the integrity of the kingdom 
of Siam. 

If the thought be entertained that France would rest satisfied 
with the left bank of the Mekong, an examination of all that the 
same French authorities who have acquired it have said on the 
subject will show that her schemes are not confined by that river. 
As a matter of fact, she already holds a considerable extent of territory 
on the right bank in Cambodia, and M. de Lanessan has put forward 
in a serious manner a claim to the Se Moun river as the natural 
boundary of French influence. The Se Moun is an important 
tributary of the Mekong, and on its banks is the city of Korat, the 
second place in the kingdom of Siam, and less than 200 miles from 
Bangkok. M. de Lanessan thus explains what France expects in 
this direction. 


Cette frontiére montagneuse doit étre considérée par la France comme la limite 
naturelle de son empire indo-chinois du cété du Siam. Ayant repris les provinces 
du Grand Lac qui dépendaient autrefois du Cambodge, le bassin du Mékong et 
celui du Se Moun, nous devrions nous attacher 4 respecter et 4 protéger au besoin 
Yindépendance du Siam, 


In this cynical avowal that it will be necessary to retake the 
provinces of Battambong and Angkor, which France formally recognised 


as Siamese by the treaty of 1867, and to establish French authority 
on the Se Moun, M. de Lanessan reveals how very far short of 
French plans the territory on the left bank of the Mekong falls, and 
that the independence of Siam will only be respected and protected 
by France when its dimensions have been reduced to the Lower 
Menam valley. This statement lends special significance to the 
demand now put forward by France that the provinces of Battam- 
bong and Angkor should be ceded to her as guarantee for the pay- 
ment of an indemnity. There can be no doubt that if they were so 
ceded they would never be restored, and, with the complete control of 
the Great Lake of Tale-Sap and the left bank of the Mekong 
France would soon know how to acquire that possession of the 
Se Moun which M. de Lanessan deems necessary for the realisation of 
his mission in Indo-China. Well, it depends entirely on England 
whether this project is to be realised or not. Siam is far too weak in 
a military sense to offer any protracted resistance, and unless our 
proceedings are both prompt and vigorous we may find ourselves help- 
less in face of accomplished facts. The very minimum of our require- 
ments should be that Luang Prabang is not severed from Siam, and 
that the provinces of the Great Lake are not assigned to France as 
security for any indemnity. 

In forcing events, and in endeavouring to compass the greater 
part of the official programme at a single coup, the French authorities 
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have been impelled by the apprehension that unless they struck 
quickly they would lose the golden opportunity, and find fresh 
obstacles created in their path. The railway from the Menam to 
Korat, now being rapidly constructed by English engineers and 
capital, has disturbed M. de Lanessan, who sees all the importance 
of this fact, and that, unless steps are taken to counteract its effect, 
French influence on the Se Moun can never be established, and the 
trade of Eastern Siam will not be diverted to the Mekong. These 
considerations explain the extremities to which France has gone in 
her coercion of Siam with the object of losing none of the reward 
which she had sketched out for herself, and upon which she had so 
confidently been counting. The decision rests with the British 
Government whether she shall be allowed to accomplish her purpose, 
to the disadvantage of Siam and the detriment of every other 
European engaged in the peaceful commercial development of Indo- 
China. It must be recollected that France has no trade to support 
or advance in Siam. Her proceedings, arrogant and indefensible as 
they are, inflict no injury on any French subjects. Foreigners 
generally are discredited in Siam, the passions of the people, whose 
instincts are still anti-foreign, are aroused, and commercial operations 
are embarrassed and rendered precarious—but all this injury does not 
fall on French shoulders. It is we who suffer and pay the penalty for 
the high-handed proceedings of M. de Lanessan and his lieutenants. 
The blockade of the coast, the interruption of trade, and still more 
the profound distrust and dislike of foreigners aroused by arbitrary 
and unjust acts, will not cost the French any appreciable sum. The 
forfeits are paid by British subjects; it is their money and their 
interests which are at stake. Such a situation of affairs is intolerable, 
and, however much the reluctance of our Government to speak frankly 
and therefore unpleasantly to France may at first contribute to the 
creation of that state of things, will not be long or patiently endured. 

This is not the first occasion on which France has shown by her 
high-handed mode of dealing with the weak States of Asia that she is 
regardless of the consequences to other and friendly Powers, and that 
she has no sense of the common obligation all Europeans owe to one 
another in face of peoples, like the Siamese and Chinese, who have a 
difficulty in distinguishing between them. Her conduct during the 
last war with China, when she carried on an unofficial war so that the 
laws of neutrality should not come into operation against her, and 
when by an inexcusable act of treachery her ships passed the Min 
forts as a friend, in order to take them in reverse as a foe, discredited 
Europeans generally in that country, and was one of the contributing 
causes to the anti-foreign riots that have more frequently occurred 
in the last few years. The same methods of warfare have been em- 
ployed against Siam. Instead of making an attempt to gain her 
objects by diplomacy, by advancing proof in support of the Annamese 
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or her own pretensions to the left bank of the Mekong, and by accept- 
ing the repeated offer of Siam to submit the question to arbitration, 
France has resorted without a trace of compunction to warlike 
measures against a weak and nominally friendly State that are not 
creditable to her good name. Without a declaration of hostilities, 
and in callous indifference to everything Prince Dewawongse said and 
wrote with a view to an amicable settlement of the territorial question 
on the eastern side of the Mekong, the French authorities sent armed 
bands to attack the Siamese posts in territory which they had them- 
selves acknowledged that the Siamese had conquered. The blood spilt 
in this unprovoked and unjustifiable attack is already considerable, 
and it will be only a natural retribution if it yet recoils on the heads 
of its authors. The acts performed on the Mekong have had their 
counterpart on the Menam, where the French gunboats sent to rein- 
force the ‘ Lutin’ acted in an equally arbitrary manner, and in defiance 
of the treaty stipulations, to which, at least in a time of peace, it 
might be thought that France would show some form of respect. 
But her acts here were as reprehensible and as repugnant to our 
sense of justice as they were on the Mekong. The 15th article of 
the treaty of 1856 provides :-— 


That French men-of-war may go up the river [Menam] and drop the anchor at 
Paknam ; should they want to proceed to Bangkok they must inform the Siamese 
authorities, and arrange with them as to the place where they may anchor. 


This stipulation is unequivocal, and finds expression in all the 
treaties of foreign States with Siam. There has never been any 
reluctance on the part of the other Powers to comply with it; and 
when Admiral Humann arrived at Paknam there was no reason for 
his not waiting for the necessary pass. He may have thought that 
the Siamese, departing from all precedent, would refuse permission, 
but at least he might have taken the trouble to inquire. Had he 
done so he would have received the communication M. Pavie is alleged 
to have sent him, but too late, ordering him, on the part of his 
Government, not to come up to Bangkok, but to remain at Paknam, 
when much trouble might have been averted. But, instead of con- 
forming to usage and the treaty, Admiral Humann steamed up to 
the Siamese forts and engaged them. Whether the Siamese fired 
first or not under this provocation matters nothing in apportioning 
the blame, as the French admiral committed the first offence, and 
the Siamese officer could only interpret his proceedings as hostile. 
In both quarters, on the Menam as well as on the Mekong, the 
French acted in the same fashion, showing that the terms of the 
treaties would in no respect deter them from employing force when 
there was no danger in doing so, and when it seemed the easiest way 
to attain their ends. This mode of carrying out the official policy 
sketched by M. de Lanessan in Indo-China cannot be characterised 
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as agreeable to those onlookers who have material interests at stake, 
and who see them injured by such reckless and needless conduct. 

Even if the British Government fails to show the firmness neces- 
sary to arrest French proceedings before the existence of Siam is 
imperilled, it is by no means certain that France will be allowed to 
have matters all her own way in Indo-China. China is directly in- 
terested in Siam, and has a constitutional right to intervene as its 
protector, and she may not be as unmindful of her duty and dignity 
as is assumed. Timid as have sometimes been the resolutions of her 
Government, it has on other occasions shown remarkable boldness and 
determination, and in none more so than when the question at issue 
relates to its connection with a vassal State. The French may be 
disposed to make light of this sentiment because they succeeded in 
subduing Annam, which was not less than Siam a tributary of China ; 
but perhaps this sense of gratification would be diminished if they 
realised the disturbed condition of Tonquin, which is in a chronic. state 
of revolt, and where what would elsewhere be called a serious engage- 
ment takes place oncea month. It is even possible that the desire to 
recover what was lost in Tonquin may operate as an inducement in 
the eyes of Chinese statesmen to act with exceptional vigour in regard 
to Siam, which has special claims on their consideration. In the first 
place, Siam has paid tribute to China every three years for at least 
six centuries ; and in the second place, one of the most flourishing 
Chinese colonies is located in that country. It has been estimated 
that half, and the richest and most prosperous half, of the population 
of the Menam valley is Chinese; and considering this fact it is not 
surprising that an ancestor of the present Chinese Emperor should 
have specially named it ‘The Happy State of the South.’ The ‘ate 
of Siam is not likely to be regarded with indifference at either Pekin 
or Canton, and France will be undeceived if she fancies that the 
opposition of England, whether it prove feeble or vigorous, will be all 
that she has to encounter. No doubt China does not yet feel suffici- 
ently strong to be precipitate in taking up the cause of Siam by deliver- 
ing to France in her turn an ultimatum, more especially as she may 
reasonably think that England is equally interested in the matter; 
but the attempt to execute M. de Lanessan’s programme will sooner 
or later bring China into the field, and her opposition may prove 
more serious than the Parisians affect to believe. Every year adds 
to China’s power for war; and our information must be singularly at 
fault if she has not very skilfully undermined the French position in 
Tonquin. Prophesying is rash ; but I have no doubt that, whether it 
be in ten years or in a century, China will turn France out of Tonquin ; 
and the French, by their attempted bullying of Siam, may have ex- 
pedited the date of their own discomfiture. 

In the meantime it should be clear that we have sufficient 
material interests at stake to render it incumbent on our Government 
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to formulate and carry out a definite policy on the subject. Our 
action should not be imitative of the slow moving of China; and when 
we feel the obligation of speaking out, our language should be frank 
and easily understood. There can be no doubt that the plans of 
M. de Lanessan, as formulated in his public writings, and to which he 
is now giving effect, are incompatible with the rights and position we 
have acquired in Siam without injuring its people or diminishing its 
independence. The significance of those plans is not obscured. They 
aim at reducing Siam to such a state of insignificance that it will be 
a matter of no moment whether the remnant of that kingdom retains 
its nominal independence or not, and at acquiring for France the 
control of the trade by the Mekong, which it is hoped will prove the 
future outlet for the commerce of south-west China. If France can 
attain this latter object in a legitimate manner and without inflicting 
unmerited injury on the Siamese, she will not receive any adverse 
criticism or opposition from this country. But her present methods 
are not to be approved ; and both our reputation and the interests 
entrusted to our charge compel us to protest against, and in the last 
resort to prevent the continuation of, acts which will bring perma- 
nent discredit on the name of all Europeans. Already it is apparent 
that interested Governments are anxious to make as much capital as 
possible out of the projects of France in Indo-China. Russia realises 
that they promise to embarrass this country; and, with positively 
indecent haste, seeing that nothing was known of the merits of the 
case, her ambassador at Paris hastened to assure the French Govern- 
ment that Russia would support France in the task of coercing a 
weak State, of which operation his country has had such wide experi- 
ence. It is said that Russian war-vessels are to proceed to the 
Menam to give emphasis to this declaration ; and Russia shows that 
she looks for the appearance of France as a fourth Great Power in 
Asia to tell in her favour as a set-off against China, with regard to 
whose power and policy Russia has good reason for feeling dubious. 
These wider considerations are calculated to inspire our policy 
in Indo-China with greater vigour, and if France decides to be 
made a catspaw of by Russia she will sooner or later have to pay 
the penalty; but for the immediate present we must only hope that 
Lord Rosebery will show his usual firmness, and that he will not 
allow the French to mislead themselves into the belief that we shal 

stand looking idly on while they effect the dismemberment of Siam 
and acquire a paramount control over the destinies of Indo-China. 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
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EVOLUTION IN PROFESSOR HUXLEY 


So many adventures of gods and heroes, alternately defeated and 
restored, with so many other myths of earlier religions, merely (we 
are told) describe, in figurative language, the simplest physical 
phenomena, that most of us now expect to find ‘the dawn,’ or 
‘sunset,’ latent in every one newly met with. 

Our fairy-tales also may be similarly treated, but most of them 
will also serve to represent, under an allegory, notable events or cir- 
cumstances of human life. 

The history of that gentle animal, beloved of our childhood, the 
White Cat—an enchanted princess, doomed to bear that feline form, 
till freed, through the loss of head and tail, by the sharp sword of 
her royal lover—admits such an allegorical interpretation. 

Some learned professor might tell us its real purpose was to show 
that pain and loss can serve to restore a noble soul, deformed by evil 
influences. He might also enlarge upon the text, describing how 
the spell-bound maid herself demands the blow, and point out we 
ought to learn from this that our higher aspirations should bid us 
brave death itself if, by a voluntary martyrdom only, we can so 
hasten on the triumph of ‘the good, the beautiful, and the true.’ 

But this transformed princess, as also the Sleeping Beauty, 
Riquet with the Tuft, and Beauty and the Beast, all may alike 
serve to image forth an aspect of the Cosmos which is particularly 
interesting to us to-day. They all indicate, by some astonishing 
transformation, how everyone and everything is affected through 
new conditions of environment, how change pervades the universe, 
and how all of us must undergo a process of evolution, though not, 
by any means, one in the entirely beneficent direction, nor with the 
rapidity these fairy-tales indicate. But rapidity is essentially a 
relative term ; and so the swift sword-stroke of the one prince or the 
awakening kiss of the other can quite well symbolise the slow, as 
well as rapid, processes of the natural world. 

That universal and unceasing process of change which goes on 
throughout the Cosmos must affect the mind as well as the body of 
every one of us. Nor could a reasonable man wish that it were alto- 
gether otherwise with him, since ‘ to cease to change is to cease to live.’ 
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But we naturally shrink from decay, and should do so from mental 
degradation, while evolution (as above said, and as everyone knows) 
is not universally or necessarily beneficent. Amongst the many evils 
around us (the existence of which none but an irrational optimist 
will deny) are the results of evolution in certain minds—minds 
which, in the battle of life, have become more and more morally 
degraded and intellectually darkened, and so continue till the 
end. 

We might, in truth, put forward as an argument in favour of a 
brute element in our being, the fact that increasing years so often 
fail, in men as in monkeys, to produce any visible increase of ‘ sweet- 
ness and light.’ On the other hand, we are most of us fortunate 
enough to know men in whom long life has served to ripen the most 
precious mental fruits. 

It is the process of evolution in the mind which should above all 
things interest us. The great cosmic process considered as evol- 
ving suns and planets and bringing forth vegetal and sentient life is 
of course a wonderful and admirable process. Yet it is nothing to 
the formation of a single self-conscious being. So far as our know- 
ledge extends, it is true that 


In nature there is nothing great but man: 
In man there is nothing great but mind. 


Phases in the development of one human intelligence must there- 
fore form a really nobler object of study than that of myriads of 
stellar orbs devoid of intellect. 

But if mental processes should be thus interesting, a fortiori 
should they be so if they are those of a great expositor and apostle 
of the doctrine of evolution itself. Above all ought they to concern 
us if that expositor exercises great influence, is looked up to by multi- 
tudes of disciples, and has been in the habit of coupling with his 
expositions, precepts respecting matters which most of us think 
extremely important. 

These considerations lead me to think that the time has come for 
some one to say a few words with respect to the process of evolution 
which seems to have taken place in the mind of Professor Huxley. 
I venture, therefore, on the following observations, 

Though it cannot be affirmed that any sharp edge of criticism has 
transformed him as the sword-blade transformed the enchanted prin- 
cess, nevertheless, some changes of aspect are, I think, to be detected 
in certain of Professor Huxley’s recent utterances. 

To these I desire to call attention, since they appear to justify the 
hope that ripened experience and mature reflection have called forth 
statements which, if (as is possible) they do not denote any con- 
sciously changed views, must surely, at the least, indicate their latent 
presence, 
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There are two matters with respect to his last publication’ 
especially noteworthy : (1) The first of these concerns our ethical per- 
ceptions ; the second (2) relates to the nature of man as contrasted 
with that of other organisms. 

Besides these matters, I would also refer to certain corollaries 
which, in my humble judgment, result from the views he has put 
forward with respect to humanity and ethics. 

The present inquiry is no hostile one, but is made in a spirit of 
sympathy—such as a decade of pleasant memories should occasion. 
Long ago,” and also recently,’ I said: ‘No one, I believe, has a 
greater regard for Professor Huxley than I have, and no one is more 
convinced than I am of the uprightness of his intentions and his 
hearty sympathy with self-denying virtue.’ 

If I may have the great satisfaction of finding that, as to ethical 
perceptions, he has approximated to the standpoint I long ago advo- 
cated, that satisfaction will be free from any taint of triumph. I am 
far too keenly aware of my own past difficulties to wonder at another 
intellect having been obscured by clouds which so long overshadowed 
my own. Indeed, the clearing away of those obscurities is indirectly 
due to Professor Huxley himself. Such is the case, since it was in 
that lecture-room in Jermyn Street—where, owing to his kindness 
no less than his ability, I gained much of the biological knowledge I 
possess—I made the acquaintance of a dear and valued friend, whose 
acute intellect first tanght me to fully understand in what the essence 
of ‘ goodness ’ consists, as his virtue led me to appreciate its active 
exercise. But my enlightenment ultimately resulted in controversy ; 
and, in order that my readers may be able to judge what signs of 
ascensive evolution Professor Huxley has lately shown, I must briefly 
refer to a passage of arms which took place between us one-and- 
twenty years ago. 

I had, in a little book, then recently published,‘ contended that 
the process of ‘ Natural Selection’ could never have evolved our 
ethical perceptions and our clear intellectual idea of ‘duty ’ as distinct 
from mere feelings of ‘sympathy,’ ‘fear,’ &. I said :— 


These two ideas, the ‘right’ and the ‘ useful,’ being so distinct here and now, 
a great difficulty meets us with regard to their origin from some common source. 
For the distinction between the ‘right’ and the ‘useful’ is so fundamental and 
essential that not only does the idea of benefit not enter into the idea of duty, but 
we see that the very fact of an act mot being beneficial to us makes it the more 
praiseworthy, while gain tends to diminish the merit of an action. Yet this idea, 
‘ right,’ thus excluding, as it does, all reference to utility or pleasure, has, never- 
theless, to be constructed and evolved from utility and pleasure, and ultimately 
from pleasurable sensations, if we are to accept pure Darwinism: if we are to 


» The Romanes Lecture, 1893. 

* Contemporary Review (Jan. 1872), p. 196. 

* Essays and Criticisms (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.), ii. 101. 

* The Genesis of Species (Macmillan & Co.), 1871, 2nd edition, p. 219. 
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accept, that is, the evolution of man’s psychical nature and highest powers by the 
exclusive action of ‘ Natural Selection’ from such faculties as are possessed by 
brutes ; in other words, if we are to believe that the conceptions of the highest 
human morality arose through minute and fortuitous variations of brutal desires 
and appetites in all conceivable directions. 

It is here contended, on the other hand, that no conservation of any such varia- 
tions could ever have given rise to the faintest beginning of any such moral per- 
ceptions ; that by ‘ Natural Selection’ alone the maxim fiat justitia, ruat celum, 
could not have been excogitated, still less have found a widespread acceptance ; 
that it is impotent to suggest even an approach towards an explanation of the first 
beginning of the idea of ‘right.’ It need hardly be remarked that acts may be 
distinguished, not only as pleasurable, useful, or beautiful, but also as good in two 
different senses: (1) Materially moral acts; and (2) acts which are formally 
moral. The first are acts good in themselves, as acts, apart from any intention of 
the agent which may or may not have been directed towards ‘right.’ The second — 
are acts which are good, not only in themselves, as acts, but also in the deliberate 
intention of the agent who recognises his actions as being ‘right.’ Thus acts may 
be materially moral or immoral in a very high degree without being in the least 
formally so. For example, a person may tend and minister to a sick man with 
scrupulous care and exactness, having in view all the time nothing but the future 
reception of a good legacy. Another may, in the dark, shoot his father, taking him 
to be an assassin, and so commit what is matertally an act of parricide, though 
formally it is only an act of self-defence of more or less culpable rashness. A 
Woman may innocently, because ignorantly, marry a married man, and so commit 
a material act of adultery. She may discover the facts and persist, and so make 
her act formal also. 

Actions of brutes, such as those of the bee, the ant, or the beaver, however 
materially good as regards their relation to the community to which such 
animals belong, are absolutely destitute of the most incipient degree of real—i.e. 
formal—‘ goodness,’ because unaccompanied by mental acts of conscious will 
directed towards the fulfilment of duty. 


By the examples thus given, it was surely plain that I repre- 
sented the formally moral character of an act to reside in the 
intention wherewith it was performed, as distinguished from mere 
good results, and also in the goodness of that intention. This was 
made still plainer in my Quarterly article * on ‘The Descent of Man.’ 
Therein, to guard against the absurdity of supposing I meant that it 
was necessary in order that an action should be good, for its goodness 
to be deliberately thought of and reflected on, I said :— 

An action which has ceased to be directly or indirectly deliberate has ceased 
to be moral as a distinct act, but it is moral as the continuation of those preceding 
deliberate acts through which the good habit was originally formed, and the rapidity 


with which the will is directed in the case supposed may indicate the number and 
constancy of antecedent meritorious volitions. 


Professor Huxley reviewed* my book and this Quarterly article, 
simultaneously and at much length, in an exceedingly interesting 
paper entitled ‘Mr. Darwin’s Critics,’ which I strongly advise those 


5 See Quarterly Review, July 1871, p. 82; and also my, Hssays and Criticiems, 
1892, ii. 49. 

® See The Contemporary Review for 1871; and also his Critiques and Addresses, 
1873, p. 251. 
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interested in the question to read before reading my reply to it. 
Therein, entirely siding with Mr. Darwin, he did not hesitate to say’ 
(as to my distinction between ‘ material’ and ‘ formal’ morality) :-— 


For myself, I utterly reject it, inasmuch as the logical consequence of the 
adoption of any such principle is the denial of all moral value to sympathy and 
affection. According to Mr. Mivart’s axiom, the man who, seeing another 
struggling in the water, leaps in at the risk of his own life to save him, does that 
which is ‘ destitute of the most incipient degree of real goodness,’ unless, as he 
strips off his coat he says to himself: ‘ Now, mind, I am going %o do this because 
it is my duty, and for no other reason’; and the most beautiful character to which 
humanity can attain, that of the man who does good without thinking about it, 
because he loves justice and mercy and is repelled by evil, has no claim on our 
moral approbation. The denial that a man acts morally because he does not think 
whether he does so or not may be put upon the same footing as the denial of the 
title of an arithmetician to a calculating boy, because he did not know how he 
worked out his sums. 


I wondered, and I wonder still, how Professor Huxley could have 
written this, he having before his eyes the passage of mine, just 
above cited, from the article of the Quarterly Review which he was 
criticising ! 

However, my point now is simply to remark how far the Rt. 
Honble. Professor then was from assigning ‘ motive’ as the one essen- 
tial character of a good action. Most certainly, neither sympathy nor 
affection is always moral, and as to unconscious beneficent actions, 
I remarked, and repeat, How can a man ‘love justice’ if he cannot 
distinguish it from injustice? Can he appreciate ‘mercy’ without 
knowing it ? 

A calculating boy who does not understand arithmetic cannot be 
properly termed an arithmetician, whatever his automatic power of 
rendering solutions may be. But my opponent not only took the 
opposite view to this, but went still further ; for he wrote * :— 

If a machine produces the effects of reasoning, I see no more ground for denying 
to it the reasoning power because it is unconscious, than I see for refusing to 
Mr, Babbage’s engine the title of a calculating machine on the same grounds, 


It would be hardly possible to imagine a better illustration of the 
absence of discrimination between what is merely ‘material’ and 
what ‘formal’ in reasoning ; and this defect runs singularly parallel 
with the absence of a like discrimination—the discrimination as to 
motives—in the domain of ethics on the part of Professor Huxley 
in 1871. 

Finally, so complete was then his identification of ‘ duty’ with 
‘pleasure,’ that, when attempting to assume, for the moment, the 
position of an ‘ absolute moralist,’ he wrote ® :— 


To do your duty is to earn the approbation of your conscience or moral sense ; 
to fail in your duty is to feel its disapprobation, as we all say. Now is approbation 


" Critiques and Addresses, p. 288. ® Loo, cit. p. 281. * P. 289. 
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a pleasure or a pain? Surely a pleasure. And is disapprobation a pleasure or a 
pain? Surely a pain. Consequently all that is really meant by the absolute 
moralists is that there is, in the very nature of man, something which enables him 
to be conscious of those particular pleasures and pains. 


Inasmuch, therefore, as Professor Huxley would then have said 
that the proper object of life is to do one’s duty, he must likewise 
have thereby meant that its object also was to escape from the pain 
and sorrow consequent on its non-fulfilment. Such is the necessary 
consequence of identifying an ethical perception (a matter of intellect) 
with a ‘ feeling.’ 

But it is not a fact that every perception of duty performed, and 
recognised as such, is necessarily pleasurable ; nor every consciousness 
of duty similarly violated, a painful experience. 

In a perfect nature, of course, moral sentiments will always 
harmonise with ethical perceptions. But who is perfect? To do 
right is often a labour and a sorrow, and it is certainly not less meri- 
torious on that account. 

But unhappily, men sometimes take pleasure in acts which their 
conscience disapproves, and enjoy them the more on such very account. 
‘I'm a sad dog, I am, no mistake about that!’ has been said, now 
and again, with a pleasurable chuckle of immoral self-consciousness, 
by men not by any means the worst of sinners. 

Real merit depends exclusively on motives, and thus one and the 
same act may be moral or immoral, according to the direction taken 
by the will in performing it—as in the instances above given of the 
sick nurse and the woman materially an adultress. 

But this ethical distinction between acts, formally and only 
materially good—the distinction of motive and consequent merit or 
guilt—is the most important distinction which it is possible for us 
to draw in the whole domain of human thought, from elementary 
arithmetic up to the highest regions of philosophy. 

The reader will readily understand then my satisfaction when, 
on perusing the Rt. Honble. Professor’s recent lecture, I read as 
follows !° :— 


Civilisation could not advance far without the establishment of a capital dis- 
tinction between the case of involuntary and that of wilful misdeed; between a 
merely wrong action and a guilty one. And, with increasing refinement of moral 
appreciation, the problem of desert, which arises out of this distinction, acquired 
more and more theoretical and practical importance. . . The idea of justice thus 
underwent a gradual sublimation from punishment and reward according to acts, 
to punishment and reward according to desert; or, in other words, according to 
motive. Righteousness—that is, action from right motive—not only became 
synonymous with justice, but the positive constituent of innocence and the very 
heart of goodness. 


The position of the absolute moralist could not be better ex- 


» P, i, 
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pressed than in those admirable words : The‘ very heart of goodness’ 
lies in action due to right motives and good will. 

I add the words ‘ good'will’ because, with the attribution of guilt 
or merit to actions according to the motives of the doer of them, a 
certain freedom must also be attributed to the will itself. Moral 
blame or approbation cannot (as the universal custom of mankind 
shows) be attributed to any being destitute of all power of choice or 
of any control whatever over the actions he performs. Professor 
Huxley will not deny that ‘our volition counts for something as a 
condition of the course of events.’ 

An act of free will is no uncaused event. Its cause is the spon- 
taneous self-determination of him who freely acts. 

But some noble words in the recent Oxford lecture specially merit 
notice as containing in them an energetic repudiation of the utili- 
tary theory of morals, They are:'' ‘We should cast aside the 
notion that the escape from pain and sorrow is the proper object of 
life.’ 

I will now pass to the second of the two processes of evolution 
which his recent writings seem to indicate as having taken place in 
the mind of Professor Huxley. 

He and I worked simultaneously and harmoniously to show how 
much less the human body differs from that of an ape, than does 
that of an ape from any other animal. 

In his work on ‘ Man’s Place in Nature’ (1863), he diverged from 
Cuvier and followed Linneus by including man in one order—Primates 
—with the apesand lemurs. In the first scientific paper I ever pub- 
lished,'* I went yet further and reduced man (anatomically considered) 
to the rank of a section of a suborder of the Primates, for which 
section I first proposed the term ‘ Anthropoidea.’ 

But while the Professor took the position of an entire sympathiser 
with and supporter of Mr. Darwin’s views as to man’s origin, I have 
ever maintained that, in spite of the closeness of bodily resemblance, 
the psychical gulf between him and them constitutes a profound 
difference not merely of degree, but an absolute distinction of kind— 
one involving a difference as to origin. 

The position I at once assumed, which I have unfalteringly upheld, 
and now maintain more confidently than ever, is that no mere pro- 
cess of evolutionary natural selection, no cosmic process, could ever 
have produced from irrational nature a being ‘looking before and 
after’—a being who could say either ‘this must be absolute truth,’ 
or ‘such is my duty and I will, or will not, do it.’ It was with 
great satisfaction, therefore, that I perused some of the passages on 
this subject in the recent Romanes lecture. 


& P. 87. 


2 Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1864, p. 634. See also The Philosophical 
Transactions, 1867, p. 300. 
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Therein, after having affirmed '* that the mere animal man had 
attained his position by the cosmic process—a view I had supported '* 
in 1871—the lecturer makes the following statement * :— 


The practice of that which is ethically best—what we call goodness or virtue— 
involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to that which leads 
to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In place of ruthless self-assertion 
it demands self-restraint ; in place of thrusting aside, or treading down, all com- 
petitors, it requires that the individual shall not merely respect but shall help his 
fellows ; its influence is directed, not so much to the survival of the fittest, as to 
the fitting as many as possible to survive, It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of 
existence, 


We read also :— 


Social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step, and 
the substitution for it of another, which may be called the ethical process, It 
depends (he tells us on the next page) not on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but in combating it. 


It is yet further said '*— 


The history of civilisation details the steps by which men have succeeded in 
building up an artificial world within the Cosmos. Fragile reed as he may be, 
man, as Pascal says, is a thinking reed: there lies within him a fund of energy, 
operating intelligently, and so far akin-to that which pervades the universe that it 
is competent to influence and modify the cosmic process. 


I have always maintained that the cosmic process, since it often 
favours the ill-doer more than the virtcous man, could never by any 
possibility have evolved the ethical ideal. 

Professor Huxley now bears the most satisfactory witness to this 
truth, saying " :— 


The thief and the murderer follow nature just as much as the philanthropist. 
Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good and evil tendencies of man may 
have come about; but, in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better reason why 
what we call good is preferable to what we call evil than we had before. 


Just so! It would be difficult to declare more emphatically 
that ethics could never have formed part and parcel of the general 
process of evolution. 

But with that change, whatever it may have been, which first 
introduced into this planet an intellectual, and therefore ethical, 
nature, it is no wonder that consequences thence resulted destructive 
of antecedent harmonies. 

Many persons deplore the ravages which the one intellectual 
animal (man) has effected on the fair face of nature. As a naturalist 
I feel this strongly, and the extinction of so many curious and beauti- 
ful forms of life which human progress occasions, is very painful to 
contemplate. It seems to us hateful that the harmonious results of 


8 Pp, 5. 4 See The Genesis of Species, p. 325. 1s P, 33, 
6 P, 35. 17 Pp. 31. The italics are mire, 
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Nature’s conflicting powers should be disturbed and upset to meet the 
vulgar needs of uncultured human life. 

Yet reason should convince us that this sentiment is a mistaken 
one. We may, indeed, most reasonably regret the loss of species of 
animals and plants which greater care and foresight might have pre- 
served ; yet we should never forget that over the irrational world man 
legitimately holds sway, and that weighed in the balance with him the 
rest counts for nothing. The very poorest homestead, the ugliest row 
of cottages, the most commonplace suburb, and the manufacturer's 
chimney, with its grimy surroundings and furnaces which make 
verdure impossible, are each of them priceless in value compared with 
all the charms of irrational nature which the most skilful poet can 
depict. They are of such value, because each is an arena wherein 
good thoughts and words and deeds may find a place and so help on the 
world to fulfil what is for us its one great end. 

A nature must be wonderful indeed which demands for its exist- 
ence the reversal of that great cosmic process which, so far as we know, 
has ever and everywhere prevailed antecedently to its advent. The 
difference between a being of so transcendant a nature and every 
other must surely be something altogether different from the differ- 
ence between mercury grass and a field buttercup, or between a wolf 
and a badger! 

But the reader must not imagine I would represent Professor 
Huxley as an entirely conscious convert to a view opposed to that he 
had before advocated. Some of his utterances concord with the latter, 
and I cannot presume to say to which he will ultimately adhere. 

Thus, as to the future of evolution, he tells '* us— 


Some day, I doubt not, we shall arrive at an understanding of the evolution 
of the esthetic faculty. 


He affirms also that those who seek to find ‘the origin of the moral 
sentiments’ [the Rt. Honble. Professor’s term for ethical percep- 
tions] in evolution ‘are on the right track.’ 

In a note he declares that— 


Strictly speaking, social life and the ethical process, in virtue of which it advances 
towards perfection, are part and parcel of the general process of evolution, just as 
the gregarious habit of innumerable plants and animals, which has been of 
immense advantage to them, is so. 


Is this only an inconsistent adherence to old opinions, or is it 
meant to be seriously maintained as an essential truth? If the latter, 
it nullifies all that was said as to the distinctness of the ethical process 
and the wonderful reversal of the great cosmic process by man! 
Everyone knew that gregarious creatures, such as wolves, have different 


8 P31. ” Note 19, p. 56. The italics are mine. 
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habits from solitary animals, such as badgers, and many know that the 
growth of mercury grass has consequences whereof that of the 
buttercup is devoid. No prophet need arise in Israel to tell us such 
things as these. No special university lecture was required to teach 
them to us, and I, for one, must decline to believe that all those elo- 
quent expressions which have been quoted—respecting ‘ righteous- 
ness being the very heart of goodness’; the explicit denial * that 
evolution can teach us why good is to be preferred to evil, and the 
representation of the ethical, combating the cosmic process—mean no 
more than that a difference has been established essentially similar 
to that which exists between social and solitary caterpillars. 

I am confident that in my interpretation I can only be doing the - 
Rt. Honble. Professor justice, for who out of Bedlam would call the 
gregarious mode of growth of a patch of mercury grass, an ethical 
process? We might just as truly attribute ‘calculation ’ to crystals, 
and ‘ amorousness ’ to oxygen. 

Of course evolution will cause a social organism so to grow or so 
to act as not to destroy itself. To do this is one thing, to see that it 
is its duty so to act is quite another. 

Professor Huxley informs us * that to his knowledge no one 


professes to doubt that, so far as we possess a power of bettering things, it is our 
paramount duty to use it and to train all our intellect and energy to the service of 
our kind. 


But it is questionable whether some pessimists would not only 
doubt, but even deny, this assertion; and it is only too plain that, 
without professing to doubt it, multitudes of men and women by 
their actions practically deny it. Professor Huxley’s assertion is an 
uncompromising ‘ categorical imperative,’ and, of course, will-receive 
the support of absolute morality; but whence does he derive such an 
ethical ideal? Man did not voluntarily and consciously invent it. 
It was in him, but not of him. To this it may be replied, that only 
developed man has such perceptions, and that the thoughtless brains 
of a savage are devoid ofall ethical intuitions, while everyone must 
admit that the infant gives no evidence of their presence. But to say 
that because the infant does not manifest them it does not possess 
them, would be as reasonable as to say that because a field shows no 
sprouting corn there can be no corn beneath its surface! As to savages, 
I have elsewhere * stated my reasons for believing they have essentially 
the same nature that we have ourselves. If I were wrong in this, I 
should not regard them as men. I should not care if it could be proved 
that intellect and ethical perception did not anywhere exist a hundred 
years ago. I know that they exist now, and I know that a being 
who possesses them is, and must be, of an absolutely different nature 


» P. 19. " Pp. 30-31. 
= See On Truth (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Oo.), chapter xix. pp. 282-294. 
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from one who does not. As a fact, I think few will dispute that 
most infants which live to adult age and many savages who come in 
close contact with Europeans clearly demonstrate that their ‘ nature’ 
was rational, however tardy and impeded may have been their mani- 
festation of rationality. 

But the advent of a being who has such faculties as man has, and 
whose career really conflicts with, and reverses the great process of 
cosmic evolution, may well have had an origin different in kind from 
that of every other animal—at least, so far as regards his intellectual 
principle.* For he is a being with two natures in one person, and thus 
it is that when we speak of ‘ the whole of Nature,’ or ‘ the natural world, 
a definition of our meaning is needed in order to avoid ambiguity. 
The term ‘ Nature’ may be used in a broad or in a narrow sense. 

In the broad sense™ of the word, it includes man with all his 
powers and their effects, while in the narrow sense of the word Nature 
he is excluded from it. 

Much may be said for the latter use of the term, since man, by 
his intelligence and will, is able to change the whole course of 
physical causation. Thus his power, when contrasted with all the 
other powers of nature known to us, may, in a sense, be termed 
‘supernatural,’ and he may be truly said to ‘perform miracles.’ So 
great, indeed, is the contrast and distance between man and the world 
of irrational nature, that it suggests now, as it suggested of old, a 
contrast and difference on the other side—I mean, it suggests the 
existence of a ‘real supernatural’—of a mode of being which is 
raised above all human nature, as man himself is raised above all 
infra-human nature. 

And so I come to one of the corollaries which I think results from 
such a change of view with respect to man as the words above quoted * 
from Professor Huxley would seem to indicate—namely, the recogni- 
tion of a Divine All-perfect Creator of the world and man. 

This corollary Professor Huxley seems as yet indisposed to admit, 
although he has elsewhere * spoken of man as ‘ here and there reflect- 
ing a ray from the infinite source of truth!’ He is, as yet, plainly 


2% In my Genesis of Species (1871), p. 325, I said: ‘Man, according to the old 
scholastic definition, is a rational animal (animal rationale), and his animality is 
distinct in nature from his rationality, though inseparably joined during life in one 
common personality. Man’s animal body must have had a different source from that 
of the spiritual soul which informs it, owing to the distinctness of the two orders 
to which these two existences severally belong. ... That the first man should have 
had this double origin agrees with what we now experience. For, supposing each 
human soul to be directly and immediately created, yet each human body is evolved 
by the ordinary operation of natural physical laws. ... Man is, indeed, compound ; 
in him two distinct orders of being impinge and mingle; and with this composite 
nature an origin from two concurrent modes of action is congruous, and might be 
expected @ priori.’ 

* The sense used by me in my Lessons from Nature (John Murray), 1876. 
% See p. 205. % See Man's Place in Nature, p. 112. 
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indisposed to admit it, because he declares * that the existence of evil 
is incompatible with the existence of an omnipotent and infinitely 
beneficent Cause. 

But, assuming the existence of evil to be to us inexplicable, we 
are but thereby landed in a choice of difficulties, between which, it 
seems to me, no rational man should for one moment hesitate. 

One difficulty is the existence of a complex Cosmos, which could 
never have been naturally selected, and whereof intelligence and 
goodness (in ourselves) form part, without an adequate cause—i e. 
without God.” To regard this non-theistic view as a possibility is, 
in my eyes, the acme of irrationality. 

The other difficulty is the possible accord with God’s infinite 
goodness, of evil, permitted for purposes we cannot conceive of, and 
due to attributes higher than, though not inconsistent with, benefi- 
cence. How anyone, who has not the presumption of pretending to 
understand what God is, can really find this second difficulty a 
serious one, is to me amazing. 

Christianity can supply not only an explanation but also a profound 
consolation for the troubles of this life, and mere ordinary experience 
shows us that things we have now and then desired would, if obtained, 
have been baneful for us, as also that apparent evils have been blessings 
in disguise. Professor Huxley, indeed, very truly says ® :— 


That there is a soul in things evil is unquestionable; nor will any wise man 
deny the disciplinary value of pain and sorrow. 


On this we have often insisted; but none the less we are from 
asserting that ours is the best of all possible worlds. All I would 
affirm is that God must have created a Cosmos such as to respond 
most fitly to the intention of a Being infinite in intelligence and 
goodness, but also possessing attributes of which we can have no 
conception whatever. 

Heartily do I echo Professor Huxley’s denunciation of the words, 
‘Whatever is, is right,’ as opposed to all our noblest aspirations, and 
most true is his remark *° that— 


To the man with an ethical ideal, the world, including himself, will always seem 
full of evil. 


But the teaching of the lecture, as a whole, is a depressing one. 
Many years ago Professor Huxley taught *' that in ‘sadness’ lay 
‘the essence of all religion,’ and littl- comfort is to be gained 
from his latest utterance. He tells us®: ‘The theory of evolution 


7 Romanes Lecture, p. 23. 

** As to ‘ Natural Selection’ in this relation, and as to adequacy and the eternity 
of the Cosmos and its Cause, see On Truth, chapter xxvi. pp. 450-499. 

* P. 25. His difficulty rather concerns the merely animal world. As to this 
question, space does not allow me to do more than refer my readers to my book On 
Truth, p. 471. 

* Pp, 54. , " Lay Sermons (1870), p. 15. % Pp. 36, 
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encourages no millennial anticipations.’ This is true, indeed; and 
though the world’s existence may seem long when measured by the 
span of a human life, it is but ‘a flash in the pan’ compared with 
the infinite ages. And if we suppose the cosmic process to continue 
indefinitely, and suns, with their attendant planets so to pulsate into 
and from separate existence, yet it promises nothing for all mankind 
but absolute annihilation and utter nothingness. 

The Oxford lecturer, however, discoursing on truly ‘vain philo- 
sophy,’ predicts a mere recurrence of pulsations for the best human 
thought. Its modern form, he tells us,**— 


is making a fresh start from the base whence Indian and Greek philosophy set 
out ; and, the human mind being very much what it was six and twenty centuries 
ago, there is no ground for wonder if it presents indications of a tendency to move 
along the old lines to the same results, 


The human mind is, of course, very much what it was, but it has 
now what then it had not—the light of Christianity to aid its pro- 
gress. Its influence has ground and sharpened the weapons of the 
intellect as they have never been ground and sharpened before. No 
doubt, the prejudices which have grown up under the teaching of 
Descartes and Locke, which have been intensified by Berkeley, and 
which culminated in Hume, will continue to dominate those who 
cannot extricate themselves from that sophistical labyrinth wherein 
I was once myself imprisoned. The labyrinthine spell, which makes 
escape impossible, consists in the words: ‘We can be supremely 
certain of nothing but our own present feelings.’ Hypnotised by 
this formula, the victims fancy they cannot know with certainty 
their own substantial and continuous existence. But the spell is at 
once dissolved by the recognition that such feelings are not primary 
declarations of consciousness, but simply the result of an act of 
reflection parallel with that which tells us of our own persistent 
being.* 

“he dreams of Brahmanism and Buddhism, Ionian philosophy, 
Idealism, which may be called the philosophy of Janus,** and the 
noble inconsistencies of pantheistic Stoicism are all impossible for 
those who have come to apprehend the truths enshrined in Christian 
philosophy. 

It would be an important approximation towards that philosophy 
on the part of the second Romanes lecturer, if those words of his I 

wt 3 

* It is, of course, impossible in these pages to draw out the reasons which justify 
the above assertion. For them the reader is referred to my book On Truth, chapters 
i. ii. and ix. 

*5 Because the system can readily be inverted so as to become materialism. Its 
materialistic face belongs to it as properly as does its idealistic visage. Professor 
Huxley says (p. 19): ‘Granting the premises, I am not aware of any escape from 
Berkeley’s conclusion.’ Neitheram J. But I am no less unaware of any necessity to 
accept those premises, the truth of which I unhesitatingly deny. 
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have here cited signify an acceptance of the distinction between what 
is ‘formal’ and what only ‘ material’ in the sphere of ethics on the 
one hand, and an appreciation of the essentially distinct nature of 
man on the other. His expressions seem to me to justify the hope 
that the process of mental evolution has in him had this result. 

I cannot, however, regard them as decisive. It may be I have 
been deluded by my earnest wish that those words, 


Whose faith and work were bells of full accord, 


which have been said of a valued friend of us both, may one day 
also be said of him. If, however, I have been mistaken, I shall not 
on that account cease to hope that ultimately my wish will be fulfilled. 

For my own part my conviction grows ever stronger that, though 
corporeally man is but a sort of ape, his intellectual nature is so dis- 
tinct that, thus considered, there is more difference between him and 
the orang than between the latter and the ground beneath its feet. 

But high as he is raised above the rest of Nature, the very limi- 
tations of his reason, considered in the light of the highest ethical 
aspirations of his being, demand something beyond Nature—a Divine 
revelation. 

This is what the higher races of mankind seem to me to have, 
consciously or unconsciously, sought and striven for, from the dawn 
of history till the advent of Christianity. The acceptance of that 


revelation (of course without the surrender of a single truth of 
physical, biological, historical, or any other science) is, I believe, 
the logical outcome of the Theistic corollary implied by that power 
of ethical intuition which so forcibly proclaims both the responsibilities 
and the dignity of man. 


St. GEORGE MIVART. 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


Some months ago it was my privilege to speak out in this Review 
concerning the defects of modern education. What I said excited 
both warm assent and lively opposition, and was made the text of 
more than one amusing essay, wherein, with the complacent self- 
eulogy that marks this age, it was triumphantly shown that my 
alarms were only veiled pessimism, and that not only what was actual, 
but what was possible,in the way of progress justified our greater 
hopes, and taught us to condone what was amiss or defective. We 
were told we must make the best of our materials; that we cannot 
expect deep or thorough learning in the masses, but that the spread 
of what is called modern education had added greatly to the comfort 
and the respectability of the lower classes. There seemed, moreover, 
a strong tendency in my critics to assume a democratic tone even in 
learning, to deny that we should spend time or money in keeping up 
a select minority, a superior society pursuing knowledge for its own 
sake, and apart from practical applications. There was an evident 
tendency to look upon university extension lectures, cheap evening 
classes, standard examinations for the masses, degrees by mere ex- 
amination, and other such travesties or parodies on real education, as 
the distinction or even the glory of the generation, instead of its 
reproach. Far from striving to bring back education into its old 
condition—a contact between individual human minds, the teacher 
and the taught, where the former not only tells facts, but inculcates 
ways of thinking—these people desire it to be made more and more 
impersonal, a perfect machine where an anonymous paper is answered 
by a cipher candidate, and where marks are given on such mechanical 
principles, that when the mistakes are ascertained, any clerk can tot 
up and apportion the credit. We used to speak of a great provost, a 
great tutor, a great professor—men who perhaps wrote no books, 
and yet left their stamp upon a whole generation of students. But it 
cost both money and time to go and live under their influence. Now 
the poor worker in some City garret who goes down periodically toa 
public hall to hear a youth giving extension lectures, and then gets 
examined with 5,000 others in sections, which cover every manufac- 
turing centre in England, this modest and diligent creature is to be 
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ranked as equal, or superior to, the university man of a former age. 
Text-books are so good, and science (the only subject fitted for such 
treatment) is so precise, that any person anywhere can read his book, 
and any intelligent paper will find out whether he knows it. What 
more do you want? And so you will get rid of all the folly and the 
vanity of an aristocracy in letters, of a class who look upon the public 
as outside the bounds of real refinement, and as incapable of enjoying 
the higher pleasures of the select minority. 

Iam not concerned to defend myself against the charge of dis- 
liking and even despising such a prospect. It leads us into the 
melancholy path of so-called progress, which Mr. Pearson has so ably 
presented to us in his remarkable book. It means the triumph of 
average mediocrity, or, at all events, of docility, and the extinction 
of genius, if, indeed, it be possible for man to extinguish that ‘ candle 
of the Lord.’ What was urged in my last paper, and what need not 
be further urged here, was simply this: Let us have teaching, and 
not examining; let us have men, and not machinery, for our 
educators ; and let us not, under the guise of democratic fair play, 
saddle ourselves with a system of competition which seems to be 
designed expressly for the rich. For never was there a time when 
the intellectual prizes offered by our public service required so 
imperatively the outlay of capital to attain them. 

But now let me deal with those fairer critics who urged that 
- mere complaints are not practical. Admitting that the condition of 
things in education is bad, and that our Education Department is 
going on either blindly or ignorantly, can nothing be done in detail 
to mend the matter? If we cannot obtain at once a great and 
radical reform, should we not at least make such suggestions as may 
lead our directors into some better way? Is your whole province 
criticism, and not instruction ? 

In reply to these questions, it may be urged, in the first place, 
that, without detailed criticism, men will not admit, or even recog- 
nise, the vices of the existing systems. Nor is any real improvement 
possible till these vices are clearly admitted. Contrition is the 
necessary antecedent to repentance. Otherwise, all proposals to 
alter and improve are met with the objection that great changes 
have already been made, that splendid results have already been 
obtained, and that we have only frightened ourselves with a bugbear 
of our own invention. If this point is not clearly made out, if it is 
not admitted that reformation is really required, all suggestions are 
idle. On the other hand, every practical educator must admit that, 
to reverse a large policy, to go back on measures once adopted, and 
endeavour to start again as if nothing had happened, is well-nigh 
impossible, If your horses are bolting, you had far better hold the 
reins and guide them, than either jump out, or then stand in the 
way and try to stop them. 
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I will therefore suggest what seems to be feasible as regards the 
various branches of the subject, while reminding the reader earnestly 
that education is no panacea for human ills. It will not banish 
crime; still less will it secure happiness; nay, rather, it is quite 
certain, as it is now carried on, to create a large spread of unhappi- 
ness, of a type most difficult to cure—I mean the unhappiness of 
Discontent. Let us begin, then, with primary education. This is 
what we consider the boon demanded by the poor, and from which 
nobody should be excluded. The three R’s may be admitted as fit 
for everybody, and I am not disposed to quarrel with those who 
insist that they must be forced on everybody. I will only remark 
upon this that there are many cases of children going to school for 
six years, and not learning to read. Such cases are before me at 
present, even in Ireland, where the children are far more intelligent 
(on the average) than they are in England. 

But the first question to be answered is this: Do you mean to 
make this primary education of the simplest kind a thing definite and 
inclusive or is it to be only the introduction to something higher and 
more various? Are you going to have higher classes in the primary 
schools, and additional subjects, so that poor boys and girls may be 
tempted to attack other studies than those necessary to a life of 
manual labour ? The popular notion holds all education to be one, 
or at least homogeneous, and all its grades the ascending steps of a 
ladder, reaching from earth to heaven. But these modern democrats 
seem also to hold the old absurdity of Rousseau and his school, copied 
into the preamble of the American Constitution, that all men are 
equal in rights and capabilities. Inequality is, and ever must be, 
the first condition of any society. There must always be labouring 
classes, serving classes, whose food is earned by physical exertion, for 
most of which other people pay them. ‘The poor,’ says our Lord, 
‘ ye have always with you.’ Will it make this large and permanent 
class better able to perform their functions to society if you give them 
a smattering, say of French, or of that jumble of science called 
geology, and make them believe that, under possible circumstances, 
they might rise from their humble station, and rival those whom 
they now see with higher knowledge, and apparently with greater 
leisure ? Surely,though we may specialise in higher education, and allow 
each pupil to work at what he chooses, or likes best, with the poorer 
and more ignorant classes it is imperative to choose for them what 
they ought to know, and to restrict our general system to something 
clear, definite, and almost universally attainable. The plan which 
induces those who are only learning the three R’s to believe that they 
are inferior to others, that their education is incomplete, that if they 
studied Latin, and French, and Euclid they would be happier and 
earn higher wages—this plan must conduce both to the bad and 
imperfect studies, and to much unreasonable discontent. 
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But what, the modern theorist will ask, are we to do for those, 
even of the lowest class, who turn out too good for their primary 
school ; to whom Nature has given, if not genius, at least mental 
endowments far above the average? Are we not to provide him with 
a chance of perfecting his education, and rising to higher things ? 
Certainly ; but let us understand clearly what it is ‘to have his edu- 
cation completed,’ and what the higher things are to which he should 
attain. The present system tends to put him into a different kind 
of school—what is called a grammar school—and teach him things 
which will probably turn him into an inferior member of another 
class, whereas what we should teach him is to become a really 
superior man in the class to which he belongs. The real way to 
promote happiness in any society is to raise a class, not to raise its 
best members out of a class. The best means for this great end I 
take to be the establishment of proper technical schools, which will 
teach the thinking members of any class, especially of the lowest, to do 
the work set before them more intelligently and thoroughly than before. 

In a public criticism of my former article, the Duke of Abercorn 
remarked that I had wholly omitted the topic of technical schools. 
This omission will now be repaired. But let us understand clearly 
that technical schools should include widely diverse kinds of teaching. 
There is no better or more useful technical school, for example, than 
a good cookery class, in which young women of the poorer sort are 
taught to make intelligent use of simple materials, and so contribute 
both to the economy and comfort of their homes. In Ireland, 
especially, where the lower classes either reject, waste, or spoil the 
best materials by their scandalous ignorance of the first. principles of 
decent cookery, such training may fairly be regarded as second to 
none in practical importance. But to introduce into such technical 
teaching principles of hygiene, the chemistry of fermentation, &c., is 
surely useless and absurd. Such teaching should be purely practical. 
A school of engineering is a technical school of another kind. Here 
we must presuppose some knowledge of both pure and applied 
mathematics, and the proper place for such a school is in connection 
with a university, where the arts course gives the necessary know- 
ledge of theory, before the student comes to handle his materials as 
an engineer. There should therefore be a clear division established 
between primary and secondary technical schools; or if, as I think is 
usual, the term technical school is confined to the primary or practical 
kind, let us insist that this is a different thing from a professional 
school, and intended to train a different class in a different way. 
Schools for shorthand writing and for practical telegraphing, which 
require more ordinary intelligence and quickness of hand, are very 
useful primary technical schools for a city population. But here, 
again, we have a danger that our poorer country children will be 
taught that these city occupations are more noble as well as more 
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lucrative than the duties of intelligent agriculture. There is good 
reason to believe that such an ancient and honourable pursuit as the 
tilling of the soil suffers so much from ignorance, and from the con- 
tempt into which the ignorance of farmers has brought it. It is as 
old as the book of Ecclesiasticus for the man of books to exclaim : 
How can he have wisdom whose talk is of bullocks ? 

It is a practical fallacy that because pastoral and agricultural work 
can be done by ignorant people, that neither of them deserves an 
intelligent study. Yet anyone who has seen one clever tenant farmer 
on an estate raise himself to opulence while all his neighbours, with 
the same capital and means, remained paupers, will feel at once how 
much could be done by raising the intellectual level of the grazier and 
the farmer. In Ireland, at all events, one may say confidently that the 
loss occasioned by useless fences, neglected weeds, and the mere delays 
of idleness deprive the population of half the produce of their farms.' 

So also cottage gardening could be taught in a primary technical 
system, and if arrangements were made to instruct smart country 
boysin the art of ploughing or working with the newer machinery upon 
farms, in the art of growing vegetables and such kindred occupations, 
the general character and the comfort of our rural population might 
be vastly improved. The organisation of such a system of technical 
instruction in country districts would no doubt require great skill and, 
at the commencement, both outlay and patience on the part of the 
State ; but, so far as I know, no real improvement of this kind was ever 
sudden or cheap. Some beginnings of this kind have been made, 
mostly by private benevolence, in the department of sea-fishing, and 
the results already attained show that in Ireland at least an industry 
of the first order has been lying idle for want of intelligence and 
thrift. But it is all-important to note that many isolated attempts, 
perfectly successful so long as they were watched and controlled by 
the originator, have died out as soon as he grew weary or died. It 
seems to require some generations of training to create a hereditary 
instinct of work in classes which have been from time immemorial 
thriftless, improvident, and idle. Probably the quickest road to an 
enduring improvement is to import new blood and promote inter- 
marriages of intelligent immigrants with the natives. 

But, quite apart from all these special contrivances to make the 
eternal duties of the country poor not only more lucrative, but more 
honourable, and therefore more efficiently performed, there is the 
general duty lying upon us that, when we teach all our population to 
read, we shall put something worth reading within their reach. 

There is, perhaps, no more serious outcome of all our efforts at 
primary education than this: we know perfectly well, and without 


1 Of course I am speaking generally. There is an occasional oasis of good 
farming in Ireland which astonishes the traveller. The best example of it known to 
me is the neighbourhood of Ballindrate, between Strabanc and Raphoe. 
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doubt, that most of what poor people read is not only not improving, 
but positively injuriousto them. For what is the nature of our cheap 
literature? It is indeed true that of recent years an occasional 
spirited publisher has produced sixpenny volumes of great authors, 
and created for them a very great circulation.? But our cheap 
literature means the penny press, and those weekly papers which 
season their news with allusions or direct references to the immoral- 
ities of modern society. The penny papers are bad enough, inasmuch 
as they are one and all party papers, whose mission in politics is to 
justify and laud everything which one side does, while they censure 
or ridicule every act of the other. Gross partiality and the unfairness 
which arises from partiality are therefore ingrained in all our political - 
daily papers. To supply such stuff is surely not to give our poorer 
classes any education in politics. Nor is it a practical answer to 
urge that they can readily read both sides, and then judge between 
them. Not one in a thousand, even of our educated classes, makes 
it his habit to read both sides and study daily two opposite news- 
papers, far less is it to be expected that those who have only the 
elements of letters will either care, or be able, to weigh the competing 
falsehoods, and extract from mis-leaders in opposing prints the true 
and sober guidance which an impartial critic might afford them. 
They will rather learn to misinterpret the motives and malign the 
action of those whom they have been taught to regard as their 
political opponents. So far, therefore, is the fashionable Radical theory 
—that the great hope of the future lies in the political education of 
the people—from being true that we may almost assert the opposite 
as being practically true: education in politics through the daily 
press is an immoral education, for it gives daily lessons in unfairness, 
and tends not to efface but to ingrain the prejudices of ignorant men. 

The.reniedy for these evils is obvious enough, but the application 
of it almost“hopeless. And yet if we will not be weary of well-doing, 
and always keep before us a high ideal, we may in the end effect 
some real improvement. The first thing we have to do is to provide 
not only in our towns, but in country districts, sound free libraries, 
where all those who have aspirations beyond the meredaily wants of their 
material lives’ may find spiritual food by contact with great spirits— 
novelists, poets, historians, essayists. This, and not the passing of 
standards, or the competing for prizes, is the true way to enlarge the 
education of those among our poor who are fit to receive more than 
the rudiments of letters. A small minority only can ever be expected 
to take advantage of it, but as regards the rest it is perfectly idle to 
attempt anything more than to give them the means of learning 
technically what will support them. To force all human beings into 
the same mould is the great blunder of all the modern schemes. 


? I refer especially to Messrs. Macmillan’s edition of Charles Kingsley’s works, of 
which copies were bought up to a million. 
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The establishment, however, of a large system of free libraries— 
in the country even of lending libraries—will avail but little until we 
wean the people from seeking for mental excitement in the daily 
press, or still more in that odious weekly press which would have no 
existence were it not for murder, adultery, theft, and calumny. 

To exclude these promoters of immorality from the reading-rooms 
of our libraries is perfectly idle so long as people want to read them ; 
for the readers will soon desert the library for the pothouse or the 
street-corner, where one reads out the tale of prurience or crime, 
while the rest enjoy the excitement. To improve this bad taste, to 
engender in the poor a dislike for those vulgar romances which teach 
them to misunderstand society beyond them, is a task probably beyond 
the power of any social reformer the world has yet seen. But, 
nevertheless, the theory of moral improvement is clear enough, and 
must not be set aside because the practice is difficult and for the 
present impossible. 

There is, then, no use in teaching our people to read unless they 
have access to reading which will improve them, and such reading 
should be supplied to them freely. There is but little use in supplying 
such reading if the ground is already occupied with unwholesome and 
mischievous mental food. To destroy the taste for the latter and to 
breed a desire for something purer is the necessary condition of any 
real improvement in those among the poor who try to think and try 
to read for themselves. That all the poor should do so is not to be 
expected in the present conditions of human intellect, and if they 
did the results would certainly be disastrous. 

If the foregoing arguments be correct, they point therefore to the 
establishment of a large system of primary technical education and a 
large system of local libraries (excluding newspapers) as the best 
means of enlarging and promoting our primary education. So far as 
private reading goes, we should give the people access to a more 
varied stock of knowledge than they can now command; so far as in- 
struction goes, we should by no means enlarge the number of subjects, 
but see that those which are all-important are thoroughly taught. 

Let us now turn to the higher branches of education, the 
universities, and the grammar schools, which have always stood in 
close connection with them. Indeed, as the one leads to the other, 
we may attain our conclusions by considering university and higher 
technical education first, and drawing our references regarding higher 
schools from what we have established concerning the ultimate stages 
of instruction. Anyone who has read my former article need not 
be reminded that I exclude altogether those mere examining bodies 
which are sham universities, which no sensible educator now supports. 
The present agitation in London, under the very shadow of the most 
honest and respectable among them, presupposes that London has no 
university, and a recent Commission has been inquiring how such a 
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thing can be founded in the metropolis.* The problems discussed 
before the Commission are the very problems which fall within the 
scope of this paper, so that I shall now put into a terser form what I 
urged there, as a witness. 

The old universities, with the number and division of the subjects 
for a liberal education fixed for them by long medieval tradition, have 
found themselves in this country faced by a great and growing diffi- 
culty. Numbers of new sciences and new requirements in knowledge 
have arisen. The man who wants to turn to practical life after his 
college days are over claims some practical preparation for his pro- 
fession. If this lie, as it generally does, outside the traditional arts 
course, is he right in demanding that the universities shall accommodate © 
themselves to the variety and detail of modern professions, and supply 
him with what training he requires in any or all of them? or shall 
we tell him that university education is one thing, and technical and 
professional training another ; that if he demands the former, he must 
submit to learning things deemed useless by the public, and in any 
case so purely theoretical ; that the application of them to practice 
is a separate thing, to be attained by subsequent training or experi- 
ence? Shall we march with the age, and bid for the favour of the 
masses, by making our universities include technical teaching of all 
sorts, or shall we run the risk of having our ancient seats of learning 
thrust aside as an antiquated and expensive machinery for doing 
badly what is done better and more cheaply by other means? The 
problem is by means easy of solution, and there is much to be said 
on both sides. 

Let us, in the first place, get rid of some popular mistakes arising 
from confusion of thought. There are many who think that a 
university should be the home of universal knowledge, where a 
student should be able to learn all and every branch of human learn- 
ing. That is of course an exaggerated, and therefore false, view : under 
no circumstances was the old conception of a university to include 
more than the full range of liberal studies, and all such pursuits 
as trades and handicrafts were beyond its scope. But now the 
boundary-line between handicrafts and scientific pursuits is becoming 
effaced ; the engineer, for example, may be either operative or a 
man of science—he is even sometimes both—and so this limitation is 
not very clear or easily defined. 

This vagueness of theory leads, however, to a very serious practical 
mistake. Assuming that a liberal or university education implies 

* The Commission should have worded its object correctly. Instead of proposing 
to inquire into the proposed establishment of a ‘teaching university in London,’ it 
should be ‘ of a university’ in London. To dissociate the term university from the 
term teaching is to separate a species from the essential difference which constitutes 
it. Granting degrees is not essential to a university, and even now there are 


degrees granted by other authorities, i.e. the Archbishop of Canterbury may grant a 
degree in Music. 
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general knowledge, we find people who ought to know better insisting 
that an education which omits teaching in modern languages and 
natural sciences and political economy is incomplete, and so not only 
our universities, but our public schools, are invaded by teachers of all 
sorts of subjects, and our old university courses confounded by the 
insertion of new and divers requirements, so that the student who 
was formerly thought well enough trained by pure mathematics 
must now know physics; he that formerly studied but Latin and 
Greek must now make English a business, and read the poets not asa 
privilege, but as a task. We hear intelligent men who have grown 
grey in the business of education putting forth gravely the following 
kind of mischievous fallacy: Is it not disgraceful that a young man 
should leave a place of liberal education without knowing how a 
locomotive works, or without being able to read a French or German 
book, or without understanding the composition of the rocks in a 
mountain chain, or without knowing the origins of his native lan- 
guage and literature? or what not? Each one of these questions 
suggests an affirmative answer, and makes the vulgar public wonder 
how the benighted medizvalism of the schools has been tolerated. 
When they all come together, even an ordinary fool can see that the 
programme is as chimerical as Mr. Gladstone’s programme of 1893, and 
that, like the child who tries to secure more than the hands will hold, 
we are likely to drop the best things, and earn not wealth, but dis- 
satisfaction. Hence come such follies at our schools as the apportion- 
ing of perhaps two hours in the week to teaching a great and com- 
plicated subject such as French or chemistry! The schoolmasters 
are rather coerced than criminal. Silly parents who have heard the 
above questions put with that air that precludes a negative answer as 
absurd, say their children must learn French and physics, so the 
schoolmasters must pretend to doit. But let anyone who knows French 
go through the sixth forms of our public schools, which are the best, 
and find me three boys per cent. who, with every desire to be lenient, 
can be described as knowing anything worth knowing about the 
language.‘ And so of the rest of all these subjects so necessary for 
every man of liberal education to know. The old doctrine that all 
we can teach the young out of the infinite of what can be known, is 
how to know one or two things, so that while the knowing of other 
things may be made easier, the knowing of other things inaccurately 
may be despised—this doctrine seems almost driven out of the world. 

Let us now come back to the principles which must underlie the 
discussion. In the first place, there is a limit to the number of sub- 
jects which a university, however complete, can or ought to teach, 
officially. Secondly, there is a still further, a narrower limit to the 
number of subjects which it should allow a student to learn. 


4 Excluding, of course, such as have spoken it for years as infants, and who have 
not yet forgotten to use it under their school training. 
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As regards the first, I will not deny that the pressure of modern 
science may compel us to extend somewhat the old curriculum. It 
is impossible, for example, to exclude the theoretical teaching 
of electrical science, a subject occupying a very small place in the 
knowledge of the last century. But whether there should be pro- 
fessors of, and teaching in, modern languages, such as French and 
German, is far more open to question. A professor of the Romance 
languages, who does work on the lines of Dietz, or one of Teutonic 
speech, is another thing. But to supplement the duties of idle 
parents, and incompetent nurses and governesses, by teaching lads 
in the university, or rather by pretending to teach them, a practical 
use of French and German, is to degrade universities into inefficient - 
primary schools. To provide a special training in agriculture—a 
question now under discussion in Cambridge and in Dublin—is to 
make the other mistake, and to endeavour to teach men what they 
can and ought to learn afterwards. But here, again, so far as the pure 
sciences of chemistry and botany may tend to make a man a more 
intelligent farmer, so far he may study them theoretically at his uni- 
versity. Our professional schools in universities, which are rapidly 
replacing the old faculties, are in great danger of .becoming too 
practical, and so admitting all manner of collateral and non-liberal 
studies. They ought not and cannot fit a man completely for practi- 
cal life. Above all, they must resist the absurd fallacy that, because 
it is disgraceful for an educated man to be ignorant of this or that 
subject, therefore they are bound to cram each and every one of them 
into their curriculum. I have known a very great physician who 
only acquired a practical knowledge of botany late in life, and never 
knew the Latin names of that science beyond what he picked up from 
imitating the prescriptions of his seniors. It was to the great credit 
of his teachers that they allowed him to spend his time in clinical 
work, instead of ‘ fooling round to lectures of dried plants.’ And yet 
is it not shocking, exclaims the doctrinaire, that a man should be 
prescribing the use of drugs of which he knows nothing whatever in 
nature? Let us answer boldly: it is not shocking. On the con- 
trary, it is shocking to worry and weary out the student with accu- 
mulations of courses and of lectures which occupy his whole day, to 
the exclusion of all time for thinking, or pursuing any inquiry of his 
own. The recent action of the Medical Council, insisting upon a 
five-year course (instead of four) for medical students, is a grave 
blunder of this kind. Piling on the fuel only puts out the fire. 

The universities, at least, should not give way to the weakness of 
taking up every new fad in science, like an elderly beauty who dreads 
to be behindhand in the fashions because she feels her charms are 
no longer undisputed. Thus we learned our classics far better and 
more thoroughly before the faddists inflicted on us papers on Com- 
parative Philology—a so-called science in which nearly every principle 
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once recognised has been exploded, so that the great works of one 
generation wander into the waste-paper basket of the next. Of the 
same sort is the modern fashion of infecting the study of history 
with that of political economy and other modern science, in which the 
first great pioneer still holds his place on our bookshelves, but in which 
few principles have been steadily maintained, and concerning which 
authorities even now show irreconcilable differences. And so far the 
political economists may have succeeded in making our histories drier ; 
they have not succeeded in making them better. In fact, the great 
qualities for an historian—psychological insight and a vivid imagina- 
tion—are rather marred by the cold view which estimates men as only 
items in averages. A careful and accurate study of the facts is perhaps 
more easily attained without the bias of modern theories. Even if the 
reader will not agree with me concerning these examples, I am con- 
tent if he will sanction my principle: not only can universities, or 
the highest liberal education, never embrace everything that should 
be known, especially the practical studies of life—they should not even 
hamper the great old studies, in themselves a very excellent and 
acknowledged mental training, with appendages of novel origin and 
doubtful value. 

All these arguments will seem most convenient to the specialist, 
who says tous: ‘ Very well; I quite agree with you that we are over- 
taxing our youth and burdening it with many idle studies, which 
only spoil the thorough knowledge of anything. That was always 
our view. But I differ with you about limiting the scope of the 
universities. If they have the means of paying for teachers of all 
sorts, why not do so? But, far from requiring every student to study 
a number of different things, let us specialise him ; let him take up 
what suits him and what he prefers. Then insist upon a high 
standard in that, and you will turn out more competent and useful 
men than you do on the present system. What is the use of an 
engineer learning Greek, or a theologian mathematics? And this 
falls in perfectly with your second principle: that there must be a 
limitation of the subjects taught to each student. Better learn one 
thing well than three or four badly.’ This principle has been so far 
admitted in both Oxford and Cambridge that, after a very slight test 
in arts, which they call their Moderations, or Little-go, almost any 
student is allowed to devote the rest of his course to one subject only ; 
and so we have university men turned out who have not an inkling 
of astronomy, or ethics, or psychology or mechanics, provided they 
obtain a creditable degree in Latin or Greek, in law, or modern 
history. 

Is this, then, to be our ideal of a reformed university? Is it to 
be a conglomerate of schools—nay, even of schools scattered over the 
country, whose students have no bond save that they come in the 
same halls for examination, and get a degree pretending to be of 
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uniform value? Are we to have university men meeting together 
and calling themselves alumni of the same Mater who have not a 
single point in common? Is this our notion of a liberal education, 
that it breeds for us specialists hopelessly ignorant beyond their 
often narrow sphere? If there be any difference between a technical 
and a liberal education, it surely lies here. As, therefore, I have 
been insisting that in all proper education we should limit the 
number of subjects we undertake to teach each student, so now I 
take the other side, and insist that every student who receives a 
liberal education must be taught a certain number of subjects, 
whether he likes them or not. To urge, as many do, that a boy ought 
only to learn what he has a taste for, is to throw an egis over sloth - 
and incompetence. The only thing boys generally have a taste for 
is for amusing themselves; many of them have a taste for mere 
idleness ;° only a very small minority have a taste for any definite 
serious pursuit, and if they have, they will prosecute it under any 
circumstances. The first step in any education is to recognise that 
it means drudgery—improbus labor, as the Latin poet calls it—and 
that no human mind has attained anything in the way of training 
till it can apply itself with vigour and patience to subjects for which 
it has no liking. Nor is it the least true that men never succeed at 
studies unless they have a taste for them. The first Lord Redesdale 
left it on record that he had never met a successful man at the 
Bar who had taken to the law because he felt for it a natural apti- 
tude. Every one of his successful contemporaries had gone to the 
Bar from the mere desire of making a livelihood, and in the process 
of earning their bread had attained a taste for, or a mastery in, their 
profession. It may, therefore, be laid down as an axiom that, untila 
man has learned to apply his mind intelligently and without friction 
to whatever problem is set before him, he is not properly educated. 
A lad who has been trained to do that, though he may have only 
learnt it through two or three subjects, is a better man than he who 
has been lectured upon ‘all the subjects which an educated man 
ought to know,’ and therefore knows none of them, This being pre- 
mised, we come to the question what the compulsory subjects in a 
liberal education ought to be. The answer has been prepared for us 
by the wisdom and experience of many generations ; and I cannot 
see that any improvement in principle has yet been made upon it. 
The largest example of a bustled-up modern education, on the new 
principle that democracy is to prevail even there, and everybody is 
to choose what ‘he likes, is the education given by many modern 
universities in America. I doubt that anyone in Europe would urge 
us to follow that example. The medieval idea—things are not 


* Like the schoolboy who boasted that he had already begun his preparation for 
his medical studies at the age of fifteen. This interesting preoccupation with his 
fature profession was found to consist in giving up Greek. 
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necessarily false or antiquated because they were discovered in the 
Middle Ages—is broadly this : no man is educated till he has learned 
the structure of some language beyond his mother-tongue, and till 
he has learned to frame a scientific demonstration. For this 
purpose the wisdom of centuries has selected the terse, logical, well- 
understood Latin grammar, and the simple demonstrations of plane 
geometry and algebra. I do not advocate the retention of Euclid 
any more than that of the Eton Latin Grammar. But the two 
subjects are not to be superseded; not, indeed, for the shallow 
reason given by Mill in his Inaugural Address, that one makes you 
think accurately, and the other gives you elegance of form. To 
write a correct piece of Latin prose is, in the first place, as thorough 
an exercise in reasoning, as thorough a feat in accuracy, as any 
demonstration in Euclid. To recast one language into another, to 
avoid all the blunders and inaccuracies which beset the employ- 
ment of a foreign language, is a mental exercise which has no 
parallel as a general mental training in accuracy, in watchful- 
ness, in the general logic of reasoning. Therefore it was—or, at 
least, not without—this consideration that J. H. Newman said to 
me, when he was an old man, that, in his experience, the best way 
to teach a boy to write English was to make him write Latin prose. 
All the earlier masters of English were taught in this way; nor does 
it seem likely, when we read the writings of the modern ‘ English 
scholars,’ that we shall decide in favour of a scientific teaching of our 
mother-tongue as an adequate alternative. No living language, as 
has often been observed since Kant first said it, can replace a dead 
one for this purpose ; for its grammar is modified and disturbed by 
use, and the standards of excellence are sure to vary with succeeding 
generations. But, in learning the principles of Latin, as in learning 
geometry, it is not, as with those sciences above adduced as faulty 
subjects of instruction, where the son must unlearn what his father 
has taught him. 

If the principle be admitted, it is not here necessary to go into 
further detail, and argue the vexed question whether Greek should 
be compulsory or not; whether applied mathematics should be 
insisted upon as they are in Dublin, or ignored as they are in 
Oxford, as requisite for every degree in arts. It is enough to insist 
that every boy who desires a liberal education must undertake to 
learn things he does not like, and things useless if regarded from 
the lowest standpoint ; so every university worthy the name should 
insist upon a homogeneous course for every one of its students. 
‘That those who have satisfied the requirements in this direction 
should be allowed to specialise, and prosecute one subject far beyond 
the rest, is but reasonable. But a university man ought to mean 
a man of a distinct type, and for that purpose the training of all 
such men should be to a considerable extent homogeneous. It is 
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most desirable that every soldier who has the gifts and the ambition 
for it should become an accomplished swordsman or marksman, but 
that does not in the least abolish the necessity for the ordinary drill, 
without which no man can be called a soldier, however he may be 
skilled in certain military accomplishments. The great danger 
threatening the old and real universities in the present day is that 
they will sacrifice this essential homogeneity of type to the clamour 
for practical teaching, for specialising, indeed for teaching at the 
universities boys who have received no proper education at the 
schools. No doubt, the old colleges will be far richer if they go out 
into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in ; but will 
they remain respectable? And when they cease to be respectable, 
will they maintain the struggle with those special teachers created 
by the competitive system ? 

If these be the principles adopted in true and proper universities, 
the restoration of our higher schools to the older type would follow 
as a matter of course. The separation of young boys into classical 
and modern departments results in this—that every idle lad seeks to 
escape Greek by entering the modern side, and almost every boy on 
the classical side is taught his mathematics badly and stupidly. Any 
sort of mathematical teaching seems to be thought good enough for 
the classical side, and indeed, until Oxford makes her mathematical 
tests serious, we can hardly expect the schools to improve. Above 
all, Euclid should be banished from the classical side of our public 
schools, and some modern book substituted; not that Euclid is a 
bad book, but because it is a sort of fetish, which classical ushers 
imagine they can teach by making boys learn it off by heart. They. 
would hardly dare to do this with a modern book which had no 
claim to be verbally inspired. All these suggestions are, however, 
distinctly for those who have means enough to afford a long and 
leisurely education. So long as some people are cultivated and 
others not, there must be at least an intellectual aristocracy, and 
any attempt to lower the highest sort so as to bring it, in time and 
in outlay, within the reach of the poor, who must earn their bread as 
quickly as possible, will end in the worst kind of failure. It will 
spoil the instruction of both rich and poor, and will so confuse the 
notions of both upon the subject that they will not even feel the 
greatness of the mischief. 

So far we may go in theory ; but what about practice? Society 
is not distributed into rich and poor, separated by a distinct boundary 
line, but from affluence to indigence there are innumerable degrees ; 
nay more, the majority of those who send their sons to universities 
may be said to hover upon the boundary-line—just able to afford it— 
perhaps unwise in making the effort. It is, generally speaking, a 
laudable ambition in parents to give their sons the highest training, 
to raise them, if possible, to a higher condition than they have them- 

VoL. XXXIV—No. 198 Q 
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selves attained, even though this latter feeling has done vast mischief 
among vain people, like the Irish, who are mostly ignorant enough 
to believe that idleness is the distinction of the better classes. 
However, the majority, even at our most expensive universities, 
consists of those whose parents may afford to educate them slowly 
and expensively, but still require them to adopt a profession and 
support themselves hereafter. They must, therefore, get technical 
training with or after their liberal education. The question remains, 
Is it better to provide this at and in connection with the arts training 
of the universities, or shall we divorce it from them and confine it to 
higher technical schools ? Or is the course at present in vogue the 
best—the path of compromise, which gives up some of the arts, and 
sacrifices some of the practical work, and makes an artistic and a pro- 
fessional training a sort of composite thing? Iam not one of those 
theorists to whom the very word compromise has a hateful sound. It 
only means the sacrifice of principle, if your principle be one that 
admits of no modification ; and what man of sense will adopt such iron 
laws in practical life ? There are many complicated problems which can 
only be settled by compromise, and surely it is better, if possible, to 
go with a movement, and improve it as a friend, than to stand aloof 
and curse it as an opponent. But here, too, there is a boundary-line 
where compromise should cease, though the determination of that 
line is the hardest problem of all, and the right solution of it the 
great discovery which every sensible theorist strives to attain. From 
old times we have the indications of what would lead to such a com- 
promise in our universities. The faculties of divinity, law, and 
medicine, to which modern science has justly added engineering, 
were distinctly schools tending to lead from mere general theory to 
the application of that theory to human needs. And now these 
faculties have come to be regarded as the highest and most creditable 
way of entering the professions in connection with each of them. 
But in modern days, according as the needs and requirements of the 
professions have become more exacting, there has been, even in the 
old and great universities, a tendency to relax the arts requirements, 
to allow this and that concession, so that while our youth may 
acquire technical proficiency of a special kind, they may still count 
as men of a liberal education and no mere tradesmen at their business. 
I do not deny the importance of some such compromise, or the im- 
portance of keeping young men who are following a special line in 
close contact with those who are following other lines, still more with 
those who are obtaining a purely liberal education. On the Protestant 
side, for example, we have always thought the Romanist method of 
separating theological students from the rest and teaching them in 
“special seminaries is a bad one, and that our clergy are far better 
trained by being brought up among lay students and in contact with 
the study of lay subjects, The history, the philosophy, the astronomy 
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which has been and is still taught in Roman Catholic theological 
schools could not stand the test of open discussion among lay students 
pursuing these studies in a modern spirit. Is it a fair training 
for any clergy to keep them from understanding these things, and 
send them into the world maimed in these important branches of 
human knowledge? But, speaking generally, the important question 
seems to be, how far we may limit or curtail each side of education, 
the general and the special, so as to make a fair progress in both 
possible during a university course? So far as my knowledge of 
the facts reaches, there have been two mistakes commonly made in 
this path of compromise. We must remember that there are techni- 
cal schools, and the old system of apprenticing, even in connection 
with the learned professions. It is one way of entering such a calling 
to bind a youth to a great practical master, and make him learn by 
constantly seeing his master work. Many of our greatest professional 
men have been so trained, and if the requirements of our public pro- 
fessional schools keep increasing, the day will come when the appren- 
tice who has been treated as a human being will outrun in efficiency, 
and therefore in public favour, the college student who has been 
treated as a receptacle. The mistake, however, which most of these 
higher technical schools make is to fall in with the prevailing in- 
sincerity of the age, and set up sham requirements in arts. I have 
heard of one surgical college in which Greek was required for the 
matriculation ; but any student who could distinguish a p from a o 
was considered qualified in that subject. The result must be that 
conscientious boys would spend their time at learning much more 
than this, and yet not nearly enough to be of any educatory use, ~ 
while those who are quite ignorant are allowed to pose as ‘arts 
students.’ In all such technical schools, there should be a bold re- 
jection of this sham ; they should proclaim that they will prepare a 
lad for his profession with no extraneous qualifications, and so a 
simple primary education in reading and writing might be combined 
with great technical skill. There seems to be only one great calling 
— it is not the fashion to call it a profession—where this truth is 
recognised. In mercantile pursuits, including the Stock Exchange, 
young men every day attain to eminence with a merely practical 
knowledge of their. business. I ask, Would these men be one whit 
better if they were obliged to qualify by an examination in arts for 
being clerks in warehouses or stockbrokers’ offices? To my mind 
he has had at least one privilege over many professional men; he 
has never spent his time on sham. This is the position which the 
higher technical schools should take up in contrast to the universities. 
They should make the best men they can by mere practical instruc- 
tion ; the day is fast approaching when no one will despise them for 
this honest course. 

The universities, on the other hand, are giving way far too much 
a2 
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in the direction of practical teaching. Every kind of laxity is tole- 
rated, in order that the medical student may live in hospitals, or 
attend daily clinical teaching, while he is still called a student in 
arts, and passes a reduced course with many indulgences. This is 
quite wrong. It is not in practical matters that a place of liberal 
education can compete with technical schools. The student of a 
university is first of all and essentially an arts student, and no practi- 
cal teaching should be allowed to mar this distinctive character. 

If it could possibly be attained that no professional studies should 
begin till after the arts degree, our arts students would gain by it 
greatly, and I much doubt that the profit to the professional schools 
would be one whit less. But such a reform would postulate two 
changes, perhaps too reasonable to be adopted. First, boys should 
not be kept at our public schools so long; they should be ready to 
come up to their university under the age of eighteen. To this there is 
but one serious objection. It curtails our boys’ pleasures, for it is 
not likely that they ever have a year in their lives with more recrea- 
tion and less cares than the last year at school. Secondly, the pro- 
fessions should be content with a three years’ special course; and 
surely three years devoted exclusively to professional work should be 
not only ample, but more efficient than the present system of mud- 
dling together arts and law, or arts and medicine, for four or five years. 
The recent recommendation of the Medical Council I have already 
noted as really mischievous. It may possibly make the worst prac- 
titioners a little better; it is far more likely to make the better men 
somewhat worse. Nor do I think that any sensible medical man will 
deny that three years devoted to practical work, by a student already 
trained in general intelligence by a sownd arts course, is quite 
sufficient to secure a competent average of knowledge, in any average 
intellect. No dunce will be made competent in five or even ten years. 
A finely tempered intellect will be wearied out and disgusted with 
over-preparation. Such a scheme would enable the majority of young 
men to obtain a really liberal education, and yet enter their profession 
at twenty three, the minor limit long since fixed for our clergy and 
not found in any way oppressive or injurious. Indeed, with the pre- 
sent arduous requirements, such an age may fairly be regarded as 
the earliest possible, in any but exceptional cases. 

The sum of the whole matter is, therefore, this: let us distinguish 
clearly between technical and liberal instruction, even in the highest 
forms. To begin with a combination of both at our public schools is 
perfectly wrong. If they really aim at a liberal education, let that 
be attended to, and upon the old and well-established principles which 
have furnished us with cultivated men for many centuries. To allow 
young boys, or incompetent parents, to select the topics which they 
fancy useful or entertaining is an absurdity. On the other hand, every 
effort should be made to have higher technical schools, not only 
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efficient, but so managed that lads will learn good manners there, 
and may not be stamped with inferiority from a social point of view. 
To make mere technical education as refining as the other is no 
doubt impossible ; but every effort should, nevertheless, be used to 
let those whose lives compel them to accept this narrower course 
still feel the truth of the old adage that ‘manners maketh man.’ 
It is this which affords the strongest argument for having these 
schools in contact with our old universities, when the very atmosphere 
breathes a certain kind of refinement not easily attainable elsewhere. 
But whatever is done in that way, let us not be tempted to muddle 
the two together, and spoil both, for the sake of making our univer- 
sities democratic and attractive to the masses. 

True cultivation can never be cheap, or hastily acquired. It 
must always require many years, and so far as our present methods 
can do it, a great deal of money also. It may yet be possible, not 
without ample endowment of the teachers, to make it cheap for the 
learners, though it is not easy to see how this can be done. But 
until human nature changes completely, cultivation cannot be hurried 
up, and this large demand upon time is, in itself, a grave item of 
expense. Instead of petting and pampering the masses, and pretend- 
ing to them that they can attain anything by means of modern 
short-cuts, it is only common honesty to point out to them that good 
and thorough technical education is the highest object they can hope 
to attain in early life. Any earnest men or women, of any class, may 
set about self-cultivation in the leisure hours of a busy life, and may 
so attain to a very high level of culture; but it will be an affair of 
many years, it will only be attained by minds of exceptional earnest- 
ness and grasp, and even so there will be gaps and flaws in the refine-- 
ment of such people, which very ordinary people of a different class 
will not show. Whether a day will ever come when these distinctions 
will be effaced, I know not; that it is very far off I am certain. 
Whether, if it be indeed possible in the nature of things, it will 
conduce to human happiness, I very much doubt. But if it is to be 
the goal of modern reforms in education, let us at least make sure 
that we all understand what it means, and let us not be led away by 
shams and impostures from a true appreciation of the enormous 
difficulties which remain to be overcome. 


J. P. Mawarry. 
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‘MY STAY IN THE HIGHLANDS’ 


OnE soft August evening, after two days’ hard travelling in the train, 
we got out to find ourselves far north in Scotland. We had a long 
drive of some twelve miles, past little crofts of barley still green and 
meadows full of meadow-sweet, and blue with milk-wort; our route 
wound along a still river, gliding slowly like a silver ribbon in and out 
of the tranquil landscape. ll was so still that a storm seemed an 
unimaginable, impossible thing. The eternal hills were dressed in 
brilliant purple, and enshrouded in mists of blue, and lay one rising 
above the other on every side. 

How lovely is a birch wood! The trees, nestling in amongst the 
fern and heather, looked almost like a grove of olives, but their boles 
were covered with long hanging lichens of diaphanous grey, and the 
moss below them was softer than any Indian carpet. There was a 
great silence, and the dearth of animal life was striking—no sight of 
game and no song of bird—a frightened chaffinch alone crossed our 
path with its alternately bounding and dipping flight, and as it flew 
we saw the flash of its white wings, whilst a cloud of sad, drab-coloured 
moths flitted out amidst the birch-trees at our approach. In the 
meadow below we saw the dun Highland cattle peacefully grazing 
amidst the rushes, and near the river a bit lassie in a bright kirtle 
and barefoot came out to drive them back to the homestead. 
And we, who had come from the crowded capital, felt a sense of 
rest and calm steal over us impossible to describe, and dreamlike 
in its contrast to the long journey we were just ending. This 
sense, however, we knew, like all superlatively good things, could 
only be of short duration. At last we stopped at the door of a 
modern house that might be termed commonplace by English 
eyes were it not for touches in its architecture and surroundings that 
were entirely Scotch. There was one little tower, a miniature imita- 
tion of those at Holyrood. There was also something all un-English 
in the bright blue of the door-stone, freshly coloured to greet us, and 
in the windows, all held open, to admit the air, by little pieces of wood. 
There were no flowers before the sitting-room windows, but Scotch firs 
rose amidst the heather some twenty yards to the western side of the 
house, also a tree, hung with bronze-tinted berries, could be seen, the 
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well-known rowan-tree of song and legend. A month later and this 
fruit would vie in brilliant scarlet with the plumage of any macaw of 
the tropics. 

As we got out of the carriage, across the ill-kept lawn there came 
running to greet us in tumultuous joy our favourite dogs. How glad 
were the faithful creatures to see us again ! 

Kenneth, the keeper, a giant of nearly seven feet, was waiting to 
receive us. There is something still feudal and stately about the 
Highlander ; a sense of leisure and old-world courtesy distinguishes 
him. He seems to be free from the influences of hurry, cheap trains, 
advertised excursions, and co-operative prices. 

There he stood, talking in his musical voice, a picture of manly 
grace and strength, asking no questions, but answering ours with 
that touch of canniness that belongs to all Scotchmen tempered by 
a charm of manner that is found only in races of high altitudes, 
and then only in those far from ‘ the madding crowd.’ 

The next day the old housemaid of ‘ the Lodge,’ Jean, came to me, 
and I asked her after all the good folk of the strath. ‘ Badly,’ she says, 
‘they are ganging, for it wasaye adour winter. ‘Deed, I am informed 
there’s many of them nae but poorly, and there’s many but puir for- 
saken critters, and times is hard,’- I asked if any were ill, and, 
according to my south-country notions of offering help, suggested 
that the sick should have dinners sent them from our table. But 
this revolted the sensitive pride of Jean, and I saw by her face that, 
although she believed my intentions were good, my proposal 
seemed to her a daft offer. At last—and oh! the process is not 
an easy one—I extracted from my old friend that, poor as they are, 
‘the bit bodies would nae like to come with cans and panniers, like 
Gaberlunzie lassies ; but if I would give each a bittie of tay and some 
sugar it would be mighty acceptable; for the merchandise bodie at 
over the shop (some seven miles away) would nae let them have tay 
and such lik’ for naething.’ I accordingly fell into her plan and said 
that she should take them some tea, ‘ and p’r’aps, my leddy, ye’ll nae 
talk about it in the hous, for they lik’ such dealings privy, nae that 
they’re unthankfu’, but it’s jist the bodies’ way.’ 

One day, after a very wet night and torrents of rain in the 
morning, I walked over the moorland and rock in the afternoon to a 
little rough stone and heather-covered cabin, to visit a poor girl that 
I had known in former years—a poor bedridden girl who, from 
thirteen years old, had ‘just spent her time a weary waiting on her 
back.’ 

It was a very primitive abode. Two or three rough ponies, hob- 
bled before the house, followed by their foals, jumped grotesquely 
over the little ditch that divided the path from the moorland. There 
was a patch of emerald green—of turnips—that looked like an oasis 
in a desert, and struck a strong note of colour in the picture, whilst 
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in the distance rose the purple hills, bathed in soft clouds of vapour. 
Several wolfish collies rushed out to bark and show their teeth, and 
then disappeared through the open casement like wild beasts. After 
a moment or two a man came and opened the door. ‘Is it you, 
Mistress Margaret ?’ and he put out his hand and gave me a hearty 
shake. ‘’Deed, and I’m glad to see you.’ 

‘I have come to see Robina, your daughter, I think,’ I answered. 

‘And I’m glad to see ye; but it’s never Robina that ye'll see. 
She left us come this June a twelvemonth. It was a weary waiting 
for her, puir lassie, and I'll no say that she’s got to the Better Place, 
but it’s weel that she was prepared.’ 

He did not cry. There was not even a tear in his eye as he, the 
father, spoke. Nothing seemed to disturb him. On the contrary, 
David Mackay seemed, in talking of his daughter, to be borne up by 
a gentle satisfaction that the weary heart was resting and his tired 
child asleep. 

As I stood and looked at the lonely landscape and at the squalid 
cottage, and thought of the quiet, monotonous lives of its inmates, 
my mind went back to the visits I had paid there in previous years. 

I remembered so well seeing the poor girl lying always on her 
bed, and the look of the peat fire as it ascended through the hole in 
the roof in soft, cloudy blue smoke, whilst scones and oat-cake were 
being baked on a girdle. Then I would go and sit by her, on the 
only chair, and her mother, Jamesina Mackay, would talk in that 
loud, hearty way which distinguishes the ‘ Hieland ’ matron, and with 
Eastern hospitality would put all in her cottage at my disposal. 

‘Is there naething her leddyship would lik’ to have? We'vea 
drap o’ whiskie, and I ken, by what the gude mon says, ’tis bonnie ;’ 
and then in a lower voice she would add, ‘and every rason we have 
to know that the sperit’s pure and fine.’ 

On such occasions I would smile but decline, alleging that I had 
lunched only just before starting for my walk. Then my hostess 
would get quite grieved that I'd ‘ no partake of onything ;’ but, seeing 
my pet mastiff, would declare that if ‘ Mistress Margaret wid no have 
onything, the bonnie doggie would lik’ a drink ;’ and so, to my dis- 
may, and in spite of all I could say to the contrary, I would see my 
fat, overfed pet a second later licking up a bowl of new milk as if 
such a liquid ran from every burn down the hillside. After this, 
when the little customs and outward formalities of Highland etiquette 
had been observed, I would turn to Robina and read her some verses 
from ‘The Book;’ and then, by her request, I would answer her 
many questions and tell her of the great far-off city of London—of 
its fair women, its gay parks, and its theatres, The last, perhaps, 
from a somewhat ‘ moral five acts lecture’ point of view, for I would 
not willingly have wounded her Calvinistic delicacy; and when I 
thus talked I mounted on rose-coloured clouds, metaphorically 
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speaking, and represented London as some gorgeous city of the 
Arabian Nights, where diamonds shone on every breast, where all the 
women were beautiful, and all the men brave and famous. Many 
were Robina’s queries, and she would often say, ‘ Weel, and I suppose 
that yer leddyship will often be supping with the Queen and the 
royal family?’ At this I would laugh, and humbly have to say, ‘ Not 
as often as you think, Bina.’ Then I would tell her some of the 
‘ stories’ that came back to me, but only the graceful and the fair 
ones, for I would not have rubbed off for any gold the bloom of 
Robina’s transparent soul, and when I went I left her thinking that 
the world of Fashion was a fair world, and in that great town so far 
away from the heather and the pine woods all the laughter there was . 
guiltless of tears, the entertainments unmixed pleasures, and ‘ ennui” 
a word unknown. ‘’Tis better hearing you tell than reading books,’ 
once Robina had said to me, a pink flush mantling her pale cheeks ; 
‘but go on, Mistress Margaret, go on.’ 

As I stood outside the cabin door thinking of all this and of poor 
Robina, who now is but a gentle memory, David Mackay held out 
his hand again and pressed mine, and with a ‘Good-bye, Mistress,’ I 
left him and retraced my steps in silence to the Lodge. 

It was getting late, and the blues and purples were dying out of 
the sky, soft lavender-grey clouds rested upon the hills and enveloped 
the woods. Innumerable and minute rain-drops lay upon the grass 
and sparkled faintly on the red hairs of the sun-dew, the bent grass of 
the moorland lay sodden, and the grey sky was reflected sadly in the 
peat-water pools of the moorland. Running up against the horizon 
I saw an endless line of fir-posts and wire fencing to keep the sheep 
and cattle out from a young plantation. How sad this fence looked ! 
It was only placed there a few years ago, and yet each post had grown 
grey with lichen, whilst the wire was brown and rusty with the ever- 
falling mists and rains. In these great solitudes the work of man 
seemed so trivial, so passing, so infinitely sad and feeble, that I hurried 
on to escape its depressing influences. The evening seemed all unreal 
in its great stillness and grey sad colouring. 

I saw no live creature, and as I walked I felt as if I were moving 
amongst the shades in the old Norse land of shadows, no sound 
greeted my ears but the melancholy calling of the whaups as they 
flew high in the heavens above the Kyle. As I walked along by one 
little pool I saw a grouse’s feather and noted the track of a stag. 
My dog Brenda sniffed excitedly, but in a few moments followed me 
again sedately at my heels. I paused for her to rejoin me, and as I 
did so stooped to fill my hands with branches of the sweet bog myrtle, 
which scented them with a wild aromatic fragrance. 

I reached the Lodge in a frame of gentle melancholy, and found 
myself in the evening alone with Jean, who is too old, she tells me, 
to wish ‘to gang about lik’ the lassies,’ for she says there are ‘ nae 
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lassies left now for courtin’ in the strath. When they’re turned 
fifteen they all gae to Glasgie or Edinburgh, and it’s only the auld 
and the sad that come back to die in their Hieland glen.’ The 
population of these mountain villages is dying out, and every decade 
one or more of the old rough stone and heather cabins falls into 
utter decay and the gowans grow where once ascended the peat fire. 
Before the Sutherland evictions on the east coast many of the poor 
folk used in winter time to camp out on the sands of the sea-lochs 
and live for months on the shell-fish that they could find. Heaps 
of broken shells can still be seen, and this is the history of their 
origin. But this was when the people of the Highlands were much 
more numerous than they are at present. Now the younger genera- 
tion are beginning to lose the old terror of change, and seek, and 
often make, their fortunes south. 

In talking to Jean I made inquiries after the new minister. Our 
old minister, Mr. Cameron, died last winter from inflammation of 
the lungs caught in visiting ‘a puir bodie’ when the snow was on 
the ground, and when the east wind blew with the sharpness of 
a knife over the moorlands and swept down the narrow gorges. 

‘Deed, but he seems a vera dacent mon,’ said Jean, ‘ and his wife 
is nae but a tidy bodie. He fetched her back from Ameriky, and we 
were nae that plaized at first, for we fashed oursels wie thinking it 
might be some hathenish bodie that wad be comin’ to settle 
among us.’ 

‘Eh! but Mr. Cameron’s no lik’ to be found again!’ exclaimed 
Jean in one of her rare fits of enthusiasm. ‘He was so douce, but 
he spoke the Word and knew the Spirit. Mony’s the time he would 
come and gie a bit tappit wi’ his stick agin the kitchen door and I 
wud let him in, and it was allus an hour and a bittie that he wud 
stop and stand prayin’ wid me. Auch! and glad it was I was to see 
him, for when yer leddyship and the family’s gone, lonesome and 
bad it is in the long winter days. For the cold then is dour, and 
the damp comes in from the outside and freezes in icicles, and I can 
only stand the cold when I gang into the gentry’s apartments by 
putting cotton-wool down me back and tying a linsey-woolsey petti- 
coat about me shoulders, and this jist keeps me from perishin’.’ 

‘Do you then, Jean, see nobody ?’ I asked. 

‘Na, I'll no exacly say that,’ she answered, ‘but mony’s the 
time when the postman is the only bodie that I’ll see from one lang 
day to anither ; and then there’s white days,’ she added grimly. 

‘White days?’ I repeated inquiringly. 

* Aye, white days, when there’s naught but snow and ice. Last 
year mony was the day when I went out of the house to the well 
and broke the ice with an axe.’ 

‘ And what do you do all those long weary days?’ I asked. 

‘ Jest cook my dinner, sew a bitie, and read the Word.’ 
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* Don’t you feel eerie and lonely at nights?’ 
‘ Only sad,’ was her answer, ‘nae uncanny, for! banish from my 
mind, when I’m by mysel’, all ungodly thoughts of witches and white 
lichts, and sich lik’! "Tis best, ’tis best.’ Thus speaking, Jean left 
me. 

When she was gone, kindly memories of good Mr. Cameron, of 
the Free Kirk, returned to me. He was one of those hale, hearty 
men, religious, but with a strong sense of humour, very human in 
his sympathies, and who looked a few years ago likely to have lived 
through many a summer and winter. But fate decreed it otherwise, 
and he died last winter. 

I remembered so well the excellent man’s long grace, in which . 
special and reverent thanks were expressed for the pineapple and 
other hothouse fruit ; and how, at the close of dinner, the conversa- 
tion having grown general, and some one having started spiritualism as 
a subject for discussion, we all began to ask each other whom indivi- 
dually we should like best to recall and invite to dinner. Some 
one named Socrates, another Napoleon, a third Shakespeare, a fourth 
Voltaire, then, turning to Mr. Cameron, we waited for his answer. 

‘ Weel, I think I would lik’ to meet Isaiah—Isaiah was a grand 
man.’ As he spoke, something of the rough grandeur of the old 
Covenanters seemed to pass into his face, and a picture rose before 
me of perilous meetings where the Faithful had met together amidst 
the caves and mountain fastnesses of their wild country. 

Poor Mr. Cameron! We were destined never again to hear his 
long but pious benediction, nor his kindly laugh. He married a 
bride from sunny, smiling Golspie, and one summer afternoon he 
brought her to call upon us and ‘drink tea.’ He showed her-off 
with honest simple pride. He seemed so proud of her that I 
remember he almost appeared to think that he and she were the first 
that had ever ‘ gone and got married,’ as the children say, and now 
their little short day-dream is quite over, and he sleeps beneath the 
green grass in the lonely hillside churchyard. That little God’s- 
acre stands far away from all habitation of man, with four rowan- 
trees, one planted at each corner. There no sound greets the ear of 
the solitary wanderer but the roar of the stream as it dashes down 
in white torrents after a storm, or its gentle murmur as it trickles 
softly over grey boulders like a silver thread during summer 
droughts. 

His wife, I heard, nursed him devotedly, and followed him to his 
last resting-place, and then one grey February day, when all was 
ended, and when the land seemed ice-bound, and all the world 
seemed covered with a mantle of snow, left for her own home, where 
she lives with her widowed mother. 

Some days later it was the Sabbath. It was one of those still 
beautiful days, when the habitual grey, subdued colouring of Scotland 
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changes for the jubilant wealth of the Riviera. The birches seemed 
bathed in an atmosphere of ethereal blue, and the mountains all lay 
in clouds of blue, whilst the river pursued its course, resembling 
a string of brilliant sapphires—all was colour of the brightest kind. 
Even the slate roof of the little white manse on the hilltop flashed 
blue. It seemed so fair a day that nothing appeared quite real. All 
nature seemed under a magician’s wand. 

We filed in at 11 to our little familiar family prayers—that is to 
say, all the household but Jean, who, in spite of the heat, had started 
away an hour ago to attend the service at the Kirk. ‘For, saving 
your leddyship’s presence, I’d no lik’ to imperil my soul wid ony act 
of idolatry,’ she had once said to me when I had begged her to stay 
and pray with us rather than take a long walk to the Kirk in drenching 
rain. 
The next day—Monday—was the day of the sports, a great 
holiday and féte. 

The strath games are held in a meadow sheltered by the hills, and 
all the villagers for miles round attend ‘ the competitions.’ It was an 
exquisitely mild day, with none of the glory of Sunday. Little islands 
of tender blue in grey and white clouds could be seen in the sky. 
The glass spoke hopefully, and so about two o’clock we all started from 
the Lodge. The children and Smith, our English nurse, looking 
severe but not openly hostile, proceeded first. They were solemnly 
driven forth by a gillie in the old tax-cart, a vehicle guiltless of 
springs, but over the flat this conveyance moves with a regular swing 
that, when once one is accustomed to, is found to possess for its 
occupant a certain rhythmic and soothing effect. The children I saw 
were clad in their Sunday best. Great had been the fuss and flurry 
over the arrangement; buttoning and pinning of smart clothes. But 
now, in spite of this past time of affliction, joy reigned again, and three 
happy little faces beamed upon me. Tommy, proud as a king, had 
been allowed to sit up by the driver, and held the whip. We followed 
on to the meadow, about a mile away. As we walked along, Harry 
and I saw little groups of barefooted lads and lasses, in company with 
their parents, sitting by the roadside, They were putting on their boots 
and stockings. We also saw a Highland maiden or two, back for a 
holiday from Glasgie or Edinburgh, drawing out a smart hat from a 
neatly pinned kerchief. The Scotch have something of the thrift of 
our French neighbours. They like to appear at their festivities ‘ gay 
and bonnie,’ but ‘are canny, canny a’ the wheel,’ and will not allow 
their best clothes and headgear to be spoilt if the day has the mis- 
fortune to turn a ‘bit saft.’ 

We all took a place, sitting on the soft mossy turf of the meadow, 
with here and there the heather growing in patches. The yellow 
hawkweed blossoms pierced through the grass and glittered in the 
field like stars, and grey boulders projected out of the ground covered 
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with grey lichen or dry moss. All the Highland folk were there, 
sitting gravely round in a great circle, and taking their pleasure with 
a sense of responsibility as befitted regular attendants of the Kirk. 

Amongst the ‘ various exhibitions’ there was the throwing of the 
caber, and then races were run by the boys and the men; there was 
a ‘ tug of war,’ sword-dances, and last, matches on the pipes. 

Little Alec, the third son of our gillie, danced the national dance 
as lightly as a fairy, and was dressed in the most charming of little 
suits made and woven by his grandmother, old Erppy. I was told 
afterwards it was made of the purest wool, and dyed by herbs dug 
out from the moorland. As the afternoon wore on, the good people 
grew a little enthusiastic from time to time, but always remained 
‘vera dacent’ and decorous in their enjoyments. A little make- 
believe shower fell, but the sun shone all the while, and in spite of 
Smith’s saying sternly that she knew those ‘ dear’ children would be 
wetted to their skins, we sat on tranquilly, and saw the white pebbles 
of the path and the little pieces of quartz in the grey boulders glisten 
like jewels. 

Suddenly I turned round, for I heard Tommy say in a squeaky 
voice, which he tried vainly to throw into his boots, ‘The Devil is 
beating his wife.’ ‘ Hush, hush; Master Thomas,’ Smith answered in 
a scandalised voice, ‘who taught you such dreadful things?’ ‘I 
should say my father,’ said Tom, attempting grandly to assume the 
manners of a gentleman at large, and speaking with an offhand 
callousness which evidently appeared to himself simply superb. ‘I 
heard that remark from my father,’ he added. ‘Your papa, Master 
Thomas, is a gentleman, but it never does for little boys to copy 
gentlemen or members of Parliament,’ was Smith’s crushing rebuke. 

Somehow Smith is of opinion that any mention of his Satanic 
majesty is impious and, even worse, improper, except by orthodox 
divines, who do it as their business, and then in sermons on Sunday. 
After this little episode Tommy collapsed, and my attention was 
diverted by piper after piper being marshalled up before me. They 
strutted round me like gamecocks in their glory as they played war- 
like marches and airs of Jacobite chivalry. 

In giving the prizes I was informed great consideration should 
be bestowed on the manner and bearing of the musicians. 

‘ There is much to consider in their gait and whether they hold 
themsels fine,’ said one of the spectators, who had taken upon himself 
to laden me with showers of advice, so that, to use his own phrase, 
‘there might be strict equity in the competeetions.’ 

As they played, in spite of my English blood, I cannot deny that 
there was something grand and heroic in the wailing of the pipes 
when heard thus in their own country and played by Highlanders. 
The remark of a distinguished officer came back to me: ‘ There is no 

music like the bagpipes,’ he had said one day, ‘to bring men into 
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action.’ As I listened I felt something of the martial ardour, and 
I seemed to hear in the strange, wild sounds of the pipes aspirations 
for vengeance and cries of victory. 

When the prizes were awarded to the men and the boys, their 
mothers, sisters, sweethearts and wives appeared to the front, and 
vied with each other in a competition of scones, oat-cake and butter. 

And very delicious all the good things looked, lying in large 
baskets and surrounded by the whitest of white napkins. At length 
even their prizes were awarded, and all the Highland world rose one 
by one and followed each other out of the meadow into the high road. 
As they went they talked gently, and the soft accents of their High- 
land English seemed to melt in the soft air and harmonise with the 
sylvan scenery. 

The next day I was told by Jean ‘that a bit bodie wished to 
spake’ with me. I found waiting to see me a tidy old woman with 
a white cap and a Shetland shawl across her shoulders, whilst in her 
hands she carried a basket. 

‘I have brought her leddyship a trifle,’ she said, a smile lighting 
up her kind old face. As she spoke she opened her basket and drew 
forth a pair of miniature stockings. ‘These are for your bonnie lad,’ 
she said, and handed them tome. As I took them I thanked her 
warmly. 

I remembered, two years ago, hearing that Anna Christina, as she 
is called, was ill. I walked several times to see her at her lonely 
cottage on the hillside, and brought her at those times soup and 
jellies. The good soul, although very poor, could not rest without 
bringing me a gift as an acknowledgment of mine in the past. The 
Highland folk are very proud and very generous. From an inner 
depth of her basket she brought out a packet neatly wrapped round 
in paper. ‘This is her leddyship’s vest of the skirt she was gude eno’ 
to present me this summer twa year agin. It’s nae that I can wear 
it mysel’, as it’s too sma’, so I’m of opinion that it’s best to return it 
to her leddyship’s sel’, for I couldna bestow it,’ she added, ‘ on any of 
the lasses, it being a gift.’ 

In the evening arrived our budget of letters, as is often the way 
of Scotch posts. A few minutes afterwards, Smith suddenly appeared 
in my sitting-room with a face of real sorrow, to tell me that she had 

just received a sad letter in which she had learnt of her old mother’s 
death. At the same time she said that she must hurry back to help 
her old father, who is an undergardener to a magnate in one of the 
southern counties, ‘ Whata good soul Smith is,’ I reflected to myself, 
‘in spite of her high temper, and everyday unlovableness!’ I knew 
that for a long time her savings had all gone to pay the doctor’s 
bill, and to give her mother, who for years has been an invalid, such 
little luxuries as her father could not afford to buy out of his scanty 
wages, 
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But then one of the great world riddles is, that the really heroic 
actions are done by the tiresome, crusty, mediocre people, who speak 
with sharp tongues and do gentle deeds. ‘My experience of arch- 
angels is, they generally drive in growlers, and have very common- 
place surroundings,’ a lady once said to me. 

The following morning the ‘ machine’ arrived from the little town 
some nine miles away, and I saw Smith depart, full of tender thoughts 
and injunctions for the welfare of the children in her absence. 

‘What can we do now?’ said the children, as we returned to the 
house. I suggested a match of soap-bubbles, as the day looked 
cloudy. The little ones, in order to carry out my suggestion, tore up- 
stairs. I retired, in the meantime, to my sitting-room, and began - 
to answer some letters. Presently my correspondence was inter- 
rupted by screams of joyous laughter and the shrill high tones of 
good-natured Lucy, who was certainly improving the shining hour by 
playing as noisily as possible in the absence of Grimalkin Smith. 

I ran to the window and saw outside eight of the keeper’s children, 
barelegged but glowing with health, and looking like illustrated 
specimens of some special advertised food. Above, from the nursery 
windows, with the slate roof projecting below, was going on the great. 
operation of blowing soap-bubbles. I heard Hector, the fourth son 
of our gillie, call gaily to my Geraldine, ‘Eh, Gerry, blow us anither 
doun the slids.’ 

Then there was a flash of a hundred lovely iridescent colours, and 
then the ball-like transparency vanished into air. This went on 
merrily till the rain suddenly fell in deluges, and I heard the closing 
of the window above, and saw the whole throng of little McCleods, 
amphibious as they generally were, scuttle home helter-skelter to ‘the 
‘ keeper hous.’ 

At this little episode I could not refrain from laughter, and I 
found myself wondering what Smith would do or say if she knew of 
this invasion. 

During our stay at Auchnaroy, Smith had sternly forbidden any 
intercourse between the ‘ bits laddies and lassies’ of the country and 
my children. 

To a south-country, respectable, well-regulated mind like hers, 
the contemplation of bare legs and feet was not a source of interest 
or beauty. Smith, in her angular virtue, has no corners for artistic 
susceptibilities to hide. The eight little children of our gillie were, 
in her eyes, ‘common, nasty, dirty little things, to be kept in their 
proper place ’—i.¢. as far as possible from the young lady and gentle- 
man, and entirely exiled from the presence of the ‘blessed baby.” 
Yet hardly had my stern disciplinarian disappeared, when, by silent 
accord, the children had all agreed to fraternise. 

‘Somehow, dear good soul,’ I said to myself as I took up my pen, 
‘her absence is very refreshing.’ Like ‘ blue-china,’ Smith is hard to 
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live up to, and now that she was gone the house seemed full of a 
delightful moral atmosphere of cheery Jaisser-aller and innocent 
dévergondage. In the afternoon I noticed a general tone of emanci- 
pation: Gerry wore no gloves, and Tommy’s pocket bulged out, I 
found, with illicit sweets; besides which he was sick in the evening 
from visiting too zealously the gooseberry bushes in the kale-yard. 
Baby’s tongue also wagged more freely, and Lucy was all blushes 
when I passed her in the dusk, having met Hughie ‘ quite by acci- 
dent.’ 

Kenneth McCleod, our head gillie, has two little girls. Owing to 
Smith’s departure they now came freely and purred round Gerry, 
they admired her clothes, but they adored her boots—at least one 
pair of yellow gymnastic shoes. On fine days, I am told, Elspie 
Christina, the eldest, goes to Kirk, for her grandmother gave her last 
Christmas a pair of boots, but Johan Maggie can nae gae west on 
Sabbath morns with the rest of her family, for as yet that young 
person is bootless, ‘and gret would be her shame,’ Mrs. McCleod in- 
formed her, ‘if her lassie went different lik’ from the ither bairns. 
"Deed, I wud be thinking she said the discoorse, and her prayers 
would nae benefit her soul, for there’d be nae bodie in the strath but 
what wud ken of her state, and I’m thinking it wud be dour even for 
the mercy of God to penetrate to her in such a condition.’ But if 
Elspie and Johan have ta’en upon themselves the voluntary office of 
ladies-in-waiting to Gerry, they will in no wise allow Hector or Alec 
to énter the royal service as pages of the household. When these 
poor little fellows attempt to join in their games or amusements they 
scream out, ‘ Git back to the hous’ in precisely the same rough un- 
compromising voice that their father employs when they attempt to 
follow his footsteps to the gun-room. 

One day the two lassies followed Gerry out walking. They came 
to a turning in the wood and pointed to a rather solitary-looking path. 
‘You'd no lik’ to gang there by yersel,’ said Johan. 

‘ Why ?’ inquired Gerry. 

‘Eh, yer might meet a tramp or a sarpent, I'm thinking,’ at 
which remark the three little things took fright like three colts and 
dashed homewards. 

A few days ago one of our guests went off in ‘ the machine’ covered 
snugly up with rugs. The nose of his purchase, a pepper-and-salt 
Scotch terrier, peeped shyly out from amidst a heap of gun-cases and 
fishing-rods. 

I was told Captain Hartley had bought the little dog from Alec, 
the little hero of the sword-dance, for 1/. The little boy could not 
resist the temptation of what appeared to him unlimited wealth. 
His father, with strict rectitude, had bidden him to consider well be- 
fore deciding. The child meanwhile had consented, dazed by the 
sight of the gold coin, to sell his friend, but the night before our 
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guest departed the poor little fellow’s affection for his dog revived, 
and he had wished himself out of his bargain. His father, however, 
sternly forbade him to go back : ‘ You maun bide your word, mon,’ he 
had said. 

So ‘ Bodhach’ had gone off the next morning to be a lady’s pet, 
whilst poor little Alec had crept away amongst the heather to cry his 
heart out. 

Alec’s elder brother Angus is studiously inclined. His good 
people are pinching themselves and denying themselves what we 
should term every comfort so that one day they may realise their 
highest aspiration, to be the parents of a ‘minister.’ One winter 
night, when, as his mother told me, ‘ we was al’ having a bit crack 
round the fire, his fayther said to him, “‘ Angus, mon, if ye could hae 
your heart’s desire, what wud it be?” “ Well,” he answered, “ it 
wud be jist all the books from out the big hous,”’ meaning our 
lodge. 

Angus has a sweet, wistful face, with a smile as of something 
distant, a far-off look in his eyes. 

‘ It’s nae much‘he’s'worth in themanagementof dogs, I’m thinking,’ 
his father once reported to me, ‘but it’s in the bouks he puts his mind.’ 
He will sit for hours on the green slope of some hill reading aloud from 
Paradise Lost and glorying in the majesty of the great poet’s noble 
verse, ‘and it’s nae carnal lust that I can find in that printed paper,’ 
said his old grandmother one day to me, pointing to the tattered copy 
of the great poem. Being a strict Puritan, Erppy declares that there 
are many publications in these latter days, ‘ but they maistly lead to 
the deil.’ 

The Highlanders of the older generation are a simple race, not - 
given to sight-seeing, and little versed in new ways or new things. 
It was only the other day that I was sternly rebuked by an ‘auld 
bodie’ riding along the mountain track on a rough beastie of the 
Rory Bean kind. He thought that the popgun held by Tommy, 
and which that young person was firing with caps, was capable of 
dealing out death to himself and to the owner of the weapon in 
question. ‘It’s a fine lad,’ he said severely, ‘ but it’s nae lang ye'll 
kep him, or ither folk beside, if ye let him gang aboot wi’ sich bloody 
weapons.’ It was in vain I tried to persuade my acquaintance that 
Tommy held but a harmless toy. ‘I'll nae belief that fire can come 
from a bauble,’ he said as he rode away. The children in the High- 
lands hardly eat any meat. Even the men eat it but rarely. One 
of the crofters said to our cook, ‘ I dinna lik’ it saft as the Saxons eat 
it, but when I do git it I lik’ to feel that there’s wark for the 
teeth and a bit of a grit-like for the jaws.’ 

About a fortnight before we left Auchnaroy I asked Jean what 
kind of little féte would be most liked to be given by us before our 
departure south. 
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I suggested fireworks as something new and out of the common- 
place run of northern village festivities. As I spoke, however, I saw 
that my suggestion was not altogether sympathetic to my old friend. 
At last she answered slowly: ‘I'll nae say, your leddyship, that such 
exhibitions are altogether sinfu’, but I'd no lik’ to see fiery furnaces 
sent fleeing up at night in the face of Providence.’ As such was her 
opinion, I mused it might be shared by others, so Harry and I, after 
talking the matter over, decided we would restrain ourselves to a large 
village children’s tea, which, we hoped, could be given without giving 
offence to anybody. 

The next day I was greeted by Jean in the morning by, ‘ Has your 
leddyship heard of the sad news at Invergrecht?’ (the next lodge 
west of ours). 

‘ No,’ was my answer. 

‘ Then I am told that yesterday a terrible shooting accident took 
place. The gentlemen were jist shooting at the back of the planta- 
tion, I was informed, on the east march, when a son of Mr. Humphrey, 
“Young Georgie,” the bonnie lad that cam’ and drunk tea with your 
leddyship and carried Miss Gerry on his back last week, got shot by 
his ain brother. 

‘ One laddie is eno’ when it’s the guns the lads are holding, I’m 
thinking,’ said Jean philosophically, ‘so the puir laddie gave a kind 
of screech and fell back into the arms of Angus Munro, and his clothes, 
puir lad, werered, they said, as if ye had soiled them with a pail of blood. 

‘ They brought him to the house of Lenna of the black rock. It’s 
nae gude reputation that she has ; Black Witch says some, and some 
a puir, harmless, crack-brained bodie, that’s got nae English. I'll 
nae decide, for ’tis best to leave the discovery of sich questions to the 
God that made the bodie. But when they brought her the puir 
gentleman they had quite a job to finda clout to stop the blood; but 
what troubled Lenna mair than a’ else when she saw the lad was like 
to gae was jist that he could only speak English. She said to Angus 
in her ain tongue, “ Jist on the brink of eternity and nae word of 
Gaelic to get to Heaven.”’ 

A fit of tremulous laughter seized me in spite of my sorrow for 
my poor neighbour. But I turned away, not to let Jean see my face, 
for, in spite of her stern exterior, Jean’s tender heart was grieving for 
bonnie Georgie Humphrey. 

A few days later I drove over to Robin McClean, some fifteen 
miles off from our lodge, and in Sutherlandshire. Robin lives near 
Lairg. As I drove in the old tax-cart, with the fat black pony Tidy 
in the shafts, I felt as if I had gone back to the early days of this 
century, for I was to see a loom worked by hand and in a cottage. 
The night before old Erppy came to me and brought me some patterns 
of soft. greys and of rich orange tints in the purest of woollen 
materials, ‘Tis nae that I wad na weave a suit for your leddyship, 
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she said,‘ but I’m grown uncertain with the rheumatics, and there is 
a bit bodie over the river east that canny with his hands, and I’m 
thinking, too, that he’s worthy of the Lord’s blessing, for it’s gude he 
is to his auld mither, now I mind me.’ So the next day I started 
according to her directions. We drove, a ‘garson’ and myself, and 
we were followed by a wolf-like collie, who jumped over the walls 
whenever we passed a cart, ‘to kep clear of stunes’ as my informant 
told me. 

As I mounted the hill I drove very slowly, for the pony was 
allowed to choose her own pace, and, ‘ deed, she'll no hurry without 
the whipie’ was a true saying of the ‘ garson’s’ as regarded Tidy. 

We climbed silently up long hills ; every now and then we passed 
a field of ripening barley or a patch of grass gay with canary-coloured 
blossom of that unloved flower known in Scotland by the name of 
‘stinking Willie.’ After several hours of driving we stopped at a 
house built all of granite, with three steps before it leading down to 
the road. ‘Tis here you'll find the mon that works fine at the loom,’ 
said my guide. I knocked at the door and was admitted by an old 
woman, who I saw understood with difficulty what I said, and turned 
evidently for all particulars about me from my little companion. 
Apparently she was satisfied by what he said, for her manner promptly 
changed from a questioning hostility to a tone of great courtesy as 
she showed me into her house. 

‘It’s my son that you'll be wanting, my leddy,’ she said; ‘he is a 
fine diligent worker at the loom, and, ‘deed, ’tis naething but the mercy 
of God that I have so gude a laddie.’ A few seconds later, and she in- 
formed me that he would be with me ‘in a moment if her leddyship, 
wud tak’ a chair.’ I looked round and saw a room furnished in a more 
English style than I had hitherto seen any in the Highlands. There 
were some old-fashioned prints hung round the room, whilst there 
was a table covered with patterns of the ‘Home Industries’ and a 
flute on the mantelshelf. I had heard from Erppy, our gillie’s 
mother, that Robin was an excellent son. He had lived some years 
in ‘ Glasgie,’ and was doing well as a confectioner, when his: old father 
died, and left his old infirm mother with no one else to take care of. 
Robin thereupon wrote to her, asking her to come and live with him 
in the big town, and keep his house for him whilst he made the 
cakes and looked after his little shop. But the old lady wrote back 
that she ‘ cud nae part with the hills, and that it wud just kill her to 
live onywhere but, in her ain strath.’ 

He did not argue with her, but just sold his shop and came back 
and kept the ‘ bit bodie’ and took again to the management of his 
loom. He never spake, said Erppy (my informant), of any disap- 
pointment whatever, ‘ but I think, for all he said little, he felt it fine, 
for the lass he was courtin’ wud nae be plagued to kep his company 
as man and wife up in the hills, so far sway from kith and kin.’ 
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‘And so he lost her?’ I inquired. ‘ Weel, I'll no say that he 
didna,’ added Erppy, ‘but I’m thinking there’s plenty mair,’ she 
said philosophically, ‘and ’tis best for lik’ to marry lik’, 

After a few moments the door opened and Robin McClean 
entered, a tall young fellow, some twenty-six years of age. He 
met me with the grave courtesy of a Highlander and showed me his 
woollen stuffs, but in showing them there was nothing of the shop- 
man about him. He never pressed me to buy anything, but showed 
me his materials quite simply, with an air of high-bred equality. 
After making my purchases I asked if I might see the loom. He 
thought for a moment, and then answered: ‘If her leddyship will 
wait a bittie I will bring her ;’ so saying he left me. 

As he closed the door I heard an altercation go on in Gaelic 
between mother and son. The old woman’s tones rose into a high 
treble. Dolenda, as I afterwards heard she was called, was evidently 
having a difference with her son. At last, however, her voice ceased, 
and I was conducted to a large room on the ground-floor adjoining 
the living part of the house, where the loom was domiciled. I 
entered, and then guessed what ‘ the words’ had been over. Hanging 
up from the ceiling was a skinned and freshly killed sheep, covered 
up by a delicate fine white damask cloth. Obviously it was thought 
by Robin that the sight of the corpse would have disgusted me; 
and, in spite of his mother’s expostulations, the son had veiled it from 
my eyes. 

The ‘murder’ had certainly been. very recently committed, for 
the knife lay close by, and each time part of the loom moved in 
working, the vibrations caused in the room shook drops of blood 
upon the floor. 

I was much struck by the delicacy of my host, who, although living 
the roughest’ of lives, still instinctively knew and paid homage to my 
feelings. 

The Scotch Highlander comes of a proud race. When a crofter 
kills a sheep, he never sells what he does not want for his own use, 
but gives away to his friends and neighbours the remainder. 

The’ minister of Robin’s parish, I heard, does not enjoy the 
respect and affection of his people. Some years ago he was burnt in 
effigy by his parishioners, on account of a book he had written on 
the Crofter Question, in which, apparently, he was not successful in’ 
enlisting the sympathy of his poorer neighbours. ' 

Erppy Mackay has since told me that Mr. ‘is nae re- 
speckit by his people or his elders,’ for he is grievously smitten with 
‘the Genesis Depravity Disease ;’ in other words, I gleaned that he 
shared’ the views of Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch, which so far 
have not been embraced by Highland congregations. 

At last the day arrived fixed for the village children’s féte. It 
was a lovely afternoon ; all the children of the neighbourhood—some 
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hundred boys and girls—were invited, and such of the fathers and 
mothers who cared to see their children play were begged also to be 
present. 

Harry and his friends good-naturedly forswore their sport, and 
for one day promised to be happy without killing something. 

Punctual to the hour fixed, the children arrived with their ‘dominie’ 
and the girls with their mistress, Eila Paul—the last a sad, gentle- 
looking little woman, who, I was afterward told, ‘cud speak foreign 
tongues, and was weel acquaint with the doings of hathenish 
bodies.’ She had tender, melancholy eyes that seemed full of soul, 
and although ‘jest a girl hersel’,’ appeared to have a sensitive 
maternal love in speaking to her children that evidently awoke in 
some of them a vague response of passionate devotion. 

‘She’s mair to them than mony a mither,’ said Erppy, watching 
the schoolmistress, ‘and she’s a strange manner of finding for the 
Lord, and it’s a’ by love.’ 

The parents, curiously enough, seemed even more numerous than 
the children, but we did not make any inquiries, as I was assured 
that there was plenty of cake and tea for all. 

Two pipers preceded the procession, playing gaily, and a vision 
of Browning’s weird story crossed my mind. However, unlike the 
victims of the Piper of Hamelin, my little guests were able to stop 
at my door, where Harry and myself and all our party were drawn up 
in a line to receive them. 

There was a little pause, the pipes stopped droning, and breaking 
out of the line a middle-aged, stout woman advanced to Tomkins, 
our irreproachable, somewhat splendid butler, and said, ‘She wad 
lik’ to speak to her leddyship’s sel’. Tomkins politely bowed, and 
acquainted me with the fact in his smoothest tones, saying ‘that a 
person wished to speak to me.’ On hearing this I stepped forward, 
and asked the woman what I could do for her. 

‘Deed, my leddy,’ she replied, ‘I have cum to excuse mesel’,’ 
She spoke in a loud, distinct voice. ‘Being,’ she continued, ‘as I’m, 
the “ Lyin-in Woman ” of the Strath, and holding, your leddyship, a 
responsible position, having seen so many bairns cum into the wairld ; 
so, although having had nae invitation mesel’, I have made so bold 
as to be present at the grand festivity to-day. I wud’na have lik’d,’ 
she added with a grand gesture, ‘to have brought my excuses to any 
but her leddyship’s sel’, for in me intention there was nae impolite- 
ness.’ Harry and his friends giggled, and Tomkins blushed like a 
peony. Happily, however, the pipes immediately struck up such a 
booming and a buzzing that all further talk was impossible. Then 
began a series of games, in which my children, owing to Smith’s 
absence, took an animated part. There were tugs of war, sugar-plum 
scrambles, sack-races, and other delights. In the sack-races the 
active little things, as one lady said, ran like hares. All the children 
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came in boots ‘to honour the occasion,’ I was informed. But some- 
how, when the games began, all the boots were taken off in a twink- 
ling. I was much struck by the great simplicity and a certain grand 
old-world courtesy in their manners. They were quite free from all 
servility ; all the while they paid me deference but respected them- 
selves, and preserved a tone of graceful equality. 

The pipers at the close would not receive any gratuity for their 
services. ‘ We have just come to spend the afternoon with the bairns,’ 
was their answer, ‘and there is nothing due.’ 

There was no gormandising at the tea. Everybody ate what 
they wanted, but no child or parent surreptitiously hid slices of cake 
or attempted to pocket any spoil from the feast. 

At the end of all things, the dominie, a lean, somewhat pompous 
‘ bodie,’ collected an audience round him and tendered thanks to us 
on behalf of the children and the parents. Harry jerked out a 
few sentences in reply, but very shyly, as an Englishman always does ; 
for returning thanks has always a most distressing influence upon an 
Englishman’s eloquence. 

Then the pipes sounded again in martial strain and led the 
little procession. The children and the parents, with a little murmur 
of thanks as they passed me, fell into order, and without any fuss and 
with perfect discipline walked down the drive and so vanished out of 
sight. 

At last came the day for our departure—a grey, still day, soft and 
subdued in colouring. ‘The machine’ drove up to the door with a 
great crunching of gravel. Then we all took our places, and Tommy’s 
face radiated with joy on hearing he might go and sit by the driver. 
There was a running to and fro, a calling and screaming. My umbrella 
was nearly forgotten, and the necessary luncheon basket was all but 
left behind. 

But eventually, in spite of all mishaps and rural confusion on the 
part of English servants and Highland retainers, we got under way. 
As I turned round to get a last sight of the lodge, surrounded by its 
Scotch firs, and with its long stretches of heather and grass in the 
distance, I saw the little McCleods and the gillies waving their caps 
and handkerchiefs. Then we passed the corner, and ‘the machine’ 
pursued its course along the wild valley. The sun peeped through 
the grey clouds at intervals in a soft regretful way, and its rays 
lighted up here and there the red trunks of the Scotch firs. The 
spike-like leaflets of these trees recalled the colour of the Atlantic 
far‘out at sea, only that they were powdered by a silver sheen. 

By the track-side there was still a fringe of grey mauve—the 
marsh scabious. The last flower of the year was still flowering 
feebly, in spite of the night frosts. 

' Now and then a rabbit scuttled across our path, and flashed his 
little white scut. as he vanished in the brushwood, and here and there 
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my eyes lighted on the brilliant scarlet fungi that grow at the foot 
of the birch-trees. 

We heard from time to time the echoing sound of a shot, which 
carried from hill to hill, and resounded down the valley. 

For about a mile we drove through a great tract of burnt wood of 
young Scotch firs. The leaves had not fallen off the dead trees, but 
remained on, of a warm, reddish-brown colour; but the posts that 
ran alongside of the pathway were charred and black. It was a sad 
and sullen sight, and was the result of a careless spring burning of 
the heather. We drove on through this dead vegetation. ll was 
silent, save for a chill breeze that mournfully stirred the lifeless trees 
and shivered along the dead, yellow bent-grass that had grown 
high and thick in the summer. The place, in its desolation, seemed 
almost a valley of death. No sound greeted our ears but the murmur 
of the river below and the crunching of the pebbles under the 
horse’s feet. The children crept closer to me as I drew the shawls 
and wraps tightly round them. 

When we cleared the melancholy wood and gained the main 
road, occasionally a cart laden with ‘ peats’ and the horse decorated 
with a head-collar that might have come from Normandy passed us. 
A barelegged child with a cow, or a boy riding a pony, went by and 
vanished up some lonely hill track. At last our long drive came to 
an end, and we reached the little station. 

In a few minutes the train puffed in, and we took our places. 
Tommy called out for luncheon : ‘ I isso hungry,’ he cried out. Gerry, 
only a year older, but much wiser, retorted: ‘Greedy boy, you must 
wait.’ Then there followed a running to and fro, a presentation of 
grouse to the station-master on our part, and all the while a ripple 
of chatter and laughter from the fish-girls who stood on the platform 
barelegged, their creels on their backs, but merry and full of chaff, 
waiting for the next train and watching us. 

Then the train moved off, quite gently, as if travelling was a 
solemn, serious business—nothing jaunty, and with no ungodly 
speed. The guard gravely whistled, and our heads were turned 
southward. I sat looking back at the sweet silent country, with the 
long stretches of rush-grown meadows and moorlands, broken here 
and there by the little white houses of the crofters and liliputian 
patches of oats and barley. ‘ What a gentle time of rest and quiet I 
had had,’ I said to myself as the familiar view vanished from my eyes 
and I realised that I was returning to busy England. A fuller life 
lay before me in the future, it was true; but as the train sped on I 
knew that I left the Hielands and the dear people who live there not 
without a tender regret and a great longing to return and live 
amongst them again next year. 

CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


I 

THE recent speculations as to the structure of the chemical molecule, 
especially in complex organic compounds, have not yet been intro- 
duced before the readers of this Review; and it is not without a 
certain hesitation that they are introduced now. It seems almost 
impossible to mention them without covering the pages with chemical 
formule and diagrams. However, the subject is assuming such 
importance that an attempt must be made to explain, at least, the 
general drift of modern researches in structural chemistry, even to 
those who are not initiated in the mysteries of the ‘ triphenylmethans,’ 
the ‘ tetramethyl-diamido-benzhydrols,’ and other similarly terrific 
terms used by chemists. 

The leading principle of chemical symbolism is very plain. All 
that we know about the structure of matter leads us to consider it 
as composed of molecules, which consist themselves of atoms of the 
simple bodies or elements; and our chemical symbols express the 
composition of the molecules, Water, so long as it remains water 
in its physical changes, consists of molecules, each of which is com- 
posed of two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen. There- 
fore we express it by the symbol H,O. And as we know that each 
atom of oxygen is very nearly sixteen times as heavy as the atom of 
hydrogen, we at once see from the symbol that each eighteen weight- 
parts of water (grains, ounces, or pounds) contain two parts of 
hydrogen and sixteen parts of oxygen. In this same way the chemist 
writes H,SO, for sulphuric acid, in order to express that each of its 
molecules consist of two hydrogen, one sulphur, and four oxygen 
atoms. Every chemical compound, however complex it may be, and 
every chemical transformation it undergoes, can thus be represented 
by similar symbols. 

So far so good. But the question arises, How are the seven 
atoms grouped which compose the molecule of sulphuric acid? Are 
they mixed up in a haphazard way, like so many grains of sand? 
or, are they not perhaps disposed in two groups, one of which might 
be water and the other a compound of one atom of sulphur with 
three atoms of oxygen? For a long time this last view prevailed. 
The molecule of sulphuric acid was represented as water plus sulphur 
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trioxide; and the molecule of any salt of sulphuric acid, or sul- 
phate, was considered as consisting of two groups—the oxide of a 
metal and the trioxide of sulphur. All acids, salts, and other com- 
pounds, as well as all chemical transformations, were represented 
under this presumption of a dual structure, which admirably suited 
inorganic chemistry. However, in proportion as organic chemistry 
took a wider development, it became more and more apparent that 
the dual representation could be held no longer. It did not answer at 
all for the representation of organic compounds; it gave no idea as 
to their structure, and still less as to their origin; and the unitarian 
system, advocated long since by Gerhardt, coupled with the atomic 
theory and the theory of substitutions, was introduced. 

The new theory entirely revolutionised chemistry ; it gave it a 
sudden impulse, it widened its conceptions, and it became a mighty 
instrument of research. Under the unitarian system we no longer sub- 
divide the molecule of sulphuric acid (or of any other body) into the 
above two parts; we simply consider it as consisting of its seven 
atoms ; and when we see its transformations into various sulphates, we 
say that its two hydrogen atoms are substituted either by two atoms of 
sodium or potassium or by one atom of copper or calcium; and we 
conclude, therefore, that one atoni of calcium or of copper has the 
same valency as two atoms of hydrogen—that it is bivalent; while 
each atom of potassium (or of sodium) is univalent, and has the 
same valency as one atom of hydrogen. Nothing seems to be 
changed, and yet a far-reaching conception of a mechanical character 
is introduced, while in organic chemistry the new theory proves to be 
simply invaluable. Taking for our starting-point the marsh-gas, 
whose molecules consist of one carbon and four hydrogen atonis, 
we can obtain an immense chain of the most varied products by 
simply imagining that one, two, three, or all four atoms of hydrogen 
are substituted by an equal number of univalent atoms ; or by intro- 
ducing a bivalent atom instead of each pair of atoms of hydrogen, 
andso on. And this product of our imagination fully corresponds to 
realities; we really find bodies having the desired constitution. 
Moreover, we can also substitute for the hydrogen atoms of the 
marsh-gas some molecules of certain compounds (or radicles) of 
a well-determined composition, whose affinities, we say, are not 
saturated, and which come to a stabler equilibrium when they take 
the place of the hydrogen atom in the marsh-gas.' 


! This idea of compound molecules taking the place of one hydrogen atom may 
seem strange at first sight, but it answers to real facts. Mendeléeff has endea- 
voured to throw some light upon it in the following way :—Water, which we repre- 
sent as HHO (or H,O), may be considered as HH and O, which act on each other (in 
accordance with Newton’s third law) so as to maintain each other in equilibrium ; 
but we also must consider it as a combination of H and HO, which means that HO 
can equilibrate H and can be substituted for it. So it is in reality. So also the 
marsh-gas may be considered as composed of one C and four H’s, or as CH and 
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In this way, after having started from that relatively simple com~- 
pound, the marsh-gas, we can raise, by successive substitutions, to 
all possible appallingly complex organic bodies. Organic chemistry 
is wonderfully simplified. The student who has grasped the theory 
of substitutions grasps at once the structure, the origin, and the 
classification of the most complex combinations. But not only that: 
the symbols thus written are not mere mnemonic expressions; they 
indicate the various substitutions which are supposed to have taken 
place, and the barbarously long names of organic chemistry are 
so long simply because they enumerate the substitutions; but very 
often the symbols indicate also the real succession of the chemical re- 
actions, and show in what way a complex compound can be obtained 
in the laboratory ; finally, they show at a glance which compounds 
are possible and which are not. After having split the molecule 
into its component atoms and thrown them into one heap, the uni- 
tarian theory has thus rebuilt the molecule out of its real compo- 
nent parts and taught us how to build it up. So it has often 
happened, during the last five-and-twenty years, that, as soon as 
@ new combination of atoms and radicles had been figured on 
paper, the discovery of the corresponding compound, and sometimes 
its synthesis, immediately followed. The very fact that the benzene- 
molecule was considered as constituted of six simpler molecules (six 
CH’s), linked together in a chain, led to an immense array of 
discoveries and of synthetic achievements in the domain of the 
aromatic compounds—these discoveries (some of which are of a great 
technical value) giving in their turn a powerful impulse to the whole 
constructive part of chemistry. 

However, chemistry was soon compelled to make a further step.” 
So far it had studied, out of which atoms, or groups of atoms, the 
molecule is built up; but the arrangement of these groups within 
the molecule had also to be taken into account. Many organic 
bodies, although being composed of exactly the same number of the 
same atoms, appear in two, three, or more varieties, or isomeres, 
which widely differ in their physical and chemical properties. Just 
as oxygen is known to exist as oxygen and ozone, or sulphur exists 
in three different varieties, quite identical as to their chemical com- 
position, but differing in aspect and properties, so also there are 
immense numbers of organic compounds which appear in two or 


three H’s, or as CH, and two H’s, or as CH, and one H. The molecule CH, can thus 
be substituted for H, which is really the fact.—See ‘ An Attempt to Apply to Chemistry 
one of the Principles of Newton’s Natural Philosophy,’ in Mendeléeff's Principles of 
Chemistry. London, 1891, vol. ii., Appendix I. 

2 For the historical development of stereo-chemistry and structural chemistry 
altogether, see Victor Meyer’s excellent lecture in Berichte der Deutschen chemischen 
Gesellschaft, Bd. 23, p. 567 ; and C. A. Bischoff’s detailed general review in Richard 
Meyer's Jahrbuch der Chemie, 1 Jahrg., 1892. Also the address, by Prof. Joh. 
Wislicenius, ‘ Die letzten Errungenschaften der Chemie’ insame Berichte, Bd. 25, 1892. 
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more isomeric varieties, of which turpentine, camphor, and tartaric 
acid give several examples. Very often such isomeres differ from 
each other by having different boiling-points, or they rotate the 
plane of polarisation of light in two different ways; and the very 
compounds which may be derived from them also are different. It 
is evident that for such isomeric bodies it is not sufficient to simply 
state the numbers of different atoms of which they consist. Thus, 
for tartaric acid it is not enough to know that it is composed of four 
carbon, six oxygen, and six hydrogen atoms, because there are three 
different varieties of the same acid, all three having exactly the same 
composition. Even to state that it is composed of eight groups of 
atoms and molecules is not enough.? The mutual dispositions of . 
the eight groups have to be symbolised in some way if we intend 
to represent the three varieties of the same compound; and this 
has been done by chemists for some time, but in a rather clumsy 
manner. 

We write our ideas on paper, that is, on a plane surface, and the 
chemical symbols were written in the same way. The different 
arrangements of atoms in the molecule were represented as if all 
component parts were lying on the paper’s surface, and the molecules 
were figured as flat hexagons, pentagons, quadrangles, stars and so 
on, with simple, or double, or dotted lines connecting the different 
groups and figuring their different affinities. Chemical books came 
out, illustrated with the most fanciful patterns, laboriously composed 
of letters—poor, imperfect hieroglyphs, which, nevertheless, aided 
chemists to most splendid discoveries. However, the real atoms are 
certainly not arranged on flat surfaces, and the molecules are not 
sheets of paper, but bodies with three dimensions ; and, in order to 
still more approach to reality, chemistry was soon compelled to make 
its next step. Breaking with the flat surfaces’ symbols, it was 
brought to represent the atoms grouped in space. Stereo-chemistry, 
or chemistry in space, was thus born, and it found in Van ‘t 
Hoff, Lebel, and V. Mayer most able promoters, and a gifted fol- 
lower in Ph. Guye.‘ Starting from the same marsh-gas, they now 
represent the atom of carbon as located in the centre of a regular 
tetrahedron (a pyramid having an equilateral triangle for its basis 
and three equal triangles for its sides), and the four atoms of hydro- 
gen at the four summits of the figure. Each of the hydrogen atoms 





* Two molecules of CO,H, two molecules of OH, two atoms of carbon, and two 
atoms of hydrogen: 

* Van ’t Hoff in Archives néerlandaises, 1874, t. ix., p. 445, and Bulletin de la 
Société Chimigque, 1875, t. xxiii, p. 295; also ‘Dix Ans d'une Théorie ;’ J, A. Lebel, 
“Le Pouvoir Rotatoire et la Structure Moléculaire,’ in Conférences faites a la Société 
Chimique, 1889-92, Paris, 1892, where his previous works are mentioned; Ph. Guye, 
‘Etudes sur la Dissymétrie Moléculaire, in Archives des Sciences Physiques et 
Naturelles, Genéve, 1891, and ‘La Dissymétrie Moléculaire,’ in same Conférences, 
p. 149. 
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can be substituted by either a univalent atom or a monovalent 
radicle, which take positions at the summits of the tetrahedron; and 
an immense variety of organic compounds can be derived from this 
fundamental figure. The structure of the isomeres and their different 
behaviour towards polarised light are admirably illustrated in such a 
way by the different relative positions taken by the radicles and 
the atoms. One sees on such schemes why such compound must 
give two or three isomeres ; why they must differently rotate polarised 
light ; why such compound must be stable, and such another must be 
unstable. Of course, the tetrahedrons are mere symbols, but in some 
cases the symbols wonderfully approach to realities, and they open the 
way to further progress. Moreover, the symbols figured in space 
introduce a new conception; namely, the different masses of the 
component parts, and the different distances from the centre at which 
they must be placed for equilibrating each other are taken into 
account—the tetrahedrons evidently becoming more or less irregular 
in such case. A still further approach to reality is thus made. 

In all such symbols the atoms are, however, represented as im- 
movable at the summits of a geometrical figure, but in reality 
they must be engaged in continual oscillations round a spot which 
may be described as the centre of valency. And these oscillations, 
as shown by A. Werner,’ if they are increased by heat or electricity, 
necessarily lead to changes in the composition of the molecule; such 
and such new compounds, and no others, must arise; and again the 
previsions are confirmed by experiment. Chemistry thus gradually 
introduces the idea of mass and motion into its symbols and considers 
the chemical molecule as a system of very minute bodies oscillating 
round a common centre of gravity. It recognises in them structures 
i which are analogous to systems of double or treble stars or to clusters 
, of stars, while the physicist sees further the molecule itself oscillating 
under the influence of heat, electricity, or light. The molecule thus 
becomes a particle of the universe on a microscopic scale—a micro- 
cosmos which lives the same life. 

These few considerations will, perhaps, convey some idea of the 
general drift of modern chemistry. Its present tendency is to get 
rid of the metaphysical conception of ‘ affinity’ and to construct its 
theories upon a mechanical basis. The idea of mass and motion 
penetrates chemistry, and the chemist sees that many obscure points 
of his teaching will only then become clear when he applies to his 


science the principles of dynamics, upon which all other physical 
sciences are built. 
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5 * Beitrage zur Theorie der Affinitaét und Valenz,’ in Vierteljahrachrift der Ziiricher 
naturforschenden Gesellschaft, 1891, Bd. 36, p.1; summed up in Richard Meyer's 
Jahrbuch der Chemie, 1 Jahrgang, Frankfurt, 1892, p, 130, 
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II 


We are so much accustomed to receive through the eyes an in- 
finite variety of luminous impressions that in our daily life we 
seldom make a distinction between light and colours, considered as 
physical facts, and our own sensations of the same. We get into 

the habit of considering colours as something inherent to the coloured 

things, and hardly take notice of the continuous changes in the 

coloration of our surroundings, which are going on in accordance 

with the changing position of the sun or the brightness of the sky. 

Still less do we realise the differences in the sensations awakened in 

different persons by the very same luminous rays, and we always feel 

amazed when we meet with a colour-blind man who finds nothing par- 

ticularly interesting in a glorious sunset, because he cannot see the 

crimson tinting of the clouds, or-with another who maintains that 

a cherry and the surrounding leaves are of the same colour. And 

yet, as soon as we endeavour to follow the course of a beam of light, 

from the moment it has left the sun or the lamp till the moment it 

becomes a perception in our brain, we at once discover a gap, not 

yet filled up by science, between the physical fact and the sensations 

it awakens in our nervous system. 

When our eye receives luminous vibrations from an object, and 
produces, on a smaller scale, a coloured image of the object on the 
retina, it acts so far as a lens in the photographer’s camera. But 
exactly as luminous energy must be transformed into chemical 
energy, within the layer of silver salts which covers the photographic 
plate, before the image is fixed on the plate, so also the energy of 
luminous vibrations has to be transformed into nervous energy, 
within the ramifications of the optical nerve which form the retina, 
before the thus produced irritation is transmitted to the visual 
centres of the brain. And the question which has preoccupied science 
for more than a hundred years is, how the transformation of one 
energy into the other is effected. 

The same difficulty obviously exists for all the other senses. The 
very fact that the nerves of vision, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, 
all issue from the cerebro-spinal system, spread in countless ramifi- 
cations, fibres and layers of cells in the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, and the skin ; and that each of these ramifications, on being 
irritated by any agency (electricity, heat, the point of a needle,.or 
pressure), always produces its own specific sensation of light, sound, 
odour, taste, or touch—this very fact shows that a transformation of 
energies must take place in the terminals of the nerves, which may 
be considered as so many outer ramifications of the brain.. For 
the sense of hearing only, the transformation is explained in a 
more or less satisfactory manner. According to the theory worked 
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out by Helmholtz, each one of the very numerous fibres which make 
the terminals of the auditory nerve in the ear can be irritated, like 
a resonator, by vibrations of one determined frequency only. If we 
have in a room a series of strings of different lengths, and sing in 
this room a note of such height that its number of vibrations exactly 
equals the number of vibrations which can be entered upon by one 
of the strings, this string resounds, answering to our voice. So also 
with the ear: when a musical sound of, say, a thousand vibrations 
in the second reaches the internal ear, the special fibre which can be 
affected by vibrations of this frequency is stimulated, and the sensa- 
tion is conveyed to the brain. Each other fibre also answers to one 
sound of a determined height, and with the aid of all of them we 
are enabled to perceive all sounds, from sixteen to 40,000 vibrations 
in the second. Of course, there is something extremely artificial 
about this explanation, borrowed from the physical laboratory, if not 
from the piano; but, as no better one is forthcoming, it is pretty 
generally accepted—at least, as a working hypothesis. But no similar 
hypothesis can be advocated for the eye, because the eye perceives dif- 
ferences of colour corresponding to undulations of from 400 billions to 
over 800 billions in the second ; and if anatomists estimate at several 
hundred thousands the total number of cones and rods with which 
the optical nerve terminates in the retina, it must be borne in mind 
that every minute part of a square millimetre in the central parts of 
the retina is capable of transmitting to the brain the impressions of 
all possible colours. A separate nerve-terminal for each separate 
colour would thus be an absolute impossibility. 

This difficulty is met by the now current theory of colour-vision, 
which was first proposed by Thomas Young in 1802, and further 
elaborated partly by Maxwell but especially by Helmholtz, who also 
slightly modified it. It is based on the well-known fact that all the 
multitude of colours of the spectrum, as well as all shades of grey 
and white, can be obtained by mixing together, in certain propor- 
tions, three fundamental colours. Opinions may differ as to which 
three colours are fundamental, and which are derived ; but, on the 
whole, green, red, and violet, or violet-blue, may be considered as the 
three colours from which all others can be obtained. This is, of course, 
a physical fact only; but it naturally leads to the conclusion that 
the optical nerve need not have as many terminals as there are hues 


* The best exposition of Helmholtz’s theory for the general reader will be found 
in his Populér-wissenschaftliche Vortrage, 3 fascicules, Braunschweig, 1876, of which 
an English translation has been published, The whole theory is worked out in his 
Handbuch der physiologischen Optik, second edition in 1892. Captain W. de Abney’s 
Colour Measwrement and Mixture, London, 1891 (‘The Romance of Science Series’), 
and his lecture before the Royal Institution on the ‘ Sensitiveness of the Eye to Light 
and Colour’ (Nature, April 6, 1893, vol. xlvii., p. 538), as also R. Brudenell Carter’s 
lecture on ‘Colour-Vision and Colour-Blindness’ (Watwre, vol. xlii., p. 55), contain 
excellent reviews of the whole subject for the general reader. 
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of colours and shades of grey perceived by the eye. Three sets of 
terminals would do. Provided they are equally distributed over 
the surface of the retina, and each of them is chiefly affected by one 
fundamental colour, and much less by the two others, the result 
would be that impressions of all possible colours could be imparted to 
the brain. If a beam of pure red light falls upon the retina it will 
chiefly affect those terminals which are especially sensitive to the 
slower vibrations of light at the redend of the spectrum. Then, the 
fibres of the optical nerve which are connected with these terminals 
will transmit the irritation to the brain, and we shall have a sensa- 
tion of red; and if a beam of pure green, or pure violet, reaches the 
retina, the green-service or the violet-service terminals will be affected - 
in preference to the others, and we shall see the green or the violet 
colour. As to white light, it affects, under this theory, the three sets 
of terminals at the same time in a certain proportion; while the 
sensations of all other compound colours are produced by a simul- 
taneous irritation of two or three sets of nerve-terminals. The 
retina is thus acting as an analyser of light, it decomposes it, while 
the brain makes the synthesis of the component sensations. 

It must be remarked at once that, even with the most perfect 
microscopes, the supposed different sets of nerve-terminals have 
not been discovered in the human retina; but in the eyes of birds 
we really see cells containing differently coloured pigments, which 
may be interpreted in favour of the theory. On the other hand, recent 
researches into colour-blindness decidedly give support to the Young 
and Helmholtz hypothesis. It has been proved that there are, 
especially in the civilised nations, a certain number of individuals 
(nearly four per cent.) who are more or less deprived of the sense of red, 
or of green, or—exceptionally—of violet, and we can easily admit that 
in such cases the respective nerve-terminals are atrophied from one 
cause or another. However, these same researches into colour-blind- 
ness have brought to light some other facts which cannot be easily 
explained under the hypothesis of the three fundamental sensations. 

It is known that Goethe passionately fought against Newton’s 
theory of colours, which is the theory of our own time. No amount 
of argument could convince him that white light is a compound of 
all possible colours; he continued to maintain that it is something 
quite different from coloured light, and he attached so much import- 
ance to his discoveries in optics that he considered them much greater 
than all his great poetical works. When he saw that a beam of white 
light, after having passed through a glass prism, gives origin to six 
different colours, with all possible intermediate hues, he never 
would admit, as we are taught nowadays,’that white light has been 
decomposed into its primitive constituents ; he affirmed that the 
glass has added something to the white light which it did not possess 
before. It is certainly not my intention to show here how Goethe’s 
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views might be rediscussed in the language of the theory of vibrations, 
nor even to analyse an attempt recently made in that direction, but 
it is most noteworthy that the idea of a fundamental distinction 
between white light and coloured light—at least in their physiological 
aspects—is now making its way. It lies at the basis of the two other 
theories of colour-vision, which I must now mention. 

One of them, very similar to the one proposed in 1859 by Mr. W. 
Poole,’ is advocated by Professor Hering.* It became known during 
the recent investigations into colour-blindness that, besides those who 
are partially colour-blind and see no red, or no green, or no violet, 
there are a few who may be described as totally colour-blind. Colours 
do not exist for them. The most gorgeously-coloured landscape 
appears to their eyes as if it were painted in black and white with a slight 
tint of yellow-grey and bluish-grey. The sensibility of their visual 
apparatus thus does not. raise above that of a photographer’s film ; 
but, like the photographer’s film, it perfectly well distinguishes the 
various shades of light and the differences of luminosity of the colours, 
so that there must be in their eyes some such arrangement as would 
permit them to receive impressions of luminosity without receiving 
at the same time the impressions of any colours. Such cases are ex- 
tremely rare, and only occur in consequence of disease; but Hering 
has had the opportunity of studying a typical case of the kind on a 
young musician,’ and other cases have been studied since. It is 
evident that such facts, on becoming known, could only revive the 
doubts already expressed as regards the theory of Helmholtz, and they 
brought into prominence the views of Hering.’® 

Hering’s idea is that we are possessed of six fundamental sensa- 
tions, divided into three pairs—white and black, red and green, 
yellow and blue—and that the action of light upon the retina is 
chiefly chemical. There is, he maintains, in the retina a visual 
substance which is decomposed by white light, and its decomposition 
gives us the sensation of light without colours ; but in the darkness 
this substance is rebuilt by blood, and the constructive process gives 
the opposite sensation of black. Another visual substance is de- 
composed by red rays, and its decomposition produces a sensation 
of red, while its reconstruction awakens the idea of the complementary 
colour, that is, green. And, finally, a third substance awakens in 
the same way the perceptions of blue and yellow. As to the inter- 
mediate colours, they are seen when two or all three substances are 


7 ¢On Colour-Blindness, in Philosophical Transactions, 1859, vol. cxlix. ; quoted 
by Prof. Rutherford. 
* *Zur Lehre vom Lichtsinn,’ 2nd edition, Vienna, 1878, and many subsequent 


 Piliger’s Archie fur Physiologie, 1891, Bd. xlix., p. 568. 
1® See Helmholtz’s answers to Hering’s objections in the 2nd edition (1892) of his 
Handbuch der physiologischen Optik; they are summed up by Prof. Everett in 
Natire, vol. xivii., 1893, p. 365. 
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decomposed at the same time in different proportions. Such is, in 
brief words, the modification of Young’s theory propounded by 
Hering. 

In some respects it undoubtedly offers a decided improvement. 
It accounts very well for the above cases of total insensibility to 
colours, and this is one of the reasons why the Committee on 
Colour-Blindness, appointed by the Royal Society, has spoken of it 
so favourably.'' Moreover, it explains why we always perceive, in 
almost all natural colours, a certain admixture of white; and it 
smooths some serious difficulties as regards complementary colours. 
If our eye, fatigued by looking for some time at a red wafer, subse- 
quently sees, on looking at a sheet of white paper, a green spot of the 
same size, the subjective sensation of green is accounted for by the 
reconstruction of the visual substance which has been decomposed by 
the red rays. And yet, with all these advantages, and several others 
of less importance, the theory does not give full satisfaction to the 
mind. Science hesitates to adopt it, and we see that a specialist in 
the matter, Captain W. de Abney, who has made immense experi- 
mental researches relative to colours and colour-vision, some of which 
are very favourable to Hering’s views, prefers the theory of Helmholtz, 
simply because it is the plainest of the two. Such statement evi- 
dently is equivalent to recognising that both are equally unsatis- 
factory. I will therefore mention a third theory, which seems not 
to be yet generally known, but undoubtedly has much to be said in 
its favour. 

A fundamental distinction between our sensations of white light 
and those of different colours being proved, A. Charpentier looks for 
a much deeper cause of the distinction than a simple difference of 
visual substances. This is the leading idea of his theory, based upon 
his twelve years’ experiments upon vision, and certainly deserving 
more attention than it has hitherto received.'* The fact is, that 
while cases of total colour-blindness are very rare, we all suffer from 
the same defect to a certain extent. We do not perceive colours 
with the peripheral ramifications of our optical nerve. When we 
look at a coloured object so that its image falls on the outer parts of 
the retina, we see its shape but not its colour. However, this defect 
does not depend upon the absence of some special anatomical struc- 
ture, because it can partly be remedied by exercise; and, moreover, 
a well-saturated colour of a deep hue can be perceived by the outer 
part of the retina as well. Besides, Charpentier proves that even 

" «Report of the Committee on Colour-Blindness,’ London, 1892 (reprint from the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society). 

1 He has summed up his researches up to 1888, as well as the general aspects of 
vision; in an excellent little work, ‘ La Lumiére et ses Couleurs,’ Paris, 1888 (Bailliére’s 
Bibliothéque Scientifique Contemporaine). His later works are in Comptes Rendus, 


especially t. 114, 1892, pp. 1180 and 1423; also in Comptes ae de la Société de 
Biologie, 9° série, t. iv., 1892, p. 486. 
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the central parts of the retina are less sensitive to colour than to 
white light. For these and several other reasons he considers that 
the sensation of white light is not a compound sensation, but, ‘ on 
the contrary, the simplest, the most usual, and the easiest provoked 
reaction of the visual apparatus.’ It is always provoked by light of 
any colour, and only varies in intensity, never in character; while 
another reaction, variable for different colours, must be added to the 
former, in order that we might have a sensation of coloured light. 
A double process is thus required, and Charpentier explains it by 
venturing the supposition of a twofold action, chemical and thermal, 
of coloured light upon two different pigments of the retina. Light, 
whatever its colour may be, and only in proportion to its intensity, 
decomposes the visual purple or erythropsine. This substance, which 
is found in the cones of the retina, is really known to be decomposed 
by light and to be reconstructed in the dark, its decomposition 
giving a differently coloured product. Kiihne even succeeded in 
photographing the impressions produced on the retina of a living 
animal by images which had fallen upon it, the photograph being 
evidently taken before blood had had time to reconstruct the sensi- 
tive pigment. A photo-chemical effect of light is thus a fact, and 
the decomposition of the erythropsine provokes in the optical nerve 
one sort of vibrations, totally independent from the colour of light, 
and only varying in amplitude according to its intensity. But we 
also have another pigment, which is located between the rods and 
cones of the retina, and absorbs light and heat. This absorption 
provokes in the nerve another set of thermal or thermo-electric 
undulations, which, however, always begin a little later than the 
former, the interval between the two being greater for the violet end 
of the spectrum than for the red. Two waves of undulations are 
thus flowing along the optical nerve; but as the thermal wave is 
started after the chemical wave, and the delay is different for dif- 
ferent colours, the corresponding phases of the two waves follow each 
other at different intervals, according to the colour of light, and 
their various combinations provoke a variety of sensations which we 
interpret as so many different colours, 

This ingenious hypothesis is not purely imaginative, as it might 
appear in my rapid sketch, Charpentier supports it, on the contrary, 
by a great variety of experiments. It certainly would require, in the 
first place, a direct physiological confirmation of the two waves flowing 
along the nerve, just as the other two theories would require the 
anatomical discovery of the three different terminals; but the hypo- 
thesis accounts very well for all facts of vision and colour-blindness, 
and it has, moreover, the advantage of explaining the phenomena of 
contrast which, as pointed out by Professor Rutherford,'* offer a great 


18 Presidential Address befcre the British Association in 1892, section of Biology, 
(Nature, vol. xlvi., Pe 342). 
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difficulty for the theories of both Helmholtz and Hering.“ However, 
the chief advantage of Charpentier’s theory is, perhaps, in the fact 
that, in common with Professor Rutherford’s suggestions, it represents 
our sensations of colours as dependent upon the different form of the 
undulations carried along the optical nerve itself. The differences of 
the visual impressions do not end in the retina; they are continued 
in the nerve and in the brain. 

The whole matter, as seen, still remains in the domain of hypo- 
thesis ; but with the theories of senses we enter the most difficult and 
the least explored department of science, where we have to pass from 
physical facts to facts of psychology. The application of rigorous 
physical methods to the border-region between the two sciences is 
but of recent origin ; in fact, it was chiefly introduced since it became 
evident that there is more than a simple correlation between physical 
energy acting upon the nerves and the intensity of primary sensations 
awakened by this energy: that there is a dependency of cause and 
effect, between the two, which can be and has been expressed by 
Fechner by a mathematical law ; that both are interdependent quan- 
tities which can be measured by the same units. It is most remarkable, 
at any rate, that, after having vainly endeavoured to represent the 
nerves as fibres transmitting the simple fact of an irritation of their 
outer ends, science returns to the conception foreseen by Newton— 
that of different undulations travelling along the nerves, and being 
the sources of the different sensations. The world of physical vibra- 
tions thus does not stop where brain matter begins; it penetrates 
into it, and, as Professor Everett puts it, we have now to study ‘the 
differences of condition in the organism,’ ’ in order to further pene- - 
trate into the yet unsolved problems of colour-vision. 


Iil 


A great deal of attention has lately been paid to the origin of 
nitrogen in the soil and its assimilation by plants, At first sight 
the subject seems to belong to the domain of agriculture, but it has 
such a deep bearing upon the physiology of plants, and the discoveries 


4 The subjective colours which appear round coloured objects are easily explained 
by undulations induced in the neighbouring fibres of the optical nerve. Charpentier’s 
last researches (Comptes Rendus, t. 113, 1891, pp. 147 and 217) render such undula- 
tions very probable. It must also be mentioned that Chauveau has lately confirmed 
the old experience of Dove. He has proved beyond any doubt that if we look 
in the spectroscope with one eye upon an image coloured in red and with the 
other eye upon an image coloured in green, the compound image appears white 
(Comptes Rendus, t. 113, 1891, pp. 358, 394, and 439). The fusion of the colours is 
thus operated in the brain or in the optic nerve. This fact, which is almost un- 
accountable under the two theories of Helmholtz and Hering, could easily be explained 
under Charpentier’s hypothesis. 

% Nature, vol. xlvii. p. 368 (February 16, 1893). 
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recently made in connection with it throw so much light upon the 
chemical processes which are accomplished on a grand scale in nature, 
that the chemist, the botanist, the agriculturist, and the student of 
bacteriology are equally interested in it, and discuss it from their own 
special points of view. Perhaps it is the more necessary, therefore, 
to consider the whole matter under its general aspects. 

The questions at issue are plainenough. A seed has been put in 
the soil; there it grows first on the food that has been stored up 
within the seed itself by the mother-plant. Later on the seedling 
sends its rootlets in search of food in the soil, while its leaves, waved 
in the air and bathing in sunshine, absorb another part of the necessary 
food from the atmosphere. The mineral matters required by the 
plant are found ina soluble state in the soil or may be easily supplied 
to it, while oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon are borrowed either from 
the atmosphere or from the air and water which permeate the soil, and 
both contain some carbonic acid. But with nitrogen, which is as 
necessary for the life of the plant as it is for the life of the animal, 
the difficulties come in. There is plenty of it both in the atmosphere 
and in the soil, but it cannot be absorbed from the atmosphere by the 
leaves, and out of the nitrogen contained by an unmanured soil only 
an imperceptible amount is in such state that it can be taken in by 
the roots. Whence, then, does the plant take it ? 

That plants do not absorb free nitrogen from the air through 
their leaves was proved fifty years ago by Boussingault, and still more 
decisively in 1861 by J. B. Lawes, Dr. Gilbert,and Dr. Pugh. Their 
memoir upon this subject has become classical, and it at once won a 
world-wide reputation to the then modest farm of Rothamsted. They 
established beyond doubt that the higher plants—with the exception, 
perhaps, of the leguminosz or papilionacez (peas, vetches, lupins, and 
so on)—borrow their nitrogen supplies from some other source than 
the atmosphere. And yet G. Ville, another agriculturist of great 
repute, has not ceased during the last fifty years to bring forward no 
less conclusive experiments, proving that in some way unknown small 
quantities of nitrogen always find their way from the atmosphere into a 
vigorous plant. Even when the plant is grown under a glass bell, and 
its soil is thus prevented from receiving the small amount of nitrogen 
which might be brought down by rain in the shape of ammonia or 
nitric acid formed in the atmosphere after a thunderstorm—even 
then some nitrogen of the air penetrates into the plant. Both sets 
of experiments are equally conclusive, and for fifty years their con- 
tradictory results remained unexplained. 

A similar difficulty was experienced with regard to the nitrogen 
in the soil. Of course, there is plenty of it, even in a poor soil: the 
previous generations of plants have laid it in stock. There is somuch 
of it that at a time when Liebig’s chemical theories ruled agriculture 
he could teach in some such terms as these: ‘Never mind the nitro- 
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gen, he said. ‘The small amount of it which you introduce into 
the soil with your stable-manure is nothing in comparison to what 
the soil already contains of it. Mind the mineral salts which you 
take away with each crop and return them to the soil.’ And yet 
the farmer’s experience and scientific experiment alike stood against 
Liebig. No amount of phosphates, or lime, or ashes, could produce, 
even in a soil already rich in nitrogen, the effects produced by stable- 
manure. The latter gave vigour to the plants and seemed to vivify 
those very nitrogen compounds which already were stored in the soil. 
There the debate stood when light was thrown upon it from a quite 
unexpected quarter. Phenomena of life found their explanation in 
life, not in chemistry. 

The fascinating achievements of chemistry during the first half of 
our century had created the tendency to explain all phenomena of 
life by such simple chemical reactions as we perform in our labora- 
tories. Animals and plants were treated like simple glass balloons, in 
which any reaction may be provoked by adding some acid or some 
alkali, However, the old teachings of Leeuwenhoek and Cagniard 
Latour had not been totally lost. Schwann—the father of the cell 
theory—was already restituting life to its real importance; and 
when Pasteur came forward with his epoch-making researches into 
the chemistry of the micro-organisms, he found science already 
prepared to accept his teachings. Atthe present time, we know that 
no animal or plant, with the exception of the lowest unicellular beings, 
can be considered as one being—that each of them is a colony of 
multitudes of micro-organisms ; and while we are more and more 
persuaded that chemical processes which are going on within complex 
and unstable compounds are the real basis of life, we know that the 
seat of these processes must be looked for in the infinitesimal com- 
ponent parts of the organism and in the microscopical inhabitants of 
its organs. The study of these unseen beings and of the chemical 
processes due to their activity has already given the clue to many a 
scientific problem, and it also has finally shown the way out of the 
above-mentioned contradictions. 

It is a well-known fact that, if a field has been left uncultivated, 
the percentage of nitrogen in the soil goes on increasing, and even 
becomes greater than it was in the very plants which have grown upon 
the soil. It has now been demonstrated by Mayer, Post, and Kosty- 
cheff '* that the increase is due to the lower fungi and micro-organisms 
which develop in prodigious quantities in decaying vegetable matter. 
They live in it, and as they eliminate carbonic acid they increase the 
percentage of nitrogen in the vegetable mould. To their activities 
we are indebted for the considerable amounts of nitrogen stored in 
the superficial layers of the earth, and until lately man has been 


‘* «The Formation and Properties of Vegetable Mould’ (Russian), in Trudy of the 
St. Petersburg Society of Naturalists, Botany, vol. xx., 1889, p. 123. 
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chiefly living upon the treasuries accumulated by the invisible 
workers. 

However, the nitrogen of the soil is of no direct avail for the 
plant if it is in the shape of such organic compounds as are bound 
within the vegetable mould. Plants cannot assimilate them. Nor 
is it available if it is in the shape of those insoluble ammoniacal salts 
which are easily formed in a clayey soil. The best case for the plant 
is when it appears in the shape of nitric acid (a compound of one 
atom of nitrogen with one of hydrogen and two of oxygen), or of 
nitrates—that is, of salts of this acid. But nitric acid is only formed 
with great difficulty in the soil, because nitrogen does not combine 
directly with oxygen unless the latter is transformed into ozone ; 
therefore, even the soils which are rich in nitrogen usually contain 
but infinitesimal quantities of nitrates. All is thus against the 
plants. But here the microbes come in to their aid. Already, in 
1877, Schloesing and Miintz had demonstrated that a living ferment 
is necessary for the production of nitric acid and nitrates in the soil ; 
but it took full thirteen or fourteen years of laborious researches 
before it became proved, by Professor Percy and Mrs. Grace Frank- 
land,’ Mr. Warington,!* and especially by Winogradsky,’® that the 
process of converting ammonia into nitric acid is really performec 
by special microbes, and that two different bacteria are required to 
accomplish the full process. One of them decomposes ammonia, and 
transforms it into water and nitrous acid; whereupon the other 
intervenes, for further oxidising this acid and transforming it into 
nitric acid. The two bacteria have finally been isolated by Waring- 
ton and Winogradsky, and they proved to be quite different, although 
each of the two seems to be represented by several species, charac- 
teristic of different localities. Like all other bacteria, they multiply 
very rapidly, and it is sufficient to introduce in a mould the slightest 
amount of a soil which has already contained the nitrifying bacteria 
to provoke in it a transformation of its nitrogen compounds into 
nitric acid, It is also most remarkable that the second bacteria was 
only discovered by Winogradsky when he investigated a sample of 
soil from Quito—that is, from a region not very distant from the 
great saltpetre layers of Chili and Peru, and that altogether the soils 
taken from South America and South Africa act as powerful ferments, 
while European soils seem to contain but smaller quantities of the 
bacteria of nitrification. 

The scientific and practical importance of this discovery cannot 
be overrated. Without the two microbes, which continually prepare 
fresh nitric acid in the soil, while the previous stocks of it are washed 


" Proceedings of the Royal Society, Meeting of March 13, 1890. 
18 Meeting of the Chemical Society, May 21, 1891. 


” Annales de UInstitut Pasteur, 1891, No. 2, p. 105; Archives des Sciences Biolo- 
giques de Saint-Pétersbowrg, 1892, t. 1, p. 87 ; Comptes Rendus, t. 113, 1893, p. 89. 
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downwards into the subsoil by rain-water, agriculture would remain in 
a precarious state. Moreover, when we import nitrate of sodium from 
Chili and spread it over our fields, we not only increase their stock 
of assimilable nitrogen, we also import the nitrifying microbe, whith 
will help to maintain fertility for some time to come. Of course, we 
also may manure with costly nitrates prepared in the manufacture. 
Artificially prepared nitrates also exercise a splendid effect upon 
vegetation, while phosphates admirably aid the plant in the develop- 
ment of its younger parts. But if chemical manure is vivified by 
the living ferment, it only becomes the better for it, the more so as 
it has been proved that, contrary to all previsions, the nitrifying 
organisms flourish in liquids which contain no traces whatever of 
organic matter. Like green plants, they can build up their proto- 
plasm out of carbonic acid, oxygen, water, and ammonia. 

One of the two questions mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter has thus received a definite solution. As to the second 
question, relative to the assimilation of nitrogen by plants, it offers 
some additional difficulties. Already, in the earlier Rothamsted 
experiments, previous to 1861, it had been remarked that while 
higher plants, as a rule, absorb no nitrogen from the air, the 


‘ leguminose manage somehow to get some of it from this source 


as well. It was also known to practical agriculturists that if a 
leguminose crop had been grown, and, instead of being taken away 
in the autumn, it had been ploughed into the soil as manure, the 
contents of nitrogen in the soil were increased by the amount of it 
which the plants have absorbed from the air, even though it was 
certain that they do not absorb it through the leaves. Berthelot, 
who was investigating these and related questions for years, came, as 
early as in 1883,” to the conclusion that lower microscopical plants 
must be instrumental in this assimilation ; but it was only through 
the researches of Wilfarth and Hellriegel* that the enigma received 
its full solution. They discovered that the roots of the leguminose, 
grown in fertile soils, become covered with nodules, originated from 
agglomerations of bacteria (B. radicicola), which enter into a sort of 
symbiotic association with the plant. They borrow from the plant 
the necessary hydrocarbons, and they supply it with nitrogen which 
they assimilate from the air circulating in the soil. Minute as they 
are, they really feed the plant with nitrogen ; and if they have beén 
destroyed by previously calcinating the soil, the plant will never 
attain its full vigour. On the other hand, the same calcined arid 
sterilised soil soon becomes fertile, and the plant soon regains its 


* Comptes Rendus, 1885; Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 6° série, t. ix., 1887, 
p. 289 ; Comptes Rendus, 9 Sept. 1889 ; t. 112, 1891, p. 189. All the discussion between 
Berthelot and Schloesing in the same periodical, vols. cxii—cxvi., is of great interest. 

\ Beilageheft cu der Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir die Riibenzucher-Industrie, No- 
vember 1888. 
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forces, if ever so minute quantities of the precious germs are intrc- 

duced into the soil. Wonderful as this discovery seemed to be when 
it first became known, there is no longer any doubt about its accuracy, 
the same experiments having been repeated by Kossowitsch * and 
Nobbe, as well as by Dr. Gilbert and Sir John Lawes at Rothamsted.* 
At a conversazione of the Royal Society one could himself appreciate 
the effects of the microbe by comparing the portraits of leguminose 
plants cultivated with its aid and without it. By this time the 
bacteria of the nodules have already been carefully studied, and it 
appears that each species of leguminosz has its own bacteria, especi- 
ally appropriate for entering into a mutual benefit association. 

If the two just-mentioned discoveries stood quite isolated, 
they would have been of an immense value. In science they 
have solved enigmas of long standing, and to the practical 
agriculturist they promise a new method for improving the value 
of the soil by watering it with liquids containing the necessary 
microbes. Once inoculated into the soil, the nitro-monade (or 
Nitrosomonas) of Winogradsky and the Bacteria radicicola of the 
leguminose nodules will continue their precious work. A new chance 
is thus given to the agriculturist. However, the chief value of the 
above discoveries is in their connection with subsequent discoveries. 
The fact that the nitro-monade, although devoid of chlorophyll, is 
capable of making the synthesis of organic compounds, out of purely 
mineral matters, coupled with the fact that it thrives best in a 
medium devoid of organic matter, is of an immense importance in 
the economy of nature. Other bacteriz accomplish a similar task. 
Some of them, previously investigated by Winogradsky, oxidise sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and transform it into sulphur and sulphuric 
acid. Some others transform iron and iron peroxide into oxide of 
iron, And, finally, it has just been proved that, if the Black Sea is 
totally devoid of organic life at depths below the hundred-fathoms 
level, on account of the considerable amounts of sulphuretted 
hydrogen dissolved in its water, this is again due to the activity of 
similar organisms. The Odessa bacteriologists have now succeeded 
in isolating the bacteria which renders the depths of an immense 
interior sea uninhabitable for higher plants or ani 4 It de- 
composes the mineral deposits, chiefly of gypsum, accumulating at 
the bottom of the sea; and as the shallowness of the Bosphorus 
prevents the general circulation of water from touching the deep 
layers of the Black Sea cavity, the sulphuretted hydrogen ex- 
haled by the bacteria accumulates and poisons the deeper layers. 


™* Botanische Zeitung, 1892, Jabrg. 50, Nos. 43 to 47. 

" Memoranda of... the Field and other €aperiments ... at Rothamsted 
Herts, Jane 1892, p. 17. 

™* Memoirs (Zopiski) of the Novorossian Society of Naturalists, vol. xvii., 1, 
Odessa 1892 
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Quite a new page in the geology of the great interior basins of 
Eurasia is thus opened. At the same time, a series of new bacteriz, 
some of which aid in the production of ammonia in the soil,” while 
others destroy the work of the nitro-monade,” are now discovered, 
and new discoveries are foreshadowed. 

On the other hand, the benefit derived by higher plants from 
the lower plants is not limited to the above association with bac- 
teria in the nodules of the leguminose. Recent experiments, by 
Th. Schloesing, junior, and Em. Laurent,” have proved that various 
mosses, and especially minute algze (Conferve, Oscillarie, Nitzschia), 
which usually develop on the surface of the soil, also absorb nitrogen 
from the air. In experiments made in pots, it was sufficient to cover 
the surface of the mould with a layer of calcined sand to prevent 
their growth, and at the same time to stop the absorption of nitrogen 
from the air ; but where no such precaution was taken, nitrogen was 
absorbed by the alge and the mosses, and after having been assimi- 
lated to the soil it went to feed the higher plants. It is also very 
probable that the leguminose are not the only plants which can 
utilise free nitrogen from the air with the aid of certain bacteria. 
Thus, Nobbe and his pupils ** have lately proved that a shrub of our 
gardens, from a quite different family, nearly akin to the laurel 
family—namely, the Elewagnus angustifolia—also has the same 
nodules as the leguminose, which give shelter to bacteria absorbing 
nitrogen from the air of the soil. The little micro-organism is, 
however, different from the Bacteria radicicola, and as it has already 
been isolated, we probably shall soon have its full description. 

Nitrogen is as necessary a food for plants as itisfor animals. Ina 
previous review,” it was shown how the animal is starved if it does not 
receive a sufficient supply of nitrogen, and how the animal’s vitality 
is lowered if it does not have it in an easily assimilable form. The 
same is true of plants. Insectivorous plants are known to decay when 
they cannot catch insects; and the tendency of the day is to 
recognise that most plants require the aid of some lower organisms 
for assimilating nitrogen. Thus, B. Frank, who has been working for 
years in that direction, has proved that the beech can thrive only 
when a mantle of Mycorhiza-fungi develops over its roots, and that 
these fungi are not parasites living upon the substance o the roots 
but real feeders of the beech. They obtain their food from the soil, 


*° A. Miintz and H. Coudon, in Comptes Rendus, 1893, t. 116, p. 395. 

6 E. Giltay and J. H. Aberson (Archives néerlandaises, 1891, t. 25, p. 341) have 
confirmed this discovery of Gayan and Dupetit. 

*" Comptes Rendus, 1891, t. 113, p. 777. 

*° F. Nobbe, E. Schmid, L. Hiltner, and E. Hotter, ‘ Ueber die physiologische 
Bedeutung der Wurzelknéllchen von Elezagnus angustifolia,’ in Die landwirthschaft- 
lichen Versuchastationen, 1892, Bd. xli: p. 137. 

* Nineteenth Century, April 1893. 
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and while so doing they yield a part of it to the roots of the ‘tree. 
Further experiments of the same botanist *° have now shown that the 
same is true for the pine, which can only thrive in a soil already con- 
taining germs of the little fungi, and when its roots become covered 
with the mantle of fungi, while it leads but a precarious existence in 
the opposite case. 

All these are evidently but separate instances of a much more 
general fact, which only recently became known under the general 
name of ‘ symbiosis,’ and appears to have an immense signification in 
nature. Higher plants depend upon lower fungi and bacteria for the 
supply of that important part of their tissues, nitrogen. Lower fungi 
associate with unicellular alge to form that great division of the 
vegetable world, the lichens. More than a hundred different species 
of alge are already known to live in the tissues of other plants, and 
even in the tissues and the cells of animals, and to render each other 
mutual services.*' And soon. Associations of high and low organ- 
isms are discovered every day; and when their conditions of life 
are more closely examined, the whole cycle of life changes its aspect 
and acquires a much deeper signification. 

P. KROPOTKIN. 


* ‘Die Ernihrung der Kiefer durch ihre Mycorhiza-Pilze, in Berichte der 
deutschen botanischen Gesellschaft, 1892, Bd. x., p. 577. 


$! Mobius, ‘ Ueber endophytische Algen,’ in Biologisches Centralblatt, 1891, Bd. xi., 
No. 18. 





PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN 


Firty years ago the world, comparatively speaking, did not contain 
many large cities. It is only within the memory of living men that 
the great exodus has set in from the country to the town. In former 
ages no doubt the city always exercised a certain fascination over 
the bucolic mind ; but locomotion was difficult and expensive, social 
customs and laws antagonistic, and often almost prohibitive to mi- 
gration, especially in the case of the peasant, and the city fenced 
itself round, not only with material walls, but with strict tariffs and 
with regulations which rendered all ingress and egress troublesome, 
and change of residence a painful labour rather than a pleasure. The 
attractions of the city, too, were not so marked as to outweigh the 
disadvantages attending residence within its walls. In the town 
work was often scarce, food dear, dirt ubiquitous, disease endemic and 
sometimes rampant, and life and property not infrequently less 
secure than in the country, where the idle and evil-disposed were 
not offered so easy and rich a prey. 

It was not until steam-power superseded hand labour, till factories 
arose requiring the daily co-operation of numbers of human beings 
to carry on the work, till delicate machinery needing the constant 
attention and repair of skilled artisans came into use, till encompass- 
ing walls were razed, octroi duties and regulations either abolished 
or modified, locomotion rendered easy and inexpensive, and city life 
made comparatively safe, healthy, and agreeable, that the population 
began to ‘Ieave.the country and settle in the town. Work was the 
attraction, with high wages, and the brighter and more varied 
aspects which life assumes in the midst of crowds. As towns im- 
proved in their sanitation, in their outer beauty and inner living, so 
wealth was attracted, and labour followed in the footsteps of its patron, 
until by degrees grew up the city as we know it, where may be found 
all that can make life agreeable to the rich man, who when he is 
satiated with its pleasures, may retire to the country and enjoy, all 
the more for the contrast, the peace, the freshness, and the beauty of 
nature. But the masses of human beings which have been con- 
gregated through the exigencies of commerce, of manufacture, and of 
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wealth cannot migrate at their will. They are bound to remain 
cooped up year in year out within the walls and streetstof the crowded 
city. They have been driven by hard fortune from their country 
homes, and they are like wild flowers torn by some careless hand from 
the meadow bank, and left to fade and die on the hard and pitiless 
pavement. If artificial social necessities have demanded the perma- 
nent banishment of the masses from the country, and from all that 
the country means to man, it is but just that society should endeavour 
to minimise the loss to them by bringing back to the city as much of 
the beauty and pleasures of nature as money and circumstances will 
permit. 

With this view the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association and 
the Kyrle Society have laboured with marked success to increase the 
number of public open spaces, gardens, and playgrounds in the 
metropolis, and have lost no opportunity of fostering a public opinion 
within Great Britain favourable to the acquisition and maintenance by 
municipalities of numerous public open spaces easily accessible to the 
masses of the people. So successful has this propaganda been, that 
London alone has, since the formation of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association in 1882, increased her open spaces by 157, con- 
taining 4,998 acres, whilst the entire number of public parks and 
gardens within easy reach of the inhabitants of the metropolis is 271, 
containing 17,876 acres, which include 6,380 acres acquired and 
maintained by the Corporation of the City of London. 

During the same period the provincial municipalities have added 
largely to the open spaces under their control, but it is difficult to 
give an accurate statement as to their number. In the year 1883, 
in answer to a circular letter issued by the writer to the authorities 
of 42 provincial cities and towns, it was found that they possessed an 
aggregate of 131 open spaces, containing 12,343 acres. Since then 
it is probable at least 100 more have been added, so that we may 
roughly say that the cities and towns of the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding the metropolis, possess some 500 open spaces over 40,000 acres 
in extent. These public grounds are of course in addition to the in- 
numerable private gardens and squares which are to be met with in 
almost all British towns, and which, though not open to the public, 
still gladden the eyes of all by the sight of nature, materially increase 
the number of cubic feet of pure air which each citizen may breathe, 
assist in the production of oxygen and the consumption of carbonic 
acid gas, and give pleasure and health to a large majority of the 
inhabitants of the towns in which they are situated. It is calculated 
that there are some 500 private squares and frontages in London, as 
well as 173 closed burial-grounds, containing an aggregate area of 
about 1,500 acres. 

The operations of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association 
have been largely directed towards the transformation into pleasant 
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gardens, and the throwing open to the public, of these closed burial- 

grounds and squares, and no less than 61 of the former and 18 of the 

latter have been thus treated by the Society since its formation. 

The London County Council, the governing body of the metropolis 

outside the City, has been most energetic in furtherance of the open- 

space movement. During the four years of its existence, including 

the schemes in progress taken over from the late Metropolitan Board 

of Works, 675 acres, as well as three noble gifts of 56 acres, have been 

added to the open spaces of the capital at a cost to the Council of 
342,000/. and to other public bodies and voluntary subscribers* of 

408,0001. At the present time further additions of 407 acres are in 

course of acquisition, towards the cost of which 80,000/. will<be . 
contributed by the Council, and 44,000/. will be provided by other 

public bodies and voluntary subscriptions. 

It should here be mentioned that many years before the existence 
of either the London County Council or of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, the ancient Corporation which rules over the 
one square mile in the heart of the metropolis known as the City 
of London, and whose head is the Lord Mayor, initiated the policy 
of encircling London on its outskirts with a series of large commons 
and open spaces. In 1882 the Corporation acquired the noble domain 
of Epping Forest, 5,350 acres in extent. Up to the present time the 
Corporation has provided ten or eleven of these large open areas, 
amounting to 6,380 acres, at a total cost of 310,000/., and is still 
continuing its large-hearted policy of enclosing London in a green 
ring, a policy which not only promotes the welfare of its own citizens, 
but to a far greater extent benefits the inhabitants of London at large 
outside the narrow limits of the City. 

There are some who are of opinion that London possesses for the 
moment a sufficient number of extensive parks and gardens, and that 
her present need is a large increase in the small gardens and play- 
grounds to be found scattered amongst the more densely packed 
portions of her population. The ideal of the writer of this paper is 
that a small garden or a children’s playground divided into two 
portions, one for boys and one for girls, both supplied with gymnastic 
apparatus and appliances for suitable games, with a certain portion 
roofed in in case of bad weather, and under the care and supervision 
of special attendants, should be opened and maintained by the muni- 
cipal authority in every large city within a quarter of a mile’s walk 
of each working or middle-class home. As a rule in cities the large 
parks, especially in the United States, are too far from the masses of 
the population to be of much practical benefit to them except on a 
Sunday, whereas, if small playgrounds under the strict supervision of 
careful attendants were scattered all over the town, workpeople would be 
able to send their children to them, even for a short time, between, 
before, and after school hours, confident that they would be in safety 
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and well looked after. The usefulness of these institutions cannot be 
doubted by any one who has once seen such grounds crowded with 
children thoroughly enjoying themselves, and unconsciously strength- 
ening their limbs and constitutions by games and gymnastic exercises 
performed under the canopy of heaven. The London County Council 
and the Corporation of the City of London have been so convinced 
of the benefit which playgrounds are to the rising generation that 
they have not only taken over several originally made and temporarily 
maintained by the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, but have 
constructed and enlarged others in the parks under their control. It 
is only in the royal parks of London that no public gymnasia are yet 
to be found, Years ago I remember to have seen them in Manchester 
and Salford. I believe now there are many in the towns of Britain. 
One of the first open-air playgrounds ever constructed was at Man- 
chester; it was made and maintained by Messrs. Armitage for the 
use of their workpeople. Following their example, some years ago I 
constructed two for the use of the tenants on my property in the 
city of Dublin. The largest is divided by a railing into two portions, 
one for boys and the other for girls. It contains a giant stride, 
climbing mast, horizontal and parallel bars, swings, jumping-board 
and cat-gallows, skittle-ground, swings, skipping-ropes attached to a 
central post, horizontal ladder, trapeze and swinging rings, and a 
sandpit in which the little children dig and play, whilst their mothers 
and nurses can sit round on benches watching them or chatting. 
The other ground is too small to be divided, and is therefore on 
alternate days devoted to the exclusive use of boys and girls, as the 
case may be. A large painted board informs all whether it is a boys’ 
or a girls’ day. In each playground there is a caretaker attired in 
uniform. The rush of children when these grounds were first open 
was so great that it was almost impossible, though two caretakers 
were employed in each ground, to keep any order for the first week, 
and consequently a few accidents occurred ; but since then I have had 
no complaint, nor have I heard of any further accident, though the 
grounds have now been opened for five years. They are in constant 
use, and, the novelty of the thing having worn off, are not so incon- 
veniently crowded as formerly. 

It was feared by some that the existence of these grounds might 
prove detrimental to the educational interests of the children, but it 
has practically been discovered that the playgrounds save the school 
officers a deal of trouble, as, if a child is absent from school, they 
have not now to hunt for him as formerly, but know exactly where 
he is to be found. Experience has shown that in Great Britain 
public playgrounds must never be left without a caretaker, and 
should be closed after dark ; but if these precautions are taken, and 
if in rough districts special aid be given the caretaker for the first 
two or three weeks after their opening, no further difficulty need be 
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anticipated. Up to the age of ten it appears advisable to allow boys 
to enjoy the use of the girls’ playground, and after that age to pro- 
vide them with a ground of their own, to which no adult should be 
admitted. The girls’ gymnasia, to which admittance should be 
strictly forbidden to males, should be under the charge of able-bodied 
women, and if possible be screened from view. 

Open spaces should be constructed on a careful and systematic 
plan, and should be situated at easy distances throughout the dif- 
ferent districts of a town or city, and not placed at haphazard, as is 
too often the custom at present. The money needed for their 
acquisition should, in my opinion, be partly derived from a tax say 
of ten per cent., on all new ground-rents accruing after the passing 
of the Act legalising the above proposal, which landowners intending 
to build should be able to contract themselves out of by presenting 
to the municipality ten per cent. of their land for conversion into 
public gardens and playgrounds. 

MEATH. 
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THE ABBE GREGOIRE 
AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


To any one who has studied human nature, whether in novels, psycho- 
logy, moral philosophy, or in society as it exists around us, the value 
of treating revolutionary characters will at once be apparent. In 
times of revolution human passions are set free from the restraints 
of society ; the attempts to master them seem to call forth all that is 
greatest in man’s nature, and to lay bare the veins and arteries of the 
moral being to the inspection of the historical dissector. Individuals 
may be either good or bad, they may be heroes or devils; but which- 
ever they are, whether we have to deal with a Gabriel or a Lucifer, 
they are always interesting, and always form a fit subject for the 
student of human nature and of human motive. 

The best-known men of the Revolution are unsatisfactory for 
several reasons. The Girondins were unpractical pedants, unfit to 
lead at a time when men of action were imperatively called for, and 
they received the reward of their pedantry in an almost complete 
annihilation of their party. Danton, the giant of Carlyle, the states- 
man after the manner of Comte, was found wanting at the critical 
moment, and perished before the narrower, but sterner and more 
consistent, fanaticism of Robespierre. Even the ‘ Incorruptible’ him- 
self fell from an originally high ideal, and allowed the guillotine to 
flow with the blood of men whose chief crime in his eyes was that 
they were dangerous rivals. 

Amidst all these fanatical, weak, vacillating, or deliberately 
criminal men, there was one who showed a consistent moral purpose, 
and who, whether right or wrong, seems to have believed what he 
said, and to have acted up to his belief—Grégoire, Bishop of Blois. 
Of him his earliest biographer has said that ‘ revolutions left him as 
they found him, a priest and a republican.’ We first hear of him as 
a public man some years before the meeting of the States General, 
and he died in the year 1831, just after the Revolution of July, which 
overthrew the restored monarchy. He was an author as well as a 
priest and a statesman. We have before us a list of some hundred 
works which he wrote on various subjects. They cover a wide range. 
Ecclesiastical history, poetry, general literature, philanthropy, politics, 
all owe something to him. The word vandalism was invented by 
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him & propos of the destruction of works of art by revolutionary 
fanatics, and his innocent creation was discussed in Germany by 
learned patriots, who tried to elucidate the question how far the new 
word was a true description of the Vandals. 

From many points of view, then, Grégoire is interesting to us. 
There is a portrait of the Bishop published in M. Hippolyte Carnot’s 
edition of his Mémoires. It is the bust of a simple French ecclesiastic. 
There is in his face neither the fire nor the stern unbending enthu- 
siasm of a Bossuet, nor the dreamy and somewhat quietistic benevo- 
lence of the saintly Fénelon ; nor is one met by the almost inhuman 
look of concentrated learning which strikes one on beholding the 
portrait of Déllinger. There is the long white hair, the benevolent 
mouth, and broad, practical face so often seen in the quiet atmosphere 
of the typical French country parish. There is nothing gloomy, 
nothing revolutionary, nothing of the morbid, though too practical, 
fanaticism of a Robespierre. There is an air of quiet determination, 
unobtrusive and inoffensive. He has evidently read much and 
thought much, but he is still supremely human. One feels as one 
looks at him that one would have liked to have known him, not for 
the gloomy tragic sympathies which draw one to the Satanic charac- 
ters of history, but as a guide, as a priest, and as a friend. 

When first we hear of Grégoire he is neither stirring up pro- 
vinces to enthusiasm for universal reform nor exercising his powers 
of oratory on the mob of the Palais Royal; he is simply trying to 

Do the good that’s nearest, 
Tho’ it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping, when he meets them, 
Lame dogs over stiles. 


He is collecting books for his parishioners, trying to raise them from 
that degrading depth of ignorance to which they have been reduced 
by a selfish and unscrupulous Court, and which is so soon to bear 
terrible fruit. 

This being the man, how would he act in the storm which was 
about to burst over France? Grégoire had always been a republican. 
He tells us, in his Mémoires, that, while a curé in Lorraine, before 
the Revolution broke out, he was a member of a society the object of 
which was the bringing about the annexation of that province to 
Switzerland, and so to give it the benefit of the institutions of the 
little republic. He also warmly espoused the cause of the Jews, 
oppressed by laws whose barbarity was only equalled by their short- 
sightedness—laws which, in trying to fetter members of that un- 
happy nation in their rights as citizens, only drove them deeper and 
deeper into the policy of cunning and the arts of dishonest money- 
making which long persecution had made a kind of second nature 
to them, closing, as it did, to them every path which led to straight- 
forwardness and good citizenship. He wrote a pamphlet in their 
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favour, and appealed to the enlightenment and common-sense of the 
rulers of Europe. Besides this, he was connected with the Société 
des amis des noirs, founded to influence public opinion on the 
wretched condition of the slaves in the Colonies; and he afterwards 
had the immortal honour of being the first man in any country who 
proposed and carried a law abolishing slavery. 

Grégoire was returned to the States General as a deputy of the 
clergy of his province. He does not seem to have joined the Tiers 
Fiat so early as some of his colleagues, but he was present at the 
famous oath of the jeu de pawme, From this time he co-operated 
with the progressive party. Co-operated! He did not identify him- 
self with them. He objected to many of the propositions which 
found favour with them. For instance, he could not understand a 
declaration of rights which was not accompanied by a declaration of 
duties. He saw what poor Bailly only learned by a sad experience, 
that the more hot-headed members of the liberal party were pro- 
ceeding in a way which was likely to overthrow society itself. As a 
matter of fact, Grégoire was more advanced in his opinions than 
most of his friends. He was a republican when even Robespierre, if 
we are to believe Madame Roland, had not yet asked the famous 
question, ‘What is a republic?’ And it is an established fact that. 
men like Bailly, and even Mirabeau, were always monarchists. Yet 
these men, not having reasoned the matter out, went ahead in a 
way which Grégoire did not like. In the end they were to become 
conservatives when it was too late, when the influence they might 
have exercised had passed from them. Thus the monarchical 
anarchists, who fought their way forward in the darkness, seemed, 
for the moment, more advanced and more terrible to the existing 
order than the philosophic republican who had seen into the future, 
and who groaned inwardly at the wild infatuation which produced 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

In the decrees of the 4th of August, in which the privileges of 
the nobles were abolished, Grégoire concurred. Then came the crux. 
It would be impossible, in the space allowed me, in any adequate 
way to describe the condition of the Church in eighteenth-century 
France. The glorious days of Louis the Fourteenth were gone. 
Royalty, in its decline, had dragged down the Church with it. Pro- 
motion depended on birth, and the episcopal sees were filled by men 
who had entered the priesthood as one of the only occupations open 
to younger sons of noble families. The versatile Talleyrand, for 
instance, was one of these. Being deformed, he was considered fit 
for nothing but the Church. At the time we speak of he was in 
high position, Bishop of Autun ; but later, when to be a Churchman 
was not the best way to honour in the State, he threw up his 
bishopric, renounced his connection with ‘ superstition,’ and became 
a diplomatist. No doubt, it would be unfair to say that Talleyrand 
wae a type of all, or even the majority of bishops, but we cannot 
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help thinking that many of those who went into exile during the 
Revolution did so from their connection with the fallen nobility, 
rather than from a feeling of their duty as Catholics. The revenues 
of the Church were enormous, and most of them went to the bishops. 
Bailly speaks of a prelate ‘qui mangeait deux curés par jour,’ mean- 
ing that his revenues per diem were equal to two yearly revenues of 
parish priests. So great, in fact, was the disproportion that, after 
the confiscation of Church property, by which the nation gained a 
considerable amount, the curés were better off, as a rule, with their 
Government salaries than under the ancien régime. Then, again, 
the Jansenist controversy, sustained as it was, after the death of 
Pascal, by inferior men, had helped much to alienate the intellect of 
the country from the Church of the eighteenth century, and to 
make men look back with longing eyes to the days of Bossuet, of 
Fenelon, of Bourdaloue, and of Massillon—days which, with their 
Gallicanism, were gone for ever, but which still had an attraction for 
those who saw in them, if a past, still a great, ideal. A few there 
were who had been weakened in their faith or had abandoned it 
altogether under the influence of Rousseau, of Voltaire, and of the 
Encyclopedists. The Church, on the whole, was in a bad way. In 
the Constituent Assembly the confiscation of Church property was 
proposed to assist in paying the enormous debt which was crushing 
France, and which was the immediate occasion of the Revolution. 
The measure was supported, among others, by Grégoire. The motion 
was carried, and Church lands became the property of the State. 
Then came the question of the means of maintaining the clergy. 
Salaries were agreed upon, and, as we have said, the curés found 
themselves, for the most part, better off than before. In the discus- 
sion on this matter it was proposed to remodel the whole constitution 
of the clergy in France. It would be impossible to enumerate here 
in detail the different points contained in the famous ‘ Constitution 
Civile’ The main articles may, however, be briefly stated. The 
number of bishoprics was to be reduced, and each diocese to be co- 
terminous with the department in which it was situated. Bishops 
and clergy were to be elected in accordance with certain democratic 
forms which were enumerated. These changes raised certain diffi- 
culties. A bishop could not, canonically, abandon his see or any 
part of it, or intrude his jurisdiction into any part of the see of his 
neighbour. The only power which could solve this difficulty was the 
Pope, whose sanction was also needed for the articles changing the 
form of election of bishops and the appointment of priests. Gallican 
tendencies were shown in the clause which forbade a bishop to apply 
to the Pope for confirmation, but commanded that ‘he should write 
to him, as the chief of the universal Church, in testimony of unity 
of faith and of the communion which he is bound to maintain with 
him.’ To us, who live after the Vatican Council, this article seems 
T2 
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stronger than it did to those who drew it up. The old Gallicanism 
had not yet died, and it had not yet been definitely condemned. 
Time pressed. The enemies of religion were awaiting their oppor- 
tunity. If men could not exactly see into the future, they could at 
least suspect the course which the Revolution would take unless 
some firm basis were laid down on which they could take their stand 
when the time came. 

We should not be too hasty in condemning those who accepted 
the Civil Constitution. Grégoire himself was strongly in favour of it. 
As a republican, he saw in it the means of overcoming the evils 
which the declining monarchy had brought on the Church. He 
seems to have thought that the Holy See would not fail to give its 
adhesion, and under the circumstances he accepted the constitution. 
Had he not done so, he had every reason to think that, in the un- 
stable and uncertain temper of the Constituent Assembly, worse evils 
might be brought on religion. Thus he was urged both by natural 
inclination and by prudence to take a decided step, and he found 
himself at the head of the constitutional movement. In his speech 
on this occasion he dwelt much on the interested motives of many of 
those who opposed the movement, and there is too much reason to 
fear that his accusation was not altogether unfounded. He ended 
with an appeal to the patriotism of bishops and priests all over the 
country. ‘No consideration,’ he said, ‘should delay the taking of 
our oath. We sincerely hope that, through the whole extent of the 
Empire, our “ brothers,” quieting their apprehensions, may hasten 
to fulfil a duty of patriotism calculated to bring peace to the king- 
dom, to strengthen the union between the pastor and his sheep!’ 

Remaining in the tribune, he then pronounced the words of the 
famous oath: ‘I swear to be faithful to the nation and to the law.’ 
A few followed Grégoire, but the majority hesitated. We prefer to 
state the facts, and to accuse no one oneither side. The thing which 
the Abbé had done was indeed bold and daring. The constitution of 
the clergy had been drawn up, but it might yet be amended. The 
Constitution of the country was yet germinating in the council 
chambers of the constitutional committee. Most men have an ob- 
jection to taking oaths when they are uncertain to what they commit 
themselves. At any moment an unfavourable answer might be re- 
turned from Rome, and the clergy who had taken the oath would be 
placed in a difficult position. But Grégoire believed in the future. 
He was conservative in the true sense of the word, weighing well the 
measures proposed to him, and refusing to rush blindly forward in an 
ever-hasty eagerness for reform. But he wasaman ofaction. It wasa 
time for energy and decision, and not for timid questionings and an 
over-refined balancing of pros‘and cons. Grégoire took the matter 
into his own hands, satisfied himself that his intention was pure, and 
acted. The most that can be said against him is that he went forward 
decisively where the law was doubtful. In any case, his after-career 
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gives no justification to history for saying that he deliberately did 
what he knew to be wrong. The ultimate judgment of him must be 
left to Him who alone can read the hearts of men, and who, in the 
end, will separate the just from the unjust. 

It was not long before a great change came over the Church in 
France. The bishops almost unanimously refused the constitution, 
and the Pope repudiated it. The consequence was that most of the 
sees were abandoned, and new bishops had to be appointed. Grégoire 
was offered the Bishopric of Blois. He refused, but was finally per- 
suaded to accept it, to avoid the bad impression which would result 
from the refusal of the founder of the constitutional system. His 
new position involved him in many difficulties. It was his duty as 
bishop to force on his diocese, as far as possible, prétres assermentes, 
or constitutional clergy. The writer of this essay has seen a curious 
pamphlet entitled, M. Grégoire, député, évéque &c. dénoncé & la 
nation comme ennemi de la constitution, infidéle & son serment, &e. 
It is evidently written by an enemy of the new order, and shows in 
very clear language the awkward position in which the new bishop 
was placed. It is a criticism of a pastoral letter on the subject of 
clergy being allowed to hear confessions and exercise their functions. 
The writer, having laid stress on Grégoire’s relations with the Holy 
See, goes on to point out that he has become the instrument of 
a persecution more harsh than any which has ever entered the 
head of a bishop, even in the darkest periods of the Church’s history. 
Jews and Protestants, he says, have at most been forbidden to exercise 
their religion, while nonjuring Catholics are commanded to practise 
theirs, using as priests men whom they look upon as the instruments 
of the devil. 

If we add to these statements the fact that a great number of 
the constitutional clergy were unscrupulous time-serving men, that 
many of them married, we can form some idea of the conflicts which 
must have gone on in Grégoire’s mind. On the one hand he was 
open to the imputation of schism, and on the other of being untrue 
to his oath to serve the Constitution. As a Catholic his position was 
anomalous, though from his Gallican point of view not absolutely 
untenable. As a republican, the form of episcopal tyranny which he 
was compelled to make use of must have revolted him. 

Meanwhile events in Paris were hurrying on. The king got 
frightened, and, acting on the advice of his most intimate friends, 
tried to fly to the frontier. He was stopped, as is well known, at 
Varennes. Men were uncertain what to do with him, and it was 
ultimately decided to restore him on his taking the constitutional 
oath. Grégoire protested against this decision. He spoke on the 
question of the inviolability of the royal fugitive. 


I hear some one say (he cried) that a priest should not discuss such a question. 
That shall not stop me; rather than that my opinions be compared with my 
state, I ask that my reasons should be refuted. Yes, if there is a single man who, 
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while causing the’ laws to be executed, is not under their jurisdiction; if there is a 
single man before whom the law is silent; if that law, as a writer has said, does 
not hurl its weapon over a horizontal plain to cut down everything in its way, 
then a single individual, paralysing the whole force of the nation, may undertake 
anything against the nation. 


Grégoire then demanded the summoning of a Convention to try 
the king, but he was not listened to ; the majority of the Assembly were 
unwilling to throw away the last remnants of royalty, and the king 
was allowed to accept the Constitution. Seeing this, the Bishop of 
Blois uttered the prophetic words, ‘ Il jurera tout et ne tiendra rien.’ 
His prediction was fulfilled. A year later, when the greater part of 
Europe was combined against France, when the king was wavering 
and had increased suspicion by his hesitation in accepting a measure 
ostensibly brought forward for insuring the safety of the country, 
the orator Vergniaud ascended the tribune of the Legislative Assembly. 
In an eloquent speech he warned Louis that acts which were innocent 
in ordinary times were dangerous when public opinion was aroused, 
and told him that the eye of the nation was upon him. Then came 
the 10th of August. The king fled to the Assembly, and was im- 
prisoned, partly to save his life, partly to prevent his escape. In 
September began the session of the famous National Convention. 
Grégoire spoke strongly for the abolition of royalty. 


Kings (he said) are in the moral order what monsters are in the order of Nature ; 
Courts are the manufactories of crimes and the birthplace of corruption; the history 
of kings is the martyrology of the nations, Since we are all equally penetrated 
with these truths, why should we argue on them? I demand that my proposition 
should be put to the vote. 


The Assembly rose at these words, the president put the question, 
and royalty was abolished. Grégoire later supported the proposition 
at the trial of Louis, but proposed the abolition of the punishment of 
death, hoping that the unfortunate ex-king might be the first to 
enjoy the benefits of the new law. His proposition was not carried, 
and, on Robespierre’s suggestion, it was decided to try Louis before 
the Convention rather than in a regularly constituted ‘law-court. 
Grégoire was prevented by absence from voting on the question of 
the condemnation, but he gave his adhesion to the decree. His 
enemies have abused this fact into a proof of his being a regicide. 
On his deathbed he solemnly declared that he had never voted the 
death of any man, and history seems to justify this statement. The 
fact is that a letter was sent to the Convention signed Heraut, Jagot, 
Simon, Grégoire. The letter ends with this clause : ‘ Nous déclarons 
que notre vceu est pour la condamnation de Louis Capet par la con- 
vention nationale sans appel au peuple,’ &c. 

Originally the words ‘ condamnation 4 mort’ were used, but Gré- 
goire insisted on the eradicating of the words ‘a mort,’ which was 
done, This incident was used against the Bishop to the end of his 
life, and he was never able to silence his critics. 
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It would be hopeless to follow in detail the work of the Convention. 
This famous assembly, contrary to common opinion, was essentially 
constructive. It is true that in the end Robespierre succeeded in 
soiling its name by associating it with crimes for which he is pri- 
marily responsible. The Committee of Public Safety was, no doubt, 
its great creation, but it should never be forgotten that there were 
other committees, and that most of them did good solid work. 

Grégoire became a member of the Committee of Public Instruction. 

Of its usefulness it is sufficient to say that, among other things, it 
created the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes, the Ecole Polytechnique. By it the study of music was 
organised, the blind and deaf received instruction, a school of medi- 
cine was founded, the calendar was reformed, the currency was 
rearranged, the decimal system introduced in arithmetic, the uni- 
formity of weights and measures and the abolition of patois decreed, 
the Ecole Normale and two schools of rural economy formed, and, 
finally, a system of teaching languages, navigation, mathematics, 
geography, all the sciences, organised, under the name of Ecoles de 
Service Public.' All this practical work, whether good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, was carried out by the committee of which Grégoire was a 
member during the most disturbed ‘period of the Revolution. 

While the Convention was thus endeavouring to reconstruct the 
social machinery in France, while it was laying the foundation of 
institutions which were to last to our own day, and while it was 
building up that great code of law which still influences the legal 
system in half the countries of Europe under the misleading name 
of the Code Napoléon, it had to contend with the Commune, the 
Municipality of Paris established in the Hotel de Ville, and forming 
the centre of a gigantic organisation of secret societies and municipal 
bodies—a formidable rival to the Convention and to the Committee of 
Public Safety. From the establishment of the Republic till the death 
of Hébert the Commune was a continual threat to the existing 
Government. It overthrew the Girondins when they were masters 
of a majority in the Assembly, and Robespierre himself was only able 
to crush it by a temporary alliance with Danton. We are mainly 
concerned with one aspect of this struggle. Hébert and Chaumette, 
the leaders of the Commune, were avowed atheists. The Convention 
was inclined to religious toleration, but the leaders of the Commune 
were fanatical in their hatred of all religion. For a time they got 
the upper hand; supernaturalism, and, above all, Catholicism, was 
proscribed, and the churches in Paris and some of the provinces were 
profaned by the disgraceful and puerile scenes known as the Feasts 
of Reason. Many constitutional priests and Protestant ministers 
were carried away by the movement and renounced their faith. A 
mummery which would be laughable if it were not so painful was 
gone through in the Convention, where Gobel, the Archbishop of 

! Life of Grégoire by M. Charles Dugast. 
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Paris, and his chaplains, publicly divested themselves of their office, 
and apologised for their errors against the pure light of ‘ Reason.’ 
Shortly after this Grégoire came in. He was greeted with loud cries, 
and was told to go to the tribune. 

‘What for ?’ he asked. 

‘To renounce your religious charlatanism.’ 

‘ Miserable blasphemers! I was never a charlatan ; attached to my 
religion, I have preached its truths, and I will always be faithful to it.’ 

With these words he ascended to the tribune. 

I am come here (he said) having a very vague notion of what has happened in 
my absence. People speak to me of sacrifices to my country; I am accustomed te 
them. Is it a question of attachment to the cause of liberty ? I have already given 
proof of it. Is it a question of the revenue joined to my office of bishop? I abandon 
it to you without regret. Is ita question of religion? This matter is outside your 
jurisdiction, and you have no right to approach it. I hear some one speak of 
fanaticism, of superstition. . . . I have always opposed them.... As to me, 
Catholic by conviction, priest by choice, I have been called by the people to be a 
bishop; I have tried to do some good in my diocese, acting on the sacred principles 
which are dear to me, and which I defy you to take from me. I remain a bishop 
to do some more; I appeal to the principle of liberty of worship. 


Grégoire’s firmness on this occasion drew down on him the filthy 
abuse of the atheistical party. His attitude entirely destroyed the 
effect of the miserable apostasy of the weak and timid Gobel and his 
friends, who sank into insignificance before the noble resolution of 
the Bishop of Blois. In the worst of times, when priests hardly 
dared to appear in the streets in lay dress, Grégoire continued 
publicly to wear the clerical habit, and he even presided over the 
Convention in episcopal costume. Heaven and earth were moved to 
get him to abjure. He was flattered, he was threatened, but he was 
unmoved. His republicanism had been proved, and they dared not 
touch him ; he could even afford to laugh at them. He tells us that 
on one occasion Romme came to him to propose the substitution of 
the Décadi for Sunday in the calendar. Grégoire explained to him 
that Sunday had existed long before the birth of either of them, and 
would probably continue long after their deaths. Romme then 
pointed out that astronomers had calculated that after about 3,600 
years the year would no longer be bissextile. When the matter 
came before the committee, Romme proposed the adoption of the 
Décadi, and explained his reasons. Whereupon Grégoire rose and 
moved the adjournment for 3,600 years, which was carried. 

No class of people had heaped more abuse on the Bishop of Blois 
than the dissident priests. Had he been an ordinary man he would 
have felt a secret satisfaction at the persecution which raged against 
them. Had he done so we could hardly have blamed him. But 
Grégoire, if he was a man, was a Christian. He returned good for 
evil, and boldly advocated the cause of religious liberty. By his 
personal efforts, at a time when.men were willing to suspect him on 
the least opportunity, he obtained the freedom of some nonjuring 
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priests who were heaped together in confinement at Rochefort, and who 
were being daily decimated by disease brought on by the unhealthy 
atmosphere in which they were confined. Grégoire got no thanks— 
he did not ask for them ; he had done his duty, and that was enough. 

The Revolution drew to a close. Robespierre made use of Danton 
to overthrow the Hébertists ; he then turned to his ally, and after a 
mock trial sent him and his chief friends to the guillotine. With 
Danton fell the last hope of the Republic. Robespierre had no one 
to fear in the accomplishment of his ambitious schemes. He pro- 
claimed the Supreme Being, with himself as high priest. The flowers 
offered to the God of Nature on the great festival became the symbol 
of the blood of human beings poured out before the altar. Anyone 
who was distasteful to the dictator was sure, sooner or later, to find 
himself sent before the revolutionary tribunal. The unscrupulous 
and short-sighted policy of the ‘ Incorruptible’ was bound to produce 
a reaction. With the 9th Thermidor the Revolution may be said to 
have come to an end. The multitude yelled in triumph as 
Robespierre’s head, with fractured jaw, was held up, bloody and 
ghastly, before them ; and their shout was in reality the death-knell 
of the Republic. The Directory was no doubt an attempt at a repub- 
lican dictatorship, but the idea which it represented was for the 
moment out of place. The nation only waited for the coming of a 
master, and it had not to wait long. 

Under the Directory Grégoire retired to his diocese. He busied 
himself in administration and in literary work, and did not re-enter 
public life till the fall of the Directory, when he became a senator 
under the new régime. In this capacity he consistently opposed 
every advance of Napoleon. Sometimes he was supported by other 
republicans, sometimes he stood alone. On the question of giving 
Napoleon an hereditary title of emperor, Grégoire voted in opposition, 
with four others. On the establishment of the new nobility one 
sinister black ball was found in the urn; it had been thrown in by 
the ex-Bishop of Blois. 

At the signing of the Concordat Grégoire had had to resign his 
bishopric. He had been consulted on the question of coming to an 
agreement with the Holy See, but had dissented from such a measure 
when brought forward by such a man as Bonaparte. He seems to 
have foreseen the slavery which such a Concordat would bring on 
the Church. When it was signed he submitted to it, but refused to © 
make the declaration imposed on constitutional bishops as a condition 
of retaining their sees. Grégoire resigned, and wrote a farewell letter 
to the faithful in his diocese, exhorting them to obey in all things 
the new bishop. From this time till his death he was the object of 
scurrilous attacks from his opponents, lay and clerical. He was 
forced to the expedient of saying mass in his private chapel to avoid 
the insults which might be given to his episcopal character in his 
parish church. This treatment had its inevitable result. Grégoire 
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lost much of his original belief in human nature. He looked back 
to the past, and wrote a kind of history of the solitaries of Port Royal. 
He was not a Jansenist, but he admired the great men of that school, 
and longed for the return of the spirit which had produced them. 
When Spain seemed to be waking into life, Grégoire declared that 
he could not undertake to say whether a revolution was likely to 
prove a blessing or a curse. Still, he always remained true to his 
convictions. He protested against the secularisation of the Papal 
States when priests of the Concordat were silent with fear of the 
tyrant before whom they were officially compelled to grovel. Men 
tried to bribe him, and when that failed they threatened. Both 
were in vain: Grégoire remained a living protest against the 
usurper’s schemes of unscrupulous self-aggrandisement. Some years 
before the fall of Napoleon he drew up a manifesto to be published 
on the slightest sign of weakness or defeat on the part of the 
Emperor. The object of this document was to rouse the nation to 
force Napoleon to abdicate. The fall of the Empire drew from 
Grégoire a sharp criticism of the Constitution of 1814. But if a 
republican, he was no revolutionist. Once the Constitution was 
accepted he ceased to criticise, and submitted for the sake of peace. 

Under the Bourbons the ex-Bishop of Blois was worse off than 
before. The returned émigrés hated him. And men who had been 
republicans while republicanism was the order of the day detested a 
man whose life was a continual protest against their own inconsistency. 
Grégoire bitterly complains in his Mémoires that men who had, under 
the Hébertist régime, accused him of fanaticism for his adherence to 
Catholicism, now turned round and reviled him as impious for his 
consistent republicanism. 

A few years after the restoration the antipathy of which he was 
the object was brought home to him in a public manner. The 
electors of Grenoble, famous in the history of reform, asked the ex- 
Bishop to represent them. He was unwilling, but finally accepted 
their offer. His election was a signal for a storm. Returned émigrés, 
colonists who hated him for what he had done for the slaves, and 
a host of others, raised a cry that a regicide should not sit in a consti- 
tutional chamber. Even timid liberals tried to persuade him to 
retire, on the ground that the presence of an avowed Jacobin would 
weaken their party. But Grégoire stood firm, and compelled the 
chamber to expel him by a procedure which will be handed down to 
history as one of the most scandalous pieces of political jobbery 
and double-dealing ever known. Grégoire had gained a moral victory, 
and he punished his enemies as a Christian should. 


They have excluded me (he said) as unworthy. Ah! may the great Judge, on 
the day when we must all appear before Him, not find them more unworthy than 
Iam, I pray for them, and I pardon them. 


Again, writing to the electors of the Department of Isére, he said :— 
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Their efforts to destroy my reputation have failed ; physical assassination would 
be but a natural outcome of their menaces, whether written or spoken, to which I 
would answer, as did Frangois de Guise to Poltrot, ‘If your religion leads you to 
assassinate me, mine commands me to pardon you.’ 


After this Grégoire wrote much on subjects which were dear to 
him, and his pen was constantly employed in refuting the calumnies 
which were heaped on him. He had often to defend himself against 
the accusation of regicide, and to repeat his well-known assertion, 
‘Je n’ai jamais voté la mort de personne.’ Even Guizot was drawn 
along by the stream of slander, and the ex-Bishop had to employ his 
powers against him. In all this he was hampered by the Censors, 
who mutilated his letters and left untouched those of his accusers. 

Grégoire, become old and feeble, lived till his heart was once more 
gladdened for a moment by the revolution of July, 1830. He 
warned his fellow-countrymen against re-establishing monarchy, but 
he was not listened to. His pamphlet on this occasion is interesting, 
having been written, as it were, in articulo mortis, and showing that 
his opinions remained unchanged. 

On his deathbed he sent for his parish priest. The priest com- 
municated with the Archbishop, who wrote to Grégoire exhorting him 
to make a retractation, and told the priest to exact it before giving him 
the Sacraments. Grégoire refused, on the ground that he had 
nothing which his conscience compelled him to retract. The priest 
left him, and he was finally driven to seek the help of an ecclesiastic 
who had written much against him, but whose genuineness he had 
suspected from the tone in which he wrote. To this man the ex- 
Bishop appealed, and his call was not in vain. He made his confession, 
received the last rites of the Church, and prepared to meet his Creators 
He died on the 28th of May, 1831, at the age of eighty-one. In his 
will it was found that he had left 4,000 francs to found an annual 
mass for his calumniators and enemies, living or dead. 

Everything considered, Grégoire stands high above most of his 
contemporaries, who with him were called to take part in the great 
drama of the French Revolution. If at times he was carried away 
with the stream, there were moments when he rose to an almost 
supernatural height, as when he stood alone in the tribune of the 
National Convention and fearlessly confessed Christ. He died, as he had 
lived, a Catholic and a republican. He had his faults. Some of his 
speeches breathe a tone of fanatical republicanism unsuited to our 
more mature and more scientific point of view. But in this he was 
the child of his time. We, who have the advantage of being 
imbued with the dynamical view of history, where all is growth 
and where monarchies and republics have their place, should not 
blame one who lived almost a century ago, whose childhood was 
passed in an old world, and whose old age found him standing on the 
threshold of a new one, 

WILLIAM GIBSON. 
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THE POETRY OF D. G. ROSSETTI 


Ir Rossetti had never written a line of poetry we could well imagine 
some discriminating critic exclaiming, as he wandered through a 
collection of the artist’s pictures, ‘ If Rossetti had only been a poet!’ 
Yet now that he has been a poet, and a very considerable poet too 
—for we have Mr. Ruskin telling us that he is, in his opinion, greater 
as a poet than as a painter—there are not a few persons who turn 
away from his poetry with disappointment, and, in order to justify the 
original and dignified conception which they have formed of him in 
his dual character, take refuge in the recollection of the influence he 
exercised upon his friends, upon contemporary art, and through art 
upon the life of the nation. 

It is no ordinary character that Mr. Holman Hunt draws for us 
when he describes ' this poet-painter at work in his studio, or amongst 
those intimates to whom he so rigidly confined his acquaintance. ‘A 
young man of decidedly foreign aspect, about five feet seven and a 
quarter inches in height, with long brown hair touching his shoulders, 
not taking care to walk erect, but rolling carelessly as he slouched 
along, pouting with parting lips, staring with dreamy eyes, not look- 
ing directly at any point, but gazing listlessly about... .’ But 
this ‘apparently careless and defiant youth’ would prove on closer 
acquaintance ‘ courteous, gentle and winsome, generous in compli- 
ment, rich in interest in the pursuits of others.’ Under the trials of 
studio work, we are told—and, indeed, can well believe—he manifes- 
ted at times an ‘ uncontrollable temper’; but ‘ when his work did not 
oppress his spirits, when his soul was not tormented by some un- 
happy angel-model—frightened out of its wits in turn by his fiery 
impatience—he could not restrain his then happy memory of divine 
poesy.’ At such times he would chant in a voice ‘rich and full of 
passion’ . . . now in the ‘ lingua Toscana’ and again in that of the 
‘ well of English undefiled.’ 

At the time of the formation of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
Rossetti had, according to his friend Mr. Hunt, ‘a greater acquaint- 
ance with the poetic literature of Europe than, perhaps, any living 
man.’ Moreover, he was essentially a proselytiser.’ Himself steeped 


1 Contemporary Review, April-June, 1886. 
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in poetry, he wished to give a poetic form to the life of his contempo- 
raries. Failing in this, he resolutely excluded from his sympathies all 
that in the life of the age appeared to interfere with this ideal life. 
A man who thought that ‘ people had no right to be different from 
the people of Dante’s time,’ and considered the pattern of a curtain or 
the form of a chair a matter of greater importance to mankind than 
the Evolution Hypothesis or the doctrine of Conservation of Energy, 
must certainly be credited with a highly artistic temperament, but 
more than this is required to make a poet. Undoubtedly a perso- 
nality more essentially ‘ poetic’ than that of Rossetti has seldom or 
never been presented to the world. But for the composition of great 
poetry a personality is not enough. Byron had that, but Matthew 
Arnold does not therefore include him among the ‘ glorious class of 
the best.’ These are endowed with an extended range of vision 
and a knowledge of the heart of man sympathetic almost to clair- 
voyancy. Byron was wholly concerned with the life of the period, 
and of that he could only see one aspect, the narrowness of the 
majority of ‘ respectable’ people: and his criticism of life was confined 
to an exposure, not always in the best possible taste, of their prudery 
and hypocrisy. The fact that he made himself the principal cha- 
racter in all his poetry, and that he mvariably asserted the discontent 
which formed the burden of his song to be universal and inevitable, 
whereas it was in truth the reflex of his own unhappy experience, 
justified Macaulay’s taunt that ‘never was there such variety in 
monotony as that of Byron,’ and seriously endangered his claim to be 
called a great poet. Similarly the circumstances of Rossetti’s life, 
and the fierce concentration of himself into the life of art that made 
him as Ruskin said ‘the chief intellectual force in the establishment 
of the modern romantic school in England,’ prevented him from attain- 
ing that wide comprehension, that calm and level attitude of mind, 
which can alone afford a basis for an adequate criticism of life. 

But there is another test of poetic value—the possession or not of 
that quality of ‘ earnestness ’ on which Aristotle, and after him Arnold, 
insists, ‘Genuine poetry,’ says Arnold, ‘is composed in the soul.’ 
‘Composed in the soul,’ here at least we have an unmistakable 
characteristic of the man who wrote 
O dearest! while we lived and died 

A living death in every day, 
Some hours we still were side by side, 

‘When where I was you too might stay 

And rest and need not go away. 
O nearest, furthest! can there be 

At length some hard-earned heart-won home, 
Where—exile changed to sanctuary— 


Our lot may fill indeed its sum, 
And you miy wait and I may come ? 


Here, I say, we havea good assurance for our belief in the genuine 
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character of Rossetti’s poetry. But before we consider its import, let 
us first note those aspects in which he has no claim to excellence. 
By thus limiting our expectations we shall be in a better position to 
judge of his real merits. 

In the first place, we cannot expect in Rossetti’s poetry an inter- 
pretation of life such as we find in the ‘ world’ poets. No one would 
think of writing of him, as Pope writes of Homer, that ‘it seemed 
not enough to have taken in the whole circle of the arts, and the 
whole compass of nature.’ Or as Sismondi writes of Dante, ‘ That 
great genius conceived in his vast imagination the mysteries of the 
invisible creation, and unveiled them to the eyes of the astonished 
world.’ Or as Johnson did of Milton, that ‘he had considered 
creation in its whole extent.’ Or as Dryden of Shakespeare, that he 
‘of all modern and perhaps ancient poets had the largest and most 
comprehensive soul.’ 

Rossetti is also deficient in what Goethe calls the ‘ architectonics ’ 
of poetry. His chief work, ‘The House of Life,’ is a mere sonnet- 
sequence—a series of individually perfect but entirely independent 
pieces. Not only is he deficient in this faculty of construction, and 
generally in the sense of proportion so conspicuous in the Greek 
poets, but that which Aristotle calls the ‘very soul’ of the poetic 
composition, the plot or story, is of necessity absent from his works. 
Possibly he thought that this function of the poetic art belonged 
more especially to fiction in the nineteenth century. It is at least 
certain that he was not wanting in power to portray actions. No- 
thing could be more essentially dramatic than the death of William 
the Atheling in ‘The White Ship.’ 


He knew her face and he heard her cry, 
And he said, ‘Put back! She must not die!’ 


God only knows where his soul did wake, 
But I saw him die for his sister’s sake. 


While that his eye was no less keen for scenic effect than that of 
a Greek tragedian is shown by a score of passages in his longer 
poems; not to mention a whole class that are nothing but pictures 
rendered into poetry. But the poetic afflatus is too intense ever to 
last longer than is barely sufficient for a single episode. The flames 
of the sacrifice burn so fiercely that they consume the very altar upon 
which they are offered. 

Neither is there any decided trace—to turn from the matter of 
his poetry to his manner—of the ‘ fascinating felicity ’ of Keats; still 
less of the supreme genius of Shakespeare, who was ‘ naturally 
learned’; in whom were present ‘all the images of nature’ which he 
drew ‘not laboriously but luckily.’ Apart from internal evidence, we 
have Michael Rossetti’s account of his brother’s poetic method. 
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According to him, Dante Rossetti was a ‘ very fastidious writer. He 
wrote, indeed, out of a large fund of thought ‘ which would culminate 
in a clear impulse or (as we say) an inspiration’; but in the execution 
of his poems ‘he was heedful and reflective from the first, and he 
spared no pains in clarifying and perfecting.’ 

Even if we narrow the comparison and ask what was his compre- 
hension of the life of the age, Rossetti’s poetry appears equally 
inadequate. Of his want of sympathy with its scientific aspect I have 
already written. As his brother remarks, ‘ he was anti-scientific to 
the marrow.’ But this is in itself an insufficient reason for the entire 
indifference, apparent in his works, to the progress and travail of 
humanity. It does not excuse the fact that there are in his poetry 
no lines instinct with the pride of material progress, such as Tenny- 
son’s : 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward, let us range. 
Let the great world spin for ever, down the ringing grooves of change. 


No cry interpretative of its spiritual unrest such as Browning’s 
‘Truth at any cost’; no figure sympathetic to England’s life such as 
Arnold’s ‘ Weary Titan.’ The reason lies solely in the limitations of 
his own temperament. The exclusive spirit which was shown in his 
choice of associates and in his manner of life is equally manifested in 
the choice of his poetic sphere. Just as Rossetti’s nature was con- 
centrated into a single phase of the life of art, so his poetic thought 
is limited to a consideration of that passion which appeared to him 
to offer most scope for the study of the beautiful in the life of man. 

But within this sphere Rossetti’s poetry rings true. This limita- 
tion once recognised, and there is an end to our disappointment. We 
feel that by his poetry a door is opened for us into the ‘soul’s sphere 
of infinite images,’ and that, of all the poet voices, his voice is most 
near to that sweet utterance which, in his own unequalled line, 


Is like a hand laid softly on the soul. 


Dante had striven by his ‘Vita Nuova’ to give an altogether 
higher and more spiritual conception of the passion of love to his 
medizeval contemporaries in his great epic; while Virgil acts as his 
guide, it is Beatrice that inspires and encourages him in his moments 
of despondency. Rossetti, following in the steps of his master, like- 
wise interprets the passion of love. In so doing he has brought into 
his considerations the fuller knowledge and the wider spiritual ex- 
perience of the nineteenth century. Not only has he by his poetry 
widened the gamut of human passion, but he has introduced half- 
tones to which the medizval ear must naturally have been deaf. In 
particular he has approached a problem of peculiar and special in- 
terest at the present time—the endurance of an earthly union under 
the changed conditions of a future existence. The consideration of 
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this question was deepened by the circumstances of his marriage. 
His own enjoyment of wedded life had been brief. In such love he 
recognised the purest and most perfect of human passions—an influ- 
ence which above all else raised the spirit of men’s actions. To think 
that this relationship was only for earth, when it was in truth a fore- 
taste of heaven, revolted his ardent nature, and in his poetry he has 
endeavoured so to interpret the earthly manifestations of this passion 
as to demonstrate its fitness for the sphere of heaven.? To prove the 
truth of this belief is the desire of his heart, a desire continually and 
eloquently poured forth throughout his poetry. 


ST 
SegAe 


Your heart is never away, 
But ever with mine, for ever, 
For ever without endeavour. 

To-morrow, love, as to-day ; 

Two blent hearts never astray, 
Two souls no power may sever, 
Together, O my love, for ever! 


When such a motive has a chief place in the presentation of the 
theme, it follows that Rossetti’s conception of the passion of love is 
essentially elevated. The passion which he portrays as existing on 
earth is, indeed, that of a man keenly alive to all sensuous beauties, 
but this human passion is dominated by the spiritual element which 
is the basis on which the doctrine of the continuity of love rests.’ 
For him Love’s throne was not with ‘ Kindred powers the heart finds 
fair, Truth, Hope, Fame, Oblivion, Youth, Life, Death, 


but far above 
All passionate wind of welcome and farewell 
He sat in breathless bowers they dream not of. 


To portray the manifestations of love in its most perfect form, 
with the most subtle feeling and the richest imagery, to introduce an 
element of spiritual interpretation, to assert its continuance in the 
after-world, is his chosen task. For that task he possessed the 
fullest equipment. To his passionate Italian nature and his un- 
equalled appreciation of the beautiful he added a spirit of devotion so 


? «Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 
Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 
Thee from myself, neither our love from God.’—Heart's Hope. 

* Undoubtedly Rossetti has provoked the charge of materialism brought against 
him by his manner of representing spiritual ideas in the most material form. When 
he wishes to paint a spirit the form his conception takes is that of the most beautiful 
of beings cognisant to the senses in association with material emblems symbolic of 
the highest ideas of conduct. Similarly in his poetry he surrounds a spiritual con- 
ception with the most sensuous images. Therefore in any estimate of the character 
of his poetic ideas it is necessary to make due allowance for the manner in which 
they are presented. If this is done, it will be found that the spiritual tone which 
characterises the faces of Rossetti’s women in his paintings, and which has enriched 
the world of art with a new type of female (facial) beauty, underlies in a scarcely 
less degree the sonnets of ‘ The House of Life.’ 
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deep that it led him upon his wife’s untimely death to* bury in her 
grave the volume of poems he had ready for publication. He is never 
tired of asserting the supremacy of Love. Sometimes it is Love’s 
power to discern and reward the true soul on which he dwells. So 
Rose Mary, after she has passed through scenes of conflict in which 
the electric atmosphere is lightened ever and anon by flashes of lurid 
lightning, ultimately triumphs over the Beryl-stone, and hears the 
voice of Love saying : 

Thee, true soul, shall thy Truth prefer 

To blessed Mary’s rose-bower : 

Warmed and lit in thy place afar 


With guerdon-fires of the sweet Love-star 
Where hearts of steadfast lovers are. 


Sometimes he magnifies the greatness of the spiritual principle by 
an assertion of the littleness of the human vehicle. 


I, what am I to Love, the lord of all? 
One murmuring shell he gathers from the sand,— 
One little heart-flame sheltered in his hand. 
Yet through thine eyes he grants me clearest call 
And veriest touch of power primordial 
That any hour-girt life may understand. 


In the presentation of his theme he has extended the usual re- 
sources of poetic art by methods more especially suggested by his 
artistic genius. In particular he has employed the principles of Pre- 
raphaelite painting with extraordinary skill to heighten and sustain 
the human tension by a contrast with the calmness and unconcern of 
Nature. This aspect of his poetry is one that is so important that an. 
exact example may be pardoned. When Aloyse the Bride tells her 
‘sad prelude strain’ more than once the stillness of the chamber is 
broken by sounds borne in from the outside world. And we are told 
that once Amelotte 


Heard from beneath the plunge and float 
Of a hound swimming in the moat. 


What a touch is that! how, in our perception, the darkened quiet 
chamber, the sad low voice, the open casement, are all illuminated by 
the plunge of that hound in the still water of the moat in the hot 
midday. 

The trick Rossetti has of representing both mankind and material 
objects in a pictorial or conventional form; his unconscious assump- 
tion in his poetry that the reader is conversant with the principles 
and even some of the technical aspects of art, is sometimes vexatious. 
But we may laugh now at the petulancy of the ‘ Quarterly Reviewer 
who wrote of Rossetti’s characters, ‘The further off they get from 
Nature, the more they resemble mere pictures, the better they 
please . . .’ the poet and his school. We have at least learnt to be 
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grateful for Rossetti’s picture-poems and poem-pictures. The 
distance from which we look back upon his poetry is too short yet to 
allow us to see it in just perspective; but already his name has won 
an honoured place among the-poets of the century. Let him answer 
the critics in his own words :— 


Around the vase of life at your slow pace 
He has not crept, but turned it with his hands, 
And all its sides already understands. 

And he has filled this vase with wine for blood, 
With blood for tears, with spice for burning vow, 
And watered flowers for buried love most fit ; 

And would have cast it shattered to the flood, 

Yet in Fate’s name has kept it whole ; which now 
Stands empty till his ashes fall in it. 


W. Bast. WoRSFOLD. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO LORD MEATH 


In the issue of this Review of March 1893 you quote and endorse 
an accusation against me and the people of the Southern section of 
the Union, so unjust to myself, and so wide of the facts in general, 
that I am constrained to reply. The love of truth that characterises 
every honourable gentleman, whether titled or untitled, should cause 
you, my Lord, to welcome the correction I shall make. The Anglo- 
Saxon love of fair play, I do not permit myself to doubt, will secure 
the publication of this reply through the same medium by which 
your erroneous statements were given to the public. 

There is no internal or other evidence that you visited any por- 
tion of the Southern States. Your information was taken at second 
hand and from partisan sources. I make no imputation of a lack of 
candour on your part, but there is abundant evidence of a lack of 
caution. 

The gist of your charge against me is contained in these words :— 

‘The Cleveland Leader, commenting on.a speech lately made by 
Bishop Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Church, South, says: “ The 
Bishop has disgraced himself and his Church by making a speech in 
defensive of the lynchers of coloured men in the South, declaring that 
the ‘ unspeakable crime’ for which negroes are lynched places them 
beyond the pale of the law.” ’ 

There is more of the same sort from the same source. An indict- 
ment is made against the whole body of the white people of the 
South as murderers, or the abettors of murderers, followed by the 
astounding statement, in your own language, that ‘the Southern 
Press, as a whole, supports the mob in the perpetration of these out- 
rages.’ 

Had you taken time in your journeyings to visit in person the 
section you so grossly mispresent, and had opportunity to read for 
yourself the Southern newspapers, you could not have made a state- 
ment so wide of the truth. We knowtoo well what may be expected 
from the bitterness of party spirit and sectional animosity in times of 
high political excitement; but that you, a foreigner, writing for a 
leading periodical, in the réle of traveller, philosopher, and critic, 
should have allowed yourself to become the echo and purveyor of such 
a calumny is surprising. 

u2 
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The injustice done to me by your Lordship is a small matter, but 
as a patriotic citizen and Christian man I cannot willingly rest under 
the imputation of holding and expressing sentiments that should 
subject me to the contempt of all good men or the commiseration 
due to imbecility. The utterances attributed to me are so abhorrent 
to my whole nature, and so contrary to the whole course of my life, 
that I can but feel a just resentment that you, a Right Honourable 
Earl of the British kingdom, should take up such a reproach against 
a fellow-man on no better evidence than that of a partisan newspaper 
in the heat of a political campaign. 

Never on any occasion have I made a speech or written a line in 
defence of the lynching of coloured men in the South, or approving of 
Lynch law of any sort. On the contrary, as editor for twenty years, 
from 1871 to 1890, of the Christian Advocate, the general organ of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, I constantly opposed all such 
lawlessness with the earnestness of strong conviction and, I may add, 
with the approval of my large constituency freely expressed. 

In the newspaper interview which was the basis of the misrepre- 
sentation which was imposed upon you, I did say that the perpetrator 
of a certain nameless crime, whether black or white, was outlawed in 
every part of the United States. I only stated this as a fact. My 
object was not to justify such action, but to show that it was 
unfair and unjust to the South to make that section the object 
of special denunciation. I might have added that the number of 
such lynchings last year was proportionately larger in the North than 
in the South, but I did not care to take an invidious point, having no 
liking for the puerility exhibited in replying to an abusive epithet by 
saying, ‘You are another.’ Sectionalism everywhere is prone to con- 
done its own misdoings or shortcomings by magnifying those of other 
sections. 

In that newspaper interview I was careful to say that the great 
body of kindly, industrious, and orderly negroes should not be held 
responsible for the acts of a few brutes of their own race. 

I also said that it was a noticeable fact that in the utterances of 
certain religious bodies, partisan newspapers, and public speakers in 
the North there was no expression of the least feeling of compassion 
for the white women and little children who were the unhappy 
victims of unspeakable outrage. Perhaps this remark, which seemed 
to give great offence, may seem irrelevant, but it seemed proper to 
me at the time, and I have no apology to offer for it. If the 
clamours of partisanship and the mouthings of phariseeism drowned 
the shrieks of outraged womanhood in one quarter, that was no reason 
why I should be deaf or silent. It has been said to me that this re- 
mark of mine was what roused the resentment of my critics, and 
brought upon me the calumny that met your eye, and which you, my 
Lord circulated beyond the Atlantic. It was this crime that caused 
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the British soldiers at Lucknow to blow the perpetrators to atoms 
from the mouths of the British cannon to which they had been bound. 
The civilised world then shuddered at these scenes, but we on this 
side of the Atlantic heard no remonstrance from those who, like your 
Lordship, are ready to go into hysterics over a lynching in the South 
for a similar atrocity. 

No one who knows me, North or South, would give a moment’s 
credence to the accusation made against me by the Cleveland Leader. 
I have been a life-long friend of the negro race. My first pastoral 
work as a minister of the Gospel was in behalf of a congregation of 
negro Methodists in Georgia. The leading ministers of the negro 
churches in the South have given abundant evidence that they regard 
me as a true friend of their people. I have never failed to avail 
myself of every opportunity to promote their temporal and religious 
welfare. Any honest man, white or black, who knows the facts 
will corroborate these statements. 

The foregoing will suffice for what is personal to myself in con- 
nection with this matter. In the interest of truth I may be 
allowed to consider it in its more general aspects. The sweeping 
indictment made by your Lordship against the whole Southern Press 
and people calls for some reply. : 

A study of the facts of history will show that the South is more 
the victim than the criminal in this whole matter. No black man, 
born free, was ever enslaved by the South. Old England and New 
England conducted the slave trade; the South never did. African 
slavery was a colonial institution. All the thirteen original States of 
the Union were slaveholding. Because of the nature of the climate 
and productions the mass of the negroes drifted southward. They 
were not emancipated, but sold and transported thither by their 
Northern owners. Their rapid increase and the fury of party spirit 
precipitated a condition of things precluding calm discussion and a 
peaceful solution of the slavery question. The war came, and with it 
the emancipation of the negroes. I have met no man, woman or 
child, who regrets that the South is free from the institution of 
slavery, or who would be willing to have it fastened upon the South 
again, as the mother country did at the first. 

At the beginning of the war in 1861, in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, there were 250,000 negro communicants and no less 
than a million negroes under its religious instruction and influence. 
Other religious bodies in the South, notably the Baptists, were also 
doing good work in evangelising these people. 

There is no parallel in history to the spectacle presented by the 
whites and negroes during the terrible years of the civil war. Among 
the millions of negroes not one case of insurrection or massacre took 
place, though in some localities the negroes outnumbered the whites 
ten toone. This is to the honour of both races. It shows that the 
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white people of the South were a Christian people, whose treatment 
of these slaves whom they had received mainly as an inheritance from 
Old England had elevated them to a much higher plane of civilisation 
during the few generations that had passed. 

It is not too much to say, my Lord, that all that is most hopeful 
and cheering in the condition and prospects of the negroes in the 
South rests upon the foundations laid by the Christian people of that 
section before the war. Most of their trusted leaders were once slaves, 
and were converted and trained for Christian service under the ante 
bellum dispensation. The good men and women from the North who 
have since taken hold of this work have done well in many places. 
Conspicuous among these philanthropists are the men and women 
who have founded and managed Fisk University and the Tennessee 
Central College at Nashville, Tennessee, and Clark University and 
Gammon Theological Seminary at Atlanta, Georgia. It is nothing 
against these worthy philanthropists that they have been handicapped 
and their labours discounted in the estimation of many by the follies 
of parties whose zeal was in the inverse ratio to their common sense. 

The fact is, my Lord, that neither Old England nor New England, 
neither the North nor the South, has any good ground for self-com- 
placency concerning this matter. The Anglo-Saxons everywhere love 
to have their own way. They have dealt with weaker peoples with 
a hard and heavy hand. The Red Indians of America, the brown 
men of East India, the black men of Africa and of the Southern 
States of the American Union all tell substantially the same story of 
subjugation and domination. The fact that white men in Ireland, 
an integral part of the British kingdom, are to this day denied the 
rights of home rule enjoyed by fellow-subjects in England, is a 
flagrant instance of injustice nearer to you to which your Lordship 
might properly devote some part of the reprobation directed against 
the sinners of the South. It has long been a convenient custom to 
confess all the sins of the Britishers and Northerners upon the heads 
of the Southern people whose record, when the whole story shall 
have been told, will give them as little cause to blush before men or 
to tremble before God as that of any of their censors. 

Nobody in the South is sorry that African slavery is dead. No- 
body wishes to bring it back to life. The negro question remains. 
Human wisdom is inadequate to the task of its solution. There is 
much cant about caste and the colour-line in certain quarters. There 
is some hypocrisy and much self-delusion among those who never 
tire of lecturing and abusing the Southern people. Their actions 
prove that they do not mean what they say. Those who denounce 
caste practise it. Those who oppose the colour-line maintain it. 
The colour-line is as closely drawn in the North as in the South. 
Intermarriage between the races, which is the test ‘of social equality, 
is practically unknown in either section. A very intelligent bishop 
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of the African Methodist Church said to me: ‘The colour-line meets 
me everywhere. In the North, as in the South, I am a nigger, with 
two gs. It is true a Northern audience will listen to me on the 
platform and applaud me, especially if I should be a little severe in 
my talk about the white people of the South; but they don’t invite 
me to their homes. I never eat at their tables or sleep in their beds.’ 
What of the negro’s future? He has faith, music, and eloquence. 
I have never known a negro who was an infidel. I have known 
thousands who believed too much, but not one who believed too little. 
Almost every negro is a natural musician. The average negro is 
more eloquent than the average white man of equal intelligence. 
Taking the best of the negro race, one could hope for almost any- 
thing in their future. Taking the worst, we might well despair of 
anything. Sweeping generalisations in either direction are decep- 
tive. Negroes differ from one another, as white men differ from one 
another. As a whole, God has made no kindlier race. While in 
bondage they were the most faithful of servants. In return for the 
compulsory service then rendered to the white race, they obtained 
the rudiments of civilisation and Christianity. Of one thing all con- 
cerned may feel assured—the ethnological line of separation will be 
maintained. The wisest and best of the negro leaders believe, and 
believe truly, that amalgamation between the blacks and the whites 
would result in the demoralisation of both races, and in the ultimate 
extinction of one of them. More and more have I been led to look 
to Africa for a final solution of this race problem. It is evident that 
the negroes of the South are not yet ready to go back to their 
fatherland, and nobody thinks of compulsory emigration. They were 
brought to America without their consent in the first place; to take 
them away against their will would be a double wrong. My faith is 
undoubting that God has some purpose concerning them worthy of 
Himself. If that purpose be the Christianisation of their fatherland, 
they will be willing in the day of His power. The situation demands 
faith in God, invincible patience, and the application of the golden 
rule on the part of the Southern people, who are providentially 
charged with the heaviest responsibility in this matter. It demands 
also a fairness, sympathy, and brotherliness on the part of their 
critics, too often lacking heretofore in their dealing with this com- 
plex problem, of which the hasty utterance of your Lordship in this 
Review is a notable example. 

In any event I shall continue to wish well to the negro, and in 
my sphere, and according to the measure of my ability and oppor- 
tunity, do what I can to advance his interests for this world and for 
the next. 

O. P. FITZGERALD. 


Bishop’s Room, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South Nashville, Tenn. : June 30, 1893, 
















































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM : 


A REJOINDER 


IN giving an account of the religious movement which was originated 
by Madame Blavatsky, and which in England is best known under the 
name of Esoteric Buddhism, I could not help saying something 
about the antecedents of that remarkable woman, though I knew 
that I should give pain to her numerous friends and admirers and 
expose myself to rejoinders from some of them. I should have pre- 
ferred saying nothing about her personally, and in order to avoid 
entering into unpleasant details I referred my readers to the biogra- 
phical articles written in no unfriendly spirit by her own sister, and 
published not long ago in the Nouvelle Revue. But the movement 
which bears her name is so intimately connected with her own history, 
and depends so much on her personal character and the validity of 
the claims which she made for herself, or which were made for her 
by her disciples, that it was quite impossible to speak of Esoteric 
Buddhism without saying something also of Madame Blavatsky and 
her antecedents, Though I tried to take as charitable a view as pos- 
sible of her life and character, yet I was quite prepared that, even after 
the little I felt bound to say, some of her friends and disciples would 
take up the gauntlet and defend their lately departed prophetess. 
Death wipes out the recollection of many things which mar the 
beauty and proportion of every human life, and in the case of our own 
friends and acquaintances we often see how, as soon as their eyes are 
closed in death, our own eyes seem closed to every weakness and 
fault which we saw but too clearly during their lifetime. It is in 
human nature that it should be so. While the battle of life is going 
on, and while we have to stand up for what is right against what is 
wrong, our eyes are but too keen to see the mote in our brother’s 
eye; but when we look on our friend for the last time in his placid 
and peaceful slumber, many things which we thought ought not to 
be forgiven and could never be forgotten are easily forgiven ‘and 
wiped out from our memory. De mortuis nil nisi bene is an old 
and, if it is rightly interpreted, a very true saying. It is quite right 
that we should abstain from saying anything about the departed 
except what is kind and throws no discredit on them; but it is not 
right that we should exaggerate their goodness or greatness, and 
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make saints or heroes of them, when we know that they were far 
from being either the one or the other, In cases, more particularly, 
where the name or authority of a departed teacher is invoked to lend 
a higher sanction to doctrines which may be either true or false, 
survivors are often in duty bound to speak out, however distasteful 
it may be to them to seem to attack those who can no longer defend 
themselves. 

But though I was quite prepared to see Madame Blavatsky and 
her life and doctrines warmly defended by her disciples, I was not pre- 
pared to see one of her favourite pupils coming forward so soon after 
her death to throw her over and claim for himself the whole merit 
of having originated and named and formulated Esoteric Buddhism 
and all that is implied by that name. I knew indeed that a fierce 
struggle was going on for the mantle of Madame Blavatsky, and that 
Colonel Olcott had not yet decided who was to be recognised as her 
legitimate successor. Few people outside the inner circle would 
grudge Mr. Sinnett the exclusive paternity of Esoteric Buddhism, but 
history is history, and I ask all who have watched the origin and 
growth of Esoteric Buddhism, what would Mr. Sinnett have been with- 
out Madame Blavatsky? It is true that Zeus gave birth to Athene 
without the help of Hera; but did’ Esoteric Buddhism spring full- 
armed from the forehead of Mr. Sinnett ? Though he assures us that 
he claims no merit at the expense of Madame Blavatsky, yet he says in 
so many words that she was not the writer who formulated the system 
of Esoteric Buddhism. He admits that she founded the Theosophical 
Society, but he adds that with Theosophy itself her own merits and 
demerits have nothing todo. He admits that it was through Madame 
Blavatsky that he himself came into relation with the fountains of 
information from which his own teaching has been derived. He 
says that he cannot be sufficiently grateful for her aid. But he boldly 
claims to be an independent thinker, a new messenger from the same 
Mahatmas whom Madame Blavatsky also endeavoured to represent. 
He repudiates the idea that he was a mere messenger from her. It 
was he, not she, who was entrusted with the task of putting into 
intelligible shape the views of life and nature entertained by certain 
Eastern initiates. Nay, as if afraid that those whose messenger he 
professes to be might hereafter appear at Simla, and claim the credit 
of being the real originators of Esoteric Buddhism, he puts in a caveat 
and says, ‘ Whether I obtained Esoteric Buddhism from a Mahatma 
on the other side of the Himalaya or from my own head is of no 
consequence.’ This sounds ominous, and very much like a first 
attempt to throw over hereafter, not Madame Blavatsky only, but 
likewise the trans-Himalayan Mahatmas. Very few people will 
agree with Mr, Sinnett that it is of no consequence whether he 
obtained his transcendent philosophy from ultra~-montane Mahatmas 
or from his own inner consciousness, If he had ever crossed from 
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India to the other side of the Himalayan mountain range, he would 
hold a place of honour among geographical discoverers. If, when 
arrived at the snowy heights so well described by Hiouen-tsang and 
others, he had made the acquaintance there of one or several Mahatmas, 
and been able to converse with them, whether in Tibetan or in Sanskrit 
or even in Hindustani, on the profoundest problems of philosophy, he 
would rank second only to Csoma Koérési; and if, moreover, he could 
prove that such doctrines as he himself comprehends under the name 
of Esoteric Buddhism were at present taught there by people, whether 
of Tibetan, Chinese, or Indian origin, he would have revolutionised 
the history of human thought in that part of the world. But if he 
addressed the Geographical or the Asiatic or the Royal Society, the 
first questions which he would have to answer would surely be, By 
what route did you cross the Himalaya? What were the names of 
your Mahatmas, and where did they dwell? In what language or 
through what interpreters did you converse with them on such 
abstruse topics as those which you call Esoteric Buddhism? I have 
no doubt that Mr. Sinnett has a straightforward answer to all these 
questions. He probably possesses geographical maps, meteorological 
observations, and ample linguistic notes, made during his long and 
perilous journeys. But it is carrying modesty too far to say, as he does, 
that it makes no difference whether he obtained what he calls Esoteric 
Buddhism from Mahatmas on the other side of the Himalaya, or, it 
may be, from his own head. To the world at large, the only question 
of real interest is whether the Himalaya has been crossed by him from 
the Indian side, whether such doctrines as Madame Blavatsky and Mr. 
Sinnett have published as Esoteric Buddhism are taught by Mahatmas 
on the snowy peaks of the Himalayan chain, and, if so,in what language 
Mr. Sinnett was able to converse with his teachers. Mr. Sinnett’s own 
head and Mr. Sinnett’s own philosophy do not concern us, at least at 
present. I was concerned with Madame Blavatsky and with the 
movement to which she had given the first impulse, a movement 
which seemed to me and to many others to have assumed such large 
proportions, and to cause such serious mischief, that it could no 
longer be ignored or disregarded. That Hegel’s Logic should have 
been written in Germany in the nineteenth century, after Kant and 
after Schelling, is perfectly intelligible, at least quite as much as that 
Buddha’s new doctrine should have originated in India in the sixth 
century B.C., and after the age of the Upanishads. But if we were 
told that such a system had been discovered in the moon or in Central 
Africa, we should be quite as much startled, and our curiosity would 
have been quite as much roused, as by the assurance that what has 
been called, and it may be wrongly called, Esoteric Buddhism is 
taught at present on the other side of the Himalaya, and was com- 
municated there to such casual travellers as Madame Blavatsky and 
Mr. Sinnett. “Mr. Sinnett as well as Madame Blavatsky must have the 
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courage, not of their opinions only, but likewise of their facts. Any- 
how, until the questions as stated above have been answered, Mr, 
Sinnett must forgive me if I confine my remarks to Madame Blavatsky 
and the propaganda carried on in her name. We do not doubt that 
in time Mr. Sinnett also may gain a large following, and whenever 
that time seems to have arrived we may consider it our duty to 
study his books and warn the public at large against what may seem 
to be either wrong facts or wrong conclusions. The mischief done 
by Madame Blavatsky and her publications has been brought to my 
knowledge by several sad cases, nor should I have been induced to 
write on the subject at all if I had not repeatedly been appealed to 
to say in public what I often said in private, and in answer to nume- 
rous letters addressed to me. 

Mr. Sinnett is very angry with me for not having read his own 
books and not having criticised his own doctrines. But, though I 
wrote against Esoteric Buddhism, I never intended to write against 
him or any of his books published under this or any othername. Ifhe 
claims an exclusive right in the title of Esoteric Buddhism, he must 
establish that right by better evidence than his own ipse diait. If, 
as he tells us, Madame Blavatsky professed to write Esoteric Buddhism 
with one d instead of two, this only shows that she was ignorant of 
Sanskrit grammar, while Mr. Sinnett, as a béna fide Sanskrit scholar, 
is well aware that in past participles the final dh of budh followed by 
t becomes ddh. But considering how Madame Blavatsky declares 
again and again that her Buddhism was not the Buddhism which 
ordinary scholars might study in the canonical books, that it is not 
in the dead letter of Buddhistical sacred literature that scholars may 
hope to find the true solution of the metaphysical subtleties of 
Buddhism ; when she adds that in using the term Buddhism she does 
not mean to imply by it either the exoteric Buddhism instituted by 
the followers of Gautama Buddha, nor the modern Buddhistic religion, 
but the secret philosophy of Sakyamuni; when she maintains, more- 
over, that Gautama had a doctrine for his ‘ elect,’ and another for the 
outside masses, what is her Buddhism if not non-exoteric, i.e. esoteric ? 
Why then should it not be calledso? Why should Mr. Sinnett wish 
to repudiate his’spiritual wife, if not his spiritual mother? That Mr. 
Sinnett may have written a book on Esoteric Buddhism, that he may 
have formulated doctrines which in Isis Unveiled are, as he says, 
poured out in wild profusion, that he too holds a commission from 
some unknown Eastern initiates, that his book has been translated 
into a dozen languages—all this may be perfectly true. All I have 
to say for myself is that, in criticising Madame Blavatsky and her 
own Esoteric Buddhism, I did not feel bound to criticise him and 
his theosophy. I have now at the end of his ‘ Rejoinder’ seen for the 
first time an abstract of what he calls his own formulated system of 
philosophy, and I have humbly to confess that it is quite beyond me. 
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Though I flatter myself that I understand Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza 
and even Hegel, I am quite unable to follow Mr. Sinnett in his theo- 
sophical flights. Perhaps I need not be ashamed of this, for he tells 
us in so many words that he is in advance of all of us, and that he 
does not mind, therefore, some disparaging glances from his less for- 
tunate companions. Till, therefore, he condescends to adapt his 
teaching to the more limited capacities of his less fortunate com- 
panions, it would be in vain for us to attempt to comprehend or to 
criticise his new philosophy, whether it springs from trans-Himalaya 
Mahatmas or from his own head. We must accept our fate among 
the vulgus profanum ‘left aground in the rear, and never able to 
realise the importance of new researches on which inquirers besides 
theosophists are now bent.’ 

As I had never, in the whole of my article on Madame Blavatsky 
and her own Esoteric Buddhism, ventured to criticise Mr. Sinnett’s 
Esoteric Buddhism, I did not see that I was bound to answer his 
‘ Rejoinder’ in the June number of this Review. If his ‘ Rejoinder’ 
had been inspired by a wish to defend his once revered mistress, I 
should have felt in duty bound to reply toit. Butas his ‘ Rejoinder,’ 
so far from being a defence of Madame Blavatsky, is in fact nothing 
but a plea for Mr. Sinnett himself, whom I had never attacked, it was 
only out of respect for the Editor of the Nineteenth Century that I 
was induced to write down a few remarks in reply to what he had 
allowed to appear in the June number of this Review. 

Mr. Sinnett has summed up my argument against Esoteric 
Buddhism in the following words: ‘Buddhism cannot contain any 
teaching hitherto kept secret, because the books hitherto published 
do not disclose any secrets.’ It is not a favourable summing up of 
my argument, but even thus I willingly accept it. My argument, as 
represented by Mr. Sinnett, has the weak point of all inductive argu- 
ments. We say, for instance, that the sun will never rise in the 
west, but we can produce no other proof but that hitherto the sun 
has always risen in the east. Strict reasoners may say, and may 
truly say, that it may, for all that, rise in the west to-morrow ; and if 
that concession is any comfort to the logical conscience of Mr. Sinnett 
or anybody else, no one would wish to deprive them of it. Mr. 
Sinnett takes me to task on the same ground once more. Why, he 
asks, do I not argue that there cannot be any ore in a mine because 
there is none on the surface? Has Mr. Sinnett never heard of a de- 
serted mine with unused windlass and dangling rope? Has he never 
heard what happened to speculators who would bore and bore, though 
geologists assured them that there was and that there could be no 
coal in the stratum which they had chosen? What geology can do 
for the miner, philology can do for the student of literature and 
religion. Whoever knows the successive strata of Greek literature, 
knows that it is useless to look for Homeric poetry after the age of. 
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Pericles. No scholar would hesitate to say that whatever new papyri 
of Aristotle’s writings may be discovered in the mummy-cases of 
Egypt or elsewhere they will never contain a plea for atomic theories. 
It is a well-known proverb in India, that you may judge a sack of rice 
by a handful taken out at random. The same applies to Buddhist 
literature. We have the complete catalogue of the Buddhist canon ; 
we are fully acquainted with large portions of it, and with the same 
certainty with which the astronomer denies the possibility of the sun 
rising in the west we may assert that no Buddhist book of ancient 
date and recognised authority will ever contain esoteric platitudes. 
Buddha himself, as I have shown, hated the very idea of esoteric ex- 
clusiveness. He lived with the people and for the people, he even 
adopted the vulgar dialects instead of the classical Sanskrit. Ithere- 
fore maintain my position as strongly as ever, that we shall never 
find esoteric twaddle in the whole of the Buddhist canon, as little 
as we shall find coal beneath granite. 

Mr. Sinnett finds fault with me for having doubted Madame 
Blavatsky’s knowledge of Greek. But he never understood the 
meaning of my remarks. I pointed out that Madame Blavatsky’s 
creation of a Kakothodaimon to match the Agathodaimon spoke 
volumes as to the workings of her-mind, Mr. Sinnett imagines that 
I had simply pointed out an incorrect spelling, and he says that I 
had made too much of so trifling a matter. Any readers acquainted 
with Greek will easily have understood what I really meant. But 
Mr. Sinnett throws over Madame Blavatsky altogether. 

It is notorious to all who knew her (he writes) that she was not only capable 
of making any imaginable mistake in writing a Greek word, but scarcely knew so 
much as the alphabet of that language. 


This is rather severe on Madame Blavatsky, and difficult to reconcile 
with the solemn statement made by another friend of hers, who 
assures us that she was a scholar and had actually acquired a know- 
ledge of Pali. But, as if conscious of having been rather unkind to 
Madame Blavatsky, Mr. Sinnett adds— 

To understand how it came to pass that under these circumstances the manu- 
scripts she wrote with her own hand were freely embellished with Greek quota- 
tions, would require a comprehension of many curious human capacities outside 
the scope of that scholarship of which Professor Max Miiller is justly proud, but 
unfortunately inclined to mistake it for universal knowledge. 

Mr. Sinnett evidently imagines that this assumption of universal 
knowledge is a common failing of professors, and he triumphantly 
quotes against me the well-known lines— 


I am the master of my college, 
And what I know not is not knowledge. 


If, then, for once I may be allowed to claim universal knowledge 
and speak in the Janguage of esoteric omniscience, I maintain 
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that it would be by no means difficult to understand these Greek 
embellishments in Madame Blavatsky’s publications. May not 
Madame Blavatsky in a former birth have been a Greek Sibylla? 
And are not those who are further advanced along the line of cosmic 
progress, and familiar with superphysical phases of nature, able to 
recall their former experiences? Did not Buddha himself, at 
least according to the testimony of his followers, claim that faculty, 
and was not Madame Blavatsky so far advanced in Arhatship as to 
be able to remember what in a former Kalpa she knew as Madame 
Bira8arcxia? Let others suggest other solutions; a true Buddhist, 
like myself, acquainted with the iddhis, and the mysterious working 
of psychic faculties and forces, can have no difficulty in accounting 
for the presence of the Kakothodaimon in Madame Blavatsky’s books. 

As Mr. Sinnett seems to find it hard to deny any of my facts or 
controvert any of the arguments based on them, he has recourse to 
the favourite expedient of discrediting or abusing the counsel for 
true Buddhism. He says that I have no right to speak with autho- 
rity. I have never claimed to speak with authority. Far from it! 
I simply speak with facts and arguments. Facts require noauthority 
nor laws of logic, whether inductive or deductive. In my article on 
‘Esoteric Buddhism,’ I have based my case on nothing but facts and 
arguments. If Mr. Sinnett will prove my facts wrong, I shall be 
most grateful and surrender them at once. If he can show that my 
arguments offend against the laws of logic, I withdraw them without 
a pang. I never claimed to be a Pope or a Mahatma. Mr. Sinnett 
appeals to the authority of ‘ native scholars,’ and he assures us that 
he has heard ‘native scholars’ at Benares and elsewhere discussing 
my comments on Indian philosophy. Of course he means that they 
were discussing them unfavourably. I do not doubt the fact, but 
Mr. Sinnett does not give us the names of the ‘ native scholars,’ nor 
inform us in what language their discussion took place. Now there 
are ‘native scholars and native scholars,’ but even the most learned 
among them would not claim any infallible authority. I know many 
native scholars and have had frequent communications with them by 
letter. I have often expressed my admiration for the knowledge of 
some of them, particularly of those who are specialists and know one 
book or one subject only, but thoroughly. I have had controversies 
with some of them, and nothing could be more pleasant and courteous 
than their manner of arguing. I differ from them on some points, 
and they differ from me. m ust therefore leave it to a Sanskrit 
scholar like Mr, Sinnett to judge between us, and to determine who is 
right and who is wrong; but he must not imagine that he can frighten 
me or my readers by appeals to unknown and anonymous ‘native 
scholars.’ If ‘ native scholars’ have declared my contention that 
there is no longer any secret about Sanskrit’literature to be ludicrous, 
may I remind Mr. Sinnett that he has accidentally forgotten to prove 
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his major premiss that anything that seems ludicrous to any native 
scholar is ipso facto untrue ? 

Mr. Sinnett has taken the opportunity of giving, at the end of his 
‘ Rejoinder,’ a specimen of what he means by Esoteric Buddhism. 
This is a grave indiscretion on his part, and if any native scholar or 
Mahatma confided it to him, and it did not rather come from his 
own head, the consequences of such an indiscretion may become 
very serious to him and his followers, whoever they may be. 

It is a well-known and to my mind a very significant episode in 
Buddha’s life that he dies as an old man after having eaten a meal 
of boar’s flesh offered him bya friend. Witha man like Buddha, who 
was above the prejudices of the Brahmans, there is no harm in this, 
but as it lends itself to ridicule it has always seemed to me to speak 
very well for the veracity of his disciples that they should have stated 
this fact quite plainly. But Mr. Sinnett has been initiated by 
Mahatmas, and he tells us that the roast pork of which Buddha par- 
took was not roast pork at all, but was meant as a symbol of Esoteric 
Knowledge, derived from the Boar avatar of Vishnu, and that this 
avatar was an elaborate allegory which represents the incarnate god 
lifting the earth out of the waters with his tusks—a transaction which 
Wilson in his translation of the Vishnu Purana explains as represent- 
ing the extrication of the world from the deluge of iniquity by the 
rites of religion. Dried boar’s flesh stands, as Mr. Sinnett assures us, 
for esoteric knowledge when prepared for popular use, and reduced to a 
form in which it could be taught to the multitude. It was owing to 
the daring attempt of Buddha to popularise his esoteric wisdom that 
Buddhistic enterprise came to an end. If Buddha died of that 
attempt, no one of lesser authority than himself, we are told, must 
take the responsibility of giving out occult secrets. 

Mr. Sinnett is evidently running a great risk. He has disregarded 
this very warning. He has swallowed roast pork, or, what, according 
to him, is the same, he has ventured to expound esoteric mysteries. 
All we can hope for is that his digestion may prove stronger than that 
of Buddha, and that he will never repeat so dangerous an experiment, 
even though he meant it for the benefit of those who, like myself, 
‘worship the letter that killeth and are apt to lose sight of common 
sense. Poor Dr. Rhys Davids, who, as Mr. Sinnett maintains, has 
given currency to the ludicrous misconception as to Buddha having 
eaten real roast pork, instead of having swallowed the Boar who in the 
Vishnu Purana is said to have extricated the world from the deluge 
of iniquity, may incur even greater penalties, particularly if, with 
most Sanskrit scholars, native or otherwise, he should commit the 
still greater heresy of maintaining that the Vishnu Purana did not 
even exist in Buddha’s time, and that therefore Buddha must have 
swallowed bond fide pork, and not a merely esoteric boar. 


F. Max MOLLER. 
Therapia: June 20, 1893. 
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THE ART 
OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


HavING pointed out some of the difficulties that we have to contend 
against in endeavouring to develop the art of cooking,' and having 
sketched poor Mary-Jane at her worst perhaps, it would seem only 
fair that I should next try to answer two questions which at this 
point suggest themselves. May not reform be less difficult than it 
appears to be? and—if we fail—is the fault to be attributed wholly 
to our cooks? For I take it that some such inquiry may well be 
instituted in behalf of the many who are not in a position to entrust 
their entire domestic management to skilled artists, and who have 
to count the cost—to a certain extent—of their food and feeding: 
who nevertheless appreciate refined cookery, like to offer their friends 
nice things rather than very indifferent things, and would cheerfully 
adopt an improved Anglo-French system in their kitchens if they 
could only discover how it is to be done. 

To all thus situated I would answer, Yes ; reform is far easier than 
you may probably imagine, and, if there be failure, the cook is not 
wholly to blame. There are faults on both sides. To begin with, if 
you want to gallicise your cuisine to a moderate extent, and put nice 
little dinners upon your table, you must be prepared to take upon 
yourself a fair share of the trouble necessary to attain your object; 
and not only must you show personal interest in the undertaking, 
but you must really make a friend of your cook. Unless amicable 
relations exist between the administrative and the executive there 
can be no hope of success. For we have come to this: if Mary-Jane 
is to tread the narrow path which leads to enlightenment some one 
must show her the way. I have said that this cannot be done by 
indulging her with occasional peeps at high art demonstrations at a 
fashionable studio. I repeat that opinion. Good as such lectures 
may be for the graduate in culinary art or the advanced student, in 
forty-nine cases out of fifty our ordinary cook is by no means ready 
for them, and the instruction would be completely over her head. 
We do not begin to build a house with the construction of the roof 
and the laying on of ornamental tiles. No: at first at all events the 
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cook’s guide should be her mistress, who should introduce the new 
system to her gradually. Iadmit that to manage this at all success- 
fully, great, tact, good temper, and discretion must be exercised. If 
not, there will be stumblings on the threshold, annoying failures, ob- 
struction, and a last state of things as bad, if not worse, than the first. 

We Britons who have been nourished on Scotch beef and 
English ‘Southdown’ are not as arule spontaneously ductile, and 
when we are asked to lay aside customs that we have come to look 
upon as perfect, we are apt to turn crusty. Surely this is pardonable. 
Can any one who has moved placidly ‘ for ever so long’ in a comfort- 
able groove, lubricated perhaps by self-satisfaction, be expected to 
accept with alacrity and pleasantness the sudden jerky application of 
the ‘ points’ which changes his direction into a course at once gritty 
and unwelcome? Let us, then, temper our judgment of Mary-Jane’s 
obstinacy with a little indulgence. Besides a strong disinclination 
to learn, the conceit of ignorance, and a sturdy adherence to tradi- 
tions, there is, we must also remember, a little infirmity of temper to 
be encountered. It would seem, indeed, that a combustible extract of 
touchiness and irritability has been always specially licensed for use 
in the English kitchen. The cook is often the only member of an 
establishment who is thus unhappily affected. On this account alone 
judicious tactics are essential, for it would obviously be most dis- 
heartening if our well-meant overtures were received with ominous 
gloom and an expression of countenance known in the nursery, when 
detected upon the face of a sulky child, as the ‘ black dog;’ or by 
volcanic eruption—the commoner form perhaps—which discharges 
itself with a sudden flash impertinence, then fusses furiously, probably 
breaks some crockery, sends a whole row of utensils to the ground with ° 
a clatter, pokes the kitchen fire with murderous intent, and permits all 
the vessels in action to boil over—a consummation in keeping with 
the highly charged state of the surrounding atmosphere. A mere 
spark will do this, as we all know. Nevertheless, kitchen dogmatism, 
stubborn will, and fiery temper can be overcome by kindness and 
sensible reasoning, by patience and making friends, in a word by 
management. Opposition will be gradually disarmed if reform be 
approached as a joint undertaking in which both mistress and maid 
are going to be deeply interested, if new methods be suggested in a 
pleasant chatty manner, and their manifest advantages explained, 
with the introduction perhaps of some new and attractive appliances. 
For be it noted that few cooks worthy of the name can resist the 
allurement of some desirable addition to their batterie, more especi- 
ally if such accessories conduce to tasteful effects and the reduction 
of trouble. 

Now it goes without saying that every instructor is expected to 
know more than a little of the subject he professes to teach—a truism, 
I think, that is clearly applicable to those who may be disposed to 
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follow the course I have suggested, but confronting us at once with 
@ serious difficulty. It is an unfortunate fact that out of the many 
English ladies who personally control their households but very few 
have any practical knowledge of the art of cooking. Am I exaggera- 
ting when I say that hardly one in fifty can design a really artistic 
little dinner, and fewer still explain in detail with necessary accuracy 
the dishes that compose it? As for true culinary economy, the 
branch in which Mary-Jane is generally so conspicuously deficient, 
and the solution of that knotty question what is to be done with les 
restes, the one is a thing unknown, and the other the béte noire of the 
daily order-giving. How many fair housewives possess even a slight 
acquaintance with kitchen appliances, and can tell what must be, 
what may be, and what need not be? How many can distinguish 
with any degree of certainty between expenditure that is necessary 
and justifiable, and that which is unnecessary and avoidable? All 
know, to be sure, that the weekly books must be kept within a cer- 
tain limit, and—‘ well of course the cook must manage—what is she 
for?’ In acase of this kind poor Mary-Jane is obviously thrown upon 
her own resources, and must depend upon the soundness or other- 
wise of her traditions; and inasmuch as these are as a rule decidedly 
‘ otherwise,’ ought she to be condemned without a recommendation 
to mercy on the ground of extenuating circumstances? Let us take 
a very homely illustration. Suppose that the subject for considera- 
tion happen to be that awful cold mutton. ‘Of course it must be 
hashed, everybody knows that.’ No, dear madam, not necessarily, 
but let your order stand. Is any question put as to whether 
materials are at hand for the operation, or whether it is possible for 
the cook to concoct them? I think not. Then by-and-by, when 
some very leathery slices of meat come to table floating in a colour- 
less bath of warm water and Worcester sauce, with a tendency on the 
part of their extremities to curl round and look at each other, is 
the mistress altogether justified in becoming angry and exclaiming, 
‘That cook becomes more and more careless every day !—just look at 
this’? Yet of all réchauwffés none is more susceptible of really 
artistic treatment than this ofttimes maltreated and consequently 
despised hashed mutton. In the hands of a knowledgeable cook, or 
of any cook instructed carefully by a knowledgeable mistress, the 
dish is worthy of a place in the menu among minor entrées, but to 
merit this distinction it must of course have its proper adjuncts, and 
be cooked with attention. Walker, discoursing in The Original con- 
eerning little dinners inexpensive in themselves and unpretentious, 
yet enjoyable on account of the skill bestowed upon their prepara- 
tion and the completeness of the accessories appertaining to them, 
suggests that a small party of intimate friends might be asked to dis- 
cuss a bill of fare comprising such simple food as fresh herrings, 
hashed mutton, and cranberry tart, if the host could say, ‘My 
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fishmonger sends me word that herrings are just in perfection, and I 
have some delicious mutton, in hashing which I shall direct my 
cook to exercise all her art.’ Here, by the way, is a lesson in ‘ cheap 
dinners ’—not a tour de force of scraps in which the prescribed courses 
of a complete dinner are cleverly parodied, but two or three things 
at the outside, cheap but excellent in their way, in quantity sufficient 
for good appetites, and rendered fit for the king himself by scientific 
treatment. 

A practical illustration may here be given as to what constitutes 
the proper cooking of a hash, and the causes of the failure that 
has been described.. Taking the leathery state of the meat first, the 
mistake was wholly due to overheating, whereby the albumen was 
coagulated as in the case of an over-boiled egg, and the fibre 
hardened. If the heat applied had not exceeded 120° or 130°, there 
would have been no curling up of the ends of the slices of meat. Next, 
touching the ‘ hot water and Worcester sauce:’ this came of there 
being no carefully prepared gravy or broth for the moistening of the 
meat. Assuming in this case that there was nothing ready in stock, 
the bone of the joint well broken up, and the trimmings of the meat, 
especially the browned skin, with a slice of lean bacon, an onion, an 
ounce of meat-glaze, or a dessertspoonful of Liebig’s extract or Brand’s 
essence, judicious seasoning, and enough water to cover all, would, 
had the combination been set on the fire at nine o’clock, have yielded 
a good tasty broth by noon. This, when strained, skimmed, slightly 
thickened, tinted with browning, and cooled, would have provided a 
well-flavoured, nice-looking moistening for the hash, the gradual 
heating of which should have been conducted as slowly as possible 
over a low fire or in the bain-marie pan till hot enough to serve. 
When there is time, be it noted, a distinct advantage is gained by 
allowing the meat to steep, or ‘ marinade’ as it were, in the sauce 
prepared for it, until heating-time arrives. I do not mention wine, 
&e., as the case in point is one of ordinary domestic cookery. 

I have endeavoured to show, then, that in creating a demand for a 
better acquaintance with the art of cooking, the newly-born desire to 
study refinement in the art of dining has called in to play a third 
art—the art of management. This art extends, as will presently be 
shown, to other matters besides the better government of our cooks. 
But taking this point first: We have seen that, for various reasons, 
it is most desirable that the mistress should be able to lead her cook 
aright, and that to do this properly, if not already proficient, she 
must take the trouble to work up the subject. To any one really 
interested this will prove by no means as difficult a task as it may 
at first appear. In any case it surely stands to reason that the know- 
ledge necessary to conduct the work of improvement ought to be far 
more easily acquired by a lady of education than by Mary-Jane, to 
whom French terms and scientific talk concerning temperatures 
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and the chemistry of cookery are probably as perplexing as higher 
mathematics to a schoolboy just beginning to grope his way out of 
decimal fractions. If resolute enough to go through the lower course 
at a school which sensibly aims at the inculcation of sound elementary 
principles to begin with, she will afterwards find that she can further 
her scheme by self-instruction from a book, provided that the work 
chosen be simple, clear, unpretentious, confined to standard rules, 
and, above all things, accurate in all its petty details. It must, 
however, be confessed that although ‘the name’ of culinary literature 
‘is legion,’ a vade-mecum of this sort is not easily discovered. The 
best works—those of French professors—are on too large and too 
expensive a scale for beginners, and by studying such treatises the 
fair student—unable at first to read between the lines, and separate 
vainglorious flourishes from practical instruction—runs a risk of being 
disheartened at the very outset of her undertaking. Her dismay 
might well be imagined if she were to open upon a recipe counselling 
her to take six hens, besides meat and other things, for the concoction 
of a chicken glaze, and two bottles of chablis for one of fish! Lost 
in a maze of complicated precepts, and alarmed at the expense of 
everything, she would probably close the book and ask, Are these 
wonderfully extravagant combinations ever really carried out, or are 
they Apician allegories which the writer indulges in for mere pastime, 
never intending them to be taken seriously? Not a very easy ques- 
tion to answer, for if we think over the dishes that we have tasted at 
places of note, where passed masters of the newest school are sup- 
posed to ministrate, can we remember having ever been astonished 
by a composition so uncommonly excellent that it might possibly 
have been the outcome of one of these masterpieces of prodigality ? 
Assuming, however, that our student be lucky enough to hit upon 
something concise, readable, and free from clap-trap, she will be able 
to pick up a good deal of technical knowledge, and form clear ideas 
of the grammar of each branch of the art of cooking. . When thus 
grounded, when she has accomplished in co-operation with her cook 
@ good many receipts successfully, and when she has become familiar 
with the phraseology and appliances of kitchen practice, she may, 
with decided expediency, attend a course of lectures at an advanced 
academy of cookery. In these days of handy gas-stoves practical 
trials are at once easy, clean, and free from the fatigue which follows 
diligent, study in the vicinity of a fierce fire. A little gas hot-plate, 
placed with a neat sheet of iron under it upon a table, affords quite 
enough firing for such delicate work as sauce-making, stewing, friture 
work, &c. Study thus prosecuted will soon become engrossing, and 
courage gained by a few successes practically worked out will en- 
courage the zealous disciple, her cook will become equally interested, 
and before very long her little dinners will be stamped with a cachet 
that they never had before. 
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In close alliance with the judicious treatment and guidance of 
Mary-Jane, we have now to consider another branch of the art of 
management—the skilful direction of the commissariat department, 
which, of course, entails a knowledge of marketing generally and of 
materials and their values. The one may be said to depend wholly 
upon the other. That is to say, economical and efficient culinary 
processes cannot be directed without an intimate acquaintance, not 
only with the art of cooking, but with the ingredients required for 
their development. The oil or water-colour artist has not only to 
understand the theories and practice of his work, he must be a good 
judge of the colours he has to work with, their qualities, price, and 
where to get them. Good general knowledge of a like kind is equally 
necessary in anyone who would desire to become proficient in the art 
of management; and this, were it not for certain customs by which 
we are handicapped, might be readily acquired. Among these I 
would instance the erroneous, though doubtless convenient, practice 
of permitting tradesmen to ‘call for orders,’ or of sending requisitions 
to them by post. Does any skilful workman purchase the matériel 
of his trade with his eyes shut, and thus place himself at the mercy 
of those who supply it? Is it, then, politic of us to leave the selec- 
tion of the various articles of our food entirely to the taste and 
integrity of tradesmen whose primary object is to sell their goods 
advantageously for themselves, not to cater with discrimination and 
economy for us? I do not mean to say that there are not still 
among us honest butchers and other provisioners who meet our 
requirements with supplies that are good in quality and correct in 
weight; but how often is the thing sent in not exactly what we 
wanted, and not what we should have chosen had we ourselves con- . 
ducted the selection? Some there are who do their marketing in 
person at the great Co-operative Stores, where, doubtless, excellent 
food-stuff is procurable, but unless early in the field they find the 
task of picking and choosing by no means an easy matter. These 
large places are often so crowded, and the turmoil of business is so 
great, that there is no time to ask questions or to deliberate over the 
choice of your bit of fish, your bird, or what not. The scene is like 
that in the booking-office at a great railway terminus on the occasion 
of the departure of an excursion train. Everybody is moving on at 
about four miles and a half an hour, and if you attempt a harmless 
remark across the counter touching the clemency or inclemency of 
the weather, it is swept away in the confusion of tongues around you 
like a blade of straw cast into the eddy of a mill-race. The salesman 
you addressed, having polished you off, is already engaged with 
someone else! For these reasons is it not far more satisfactory 
to walk, in an old-fashioned way, into the shop of—let us say— 
pleasant Mr. Judkins (who conducts his own concern ‘by appoint- 
ment to his Royal Highness’), with a cheerful ‘Good morning,’ a 
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word or two regarding the agricultural or political prospects of the 
country, and then to business without any unseemly precipitancy ? 
With what grave delight he cuts that ‘porter-house steak’ exactly 
as you like it, telling you as he does it, perhaps, in an earnest under- 
tone, that he is in a position to place at your disposal a beautiful 
pair of sweetbreads which you ought not to lose. But to speak 
seriously : whether it be at the Stores or at a shop the choice of our 
food is far more satisfactory when it is personally conducted. In 
such circumstances your eye very frequently falls upon something 
that you never thought of at your writing-table or in council in the 
kitchen with your cook. Especially often does this occur in regard 
to fish and vegetables. ‘Who knows what the morning may bring 
forth,’ or what opportunities may be afforded of hitting upon a 
novelty and providing that one thing needful to complete the little 
menu effectively? It is on these lines that the French housewife 
works, and she, as everybody knows, is a consummate mistress of the 
art of management. 

' Furthermore: by experience picked up by going about your 
business in person, you learn, alas! how much chicanery is practised 
by those whom you employ. There is apparently no harm in it, for 
it has long been licensed by established custom. Besides, we are 
ourselves to blame for its initiation and still encourage it. Speaking 
plainly: Tacitly admitting as we habitually do the evil principle that 
all trouble that can be saved in the kitchen must be saved, we have 
drifted into the habit of having our provisions prepared for our cooks 
by the vendors. Thus—according to requirement—our meat is sent 
home boned and rolled, our fish filleted, and our poultry and game 
ready trussed. The bones of the meat may perhaps accompany it, but 
neither the ‘cuttings’ of the fish nor the giblets of the poultry or 
game appear unless by special direction. Accordingly, hundreds of 
good people in London are in the habit of paying daily for articles of 
food part of which they never get, while, wise in their generation, the 
fishmonger and poulterer sell over again to persons who appreciate 
their value the bones and trimmings that the first purchasers per- 
mitted to slip through their fingers. Without going into tedious 
details it may be briefly stated that many thus deprive themselves of 
the materials which should provide valuable bases for the sauces that 
should accompany the things to which they originally pertained. An 
interesting example of the manner in which shrewdness thus battens 
upon ignorance was made by Sir Henry Thompson in the course 
of a lecture that he delivered at the Fisheries Exhibition of 1883. 
Happening to arrive at the place with some little time to spare he 
determined to put to practical test the exact proportions of profit 
and loss which result from the system of having fish prepared by 
the fishmonger in the ordinary way. He went up therefore to a slab 
where fish was exposed for sale, chose a nice sole, and asked that it 
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might be carefully weighed ; this having been done, he requested that 
it might be filleted, and when the operation was finished that the trim- 
mings and fillets might be weighed separately. This showed that the 
edible portion had fallen to half the weight of the fish as origin- 
ally scaled. Somewhat to the surprise of the fishmonger the next 
request was that each sample might be separately packed in paper, and 
at the lecture that took place soon afterwards Sir Henry proceeded 
to exhibit the ‘cuttings’ and the fillets and explain convincingly 
how much we lose by not knowing the value of the former, and what 
expensive things fillets of sole are when delivered alone according to 
the customary practice of the fishmonger. 

Owing to the false policy of leaving to the tradesman the work 
that ought to be done in the kitchen, the knack of boning joints, 
filleting fish, and trussing birds is gradually passing away from the 
town-bred cook. Such work rarely forms part of a London kitchen- 
maid’s education nowadays, and consequently it is not uncommon 
to find young cooks who frankly confess that they do not understond 
these processes. The arrival of a present of game from the country, 
therefore, is generally received ‘downstairs’ with much searching of 
heart, ‘O lor! there’s all the trouble of plucking and messing about 
with it ;’ so, oftener than not, it is passed on to the family poulterer, 
who kindly executes the job, annexes the giblets, and charges pro- 
bably a shilling for each bird or hare that he dresses. And how 
roughly the work is done! Operations which should be most carefully 
manipulated with the trussing-needle and pack-thread are ‘ knocked 
off sharp’ with wooden skewers like miniature weavers’ beams, 
rabbits are sent to us strangely distorted, and a hare, to use an 
heraldic term, appears ‘ sejant,’ an attitude that has been seized upon: 
by wayward fancy, in order, apparently, to turn ‘ poor puss’ into 
ridicule and render the process of carving impossible. The filleting 
of our fish is equally inartistic. Some varieties are spoiled whether 
we like it or not by the ruthless customs of the trade, which ordain, 
in the case of whiting for instance, that the good little fish must be 
skinned, trimmed, and curled round with its tail fixed firmly in its 
mouth, as if that were the only form in which it can be sent up to 
table according to law. But then we must remember that whiting 
‘cuttings’ are esteemed more highly than those of any other fish for 
broth-making, and are consequently very saleable. 

The various quaint customs I have touched upon will soon discover 
themselves to any one who takes earnestly to the study of the art of 
management. At the same time they will be found by no means 
arbitrary. The simplest negotiations will establish a modus vivendi 
with the provisioner, and if asked to do so the honest fellow will 
cheerfully send home the miscellanea that he would otherwise con- 
fiscate, perhaps with the sotto voce observation, not unkindly meant, 
* You're a knowin’ one, anyhow ;’ but what of that? Better far is it, 
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however, to have the work done at home. Order your poultry and 
game to be delivered without any preparation save plucking, and 
your fish just as it lies on the marble slab. Persuade Mary-Jane 
that the delicate hand of woman is far better adapted to trussing 
and filleting than the rough hand of man, and explain to her the 
advantages by which the trouble is rewarded. The praise she will 
receive for her sauces will reconcile her to the innovation if she 
possess but a tittle of artistic instinct. 

Lastly, there is an important point that cannot be passed over 
in connection with the duties of all who hold the reins of domestic 
management. I refer to the giving oforders. There isa very just com- 
plaint common among cooks, that they cannot get their instructions 
early enough in the day, that owing to this much valuable time is 
lost, that they are unfairly hurried, and then, if things are not satis- 
factory, that they are blamed. The controller who is practically 
acquainted with cooking appreciates as a matter of course the necessity 
of letting the cook have her orders in ample time for the operations 
that they may entail, but this consideration is unfortunately not 
shown by the majority of our housewives. In no way recognising 
the fact that perhaps the most essential principle in all culinary 
processes is that they should never be carried out hastily, many ladies 
defer their decisions in regard to the day’s food until efficient work 
in its preparation is out of the question. A competent manager is 
not satisfied with settling what is to be done to-day alone—she 
makes everything clear as far as luncheon to-morrow. Thus assisted, 
the cook is never kept in suspense till the day is far spent, as is too 
often the case, for even luncheon orders with ‘ nothing in the house.’ 
While talking to my ‘ Mr. Judkins’ the other day on the subject of 
cooking meat, a breathless woman hurried into the shop and ordered 
a piece of beef for boiling to be sent up at once for lunch. The joint 
was despatched almost immediately, and as the messenger hurried off 
with it the good butcher observed, ‘There you are, sir,’ raising his 
eyes to the clock, ‘ eleven gone; well, it'll be ’arf parst nearly before 
that meat’s put on the fire : it’ll be boiled ever so much too farst, and 
come to table as ‘ard as a brick. To-morrow probably the lady 
herself will call and complain of my supplying her with such tough 
inferior meat! Believe me, sir, that it isn’t so much the fault of the 
cooks as these hurried orders. The quantities of good meat that’s 
spoilt in this way you'd scarcely believe, and us butchers are blamed 
for it.’ This is only tootrue. Much of the dissatisfaction that is 
now expressed in regard to the indifferent treatment of food should 
be attributed to incompetent management rather than to incompetent 
cooks. 

Having traced the various branches of management, it is hardly 
necessary, I hope, to emphasise the importance of the art as a very 
near relation of the twin arts of cooking and dining. All who have 
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reform at heart will, I think, acknowledge this. The necessity of the 
study of cookery is fortunately becoming so universally admitted 
that to many ladies who have taken the subject up seriously my 
remarks may perhaps be interesting, for of cookery good manage- 
ment is veritably the sheet-anchor. Is it too much to hope that 
practical housewifery may become as essential in the education of 
English girls as languages, the higher arts, and other accomplish- 
ments? If gastronomy be added to the ordinary curriculum of 
school study, the chances are that in the coming by-and-by our 
households will be infinitely more efficiently superintended than they 
have been since the days of old-time domesticity and ‘ home-made 
everything’ so picturesquely described by Mrs. Lynn Linton. All 
should learn; while young ladies who have to think of the future 
from a workaday point of view may do far worse than consider 
whether perfection in household administration may not be produc- 
tive ere long of lucrative and congenial employment, for as time 
goes on the demand for skilled supervision from the well-to-do will 
certainly increase. 

With some who would doubtless wish that it could be otherwise, 
the cook-housekeeper is often a necessary institution. Ladies who are 
not physically strong, who, owing to social or other engagements, have 
no time to spare, or who feel quite incapable of attempting the task, 
have no alternative but to trust the management of their households 
to others, and in many instances perhaps the system of governing by 
deputy may be found to work satisfactorily. But, if at all possible, the 
mistress should be mistress in every sense of the word, practical in 
all things, and capable of leading her cook in the manner I have 
endeavoured to sketch. To this end study of the three arts that 
have been spoken of is plainly essential. No one can steer well 
without light; with it the task is easy, and the helm can be taken 
with confidence ; while, with advertence to that part of the subject 
which refers to our marketing, why should we lean upon others 
when we can manage much better by ourselves? Surely this is a 
simple matter of common sense—a little troublesome, perhaps, but 
what success was ever achieved without trouble? People who are in 
earnest are not deterred by trouble: they go to work cheerfully, are 
not easily discouraged, and never forget the good old saying, ‘If 
you want a thing well done—do it yourself.’ 


A. KENNEY-HERBERT. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF 
THE REV. LUKE TREMAIN 


THEY often talk of him at Rampton even to this day. He has 
become a mythical personage, though it is only about fifty years 
since he dropped down from the clouds among us, and there are a score 
of people who remember him still; some of them were grown men 
and women when he came, and some were boys and girls, who have 
but a faint recollection of him and his ways. They call him some- 
times the ’Vangelist, but more often the Wrastler in their dialect. 
Why they should call him the ’Vamngelist is easy enough to under- 
stand, though even ‘ thereby hangs a tale,’ but why they should call 
him the Wrastler is not to be guessed until you know a little more 
about him and his prowess. 

In the year 1844 the Rector of Rampton was a pluralist, and held 
another living, at which he resided half the year; and as that was a 
pleasant village by the seaside, it is hardly to be wondered at if he 
only gave the summer and autumn to Rampton and spent the winter 
and spring in his marine residence. As he grew older the rector 
spent less and less of his time at Rampton, and his curate, a worthy 
good soul, but very poor, occupied the rectory house with his wife 
and a single servant, and as the people say, ‘that was a piggy sort 
of a place, you may depend on, by the time as he’d had it for six or 
eight months or more.’ 

Now it came to pass that in the late summer of 1844 the fayver 
broke out at Rampton. There was a row of squalid hovels belonging 
to a small proprietor in the parish—twelve of them in all—about 
as ghastly places as any man need wish to set his eyes on. They 
were almost all horribly crowded, the water was poisonous, the sewage 
was thrown out into the ditch on the other side of the road, and the 
habits of the people were indescribably filthy, reckless, and desperate. 
Everybody drank as much bad beer as he could get; the White 
Hart over the way was delightfully convenient, and was kept open 
through more than half the night; the children were shoeless and 
ragged, untaught, unkempt, uncared for. There were three or four 
of the men who were habitual poachers, and one or two of them who 
were never sober except when they were training for a raid upon the 
hares and pheasants in the preserves of some neighbouring squire. 
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The saying used to be, ‘Decent folks don’t come from Rampton 
*xcept it’s arter dark.’ 

When the fayver broke out among this wild community it did 
not spare them. Old and young—men, women, and children—were 
stricken down. ‘That was a purple-spotted fayver, I tell ’ee,’ says 
one. ‘I'd ought to know, for I had it mysel’, I was a young chap 
then, and there was seven on us down at once, and we was three in a 
bed, and father and my sister Jane and her baby died on it, and I 
was off my head for a matter of ten days, as I’ve heerd tell.’ 

You may read the entries in the parish register if you like; 
there they are, thirteen funerals in July and August. Gaunt men 
and tottering women, ragged, hollow-eyed, and wan, staggered out to 
do the harvest that year, and how they got it in Heaven only knows! 

Patient, feeble curate Blackie—himself and wife half fed—did 
what he could—a timid, silent man, but godly and kind withal. He 
went among the sick and dying in a helpless, perplexed sort of way, 
showed he was not afraid of the shadow of death at any rate, read 
the service over the graves, and won the hearts of some of the poor 
stricken ones by shedding tears at the bedside. The rectory was not 
a pistol-shot off the nearest of the hovels. 

One day there was no one moving at the little rectory. Then it 
was found that the poor curate had fallen sick—‘ the fayver had got 
him.’ Next week the poor wife succumbed ; he himself was in fierce 
delirium ; there was only a girl of fifteen to wait upon the pair, and 
nobody knew whether either the one or the other had a friend in the 
world. 

By this time the Rampton fever had become a subject of much 
talk for many miles round. Her Majesty's mail used to change 
horses at the White Hart. The passengers did not like it, and when 
one of the hostlers was struck down and died in two days the horses 
were taken two miles further down the road, and the coach was not 
allowed to stop at Rampton. But the news of the plague spread all 
along the road and reached London, and one day a neighbouring 
clergyman, having occasion to go up to London on some business, 
put up at Wood’s Hotel, then, and I believe now, a great place of 
resort for members of the clerical profession and their families, and 
he talked much and excitedly of the terrible state of affairs, and, of 
course, he was very vehement in denouncing it as a burning shame, 
though how and why it was a shame he didn’t explain. 

‘Why is it a shame?’ said a voice from the other end of the 
room. The speaker was a dark-haired, close-shaven gentleman in 
clerical dress. Scarcely above the middle height, with a big head, 
deep chest, broad shoulders, enormously long arms almost amounting 
toa deformity, and a large massive bony hand, which he rested on the 
back of a chair after he had somewhat slowly walked up to the other 
clergyman’s table and stood confronting him, waiting for an answer. 
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‘ Why, it’s a shame of the rector, to be sure,’ said the other, a little 
disconcerted. ‘ He ought to be there, and be going in and out among 
them, doing his duty.’ 

‘I thought I heard you say, sir, that the rector was half a foot 
and seventy-three years old. Would his going mend matters much ? 
The shame’s not there. Why don’t you go yourself? You said you 
only lived four miles off,’ 

All eyes were turned upon the stranger. He was evidently a very 
ugly man to tackle, and there was a strange mocking and defiant 
smile upon his face which seemed to mean anything except what was 
pleasant and conciliatory. 

‘I, sir? You have no right to ask me that question ; and cer- 
tainly not in that insulting tone, sir. I have my own parish and 
a wife and four little children. I have no business to run the risk— 
none at all.’ 

‘ Oh, it’s the risk, is it ?—the risk, eh?’ 

The words were uttered in a deliberate and inexpressibly contemp- 
tuous manner, wholly unjustifiable under the circumstances. 

A murmur of displeasure, almost of indignation, went round the 
room. A white-haired and venerable clergyman rose from his seat 
and passed straight up to the last speaker. 

‘You are a young man, sir; I assume, too, you are a clergyman. 
Have you yourself a cure of souls? I think you cannot know what 
it is to have wife and children. But you are behaving in a very un- 
becoming way in hurling taunts like these against a stranger, and 
he, too, a priest of Christ’s Church. For shame, sir! For shame!’ 

The smile had utterly vanished from the young man’s face; he 
held down his head like a penitent child; his eyes were bent upon 
the ground ; he uttered not a single word. 

The old clergyman went up to him and laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. ‘There, there, my young friend, I did not want to 
wound you, but you know you deserved the rebuke, and I know you'll 
forgive me. But—but—yes! I think you'll do more than that, 
you'll show yourself the man you think another ought to be, and you 
will yourself go down to Rampton.’ 

With a quivering lip and a pale face the other made his answer : 

‘I humbly beg your pardon, sir, for the outrage I was guilty of. 
For you, sir, I humbly thank you for the lesson you have given me. 
My name is Luke Tremain. I have at this moment no cure of 
souls. I will go down to Rampton by the night mail. I will go 
down and—for the love of God.’ 

Next morning, at seven o'clock, as usual, the mail went through 
Rampton at a spanking pace, but Luke was sound asleep, and they 
did not wake him. A couple of miles or so further on the road the 
coachman suddenly pulled up, as if he had never thought of the 
matter till now. 
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‘Why, Bill, isn’t there a gentleman booked for Rampton inside?’ 

‘Bless my heart, o’ course there is! I never gave it a thought! 
Would you like to be set down here, sir? There ain’t much more 
nor a mile to walk.’ 

Luke, who by this time was wide awake, and quite master of the 
situation, silently got down and had his heavy portmanteau deposited 
on the ground. 

‘Coachman, sir?’ ‘Guard, sir?’ cried the two functionaries 
simultaneously. 

‘To be sure!’ answered Luke. ‘I wonder I had forgotten. Bad 
country for the memory, guard! But I shall have to trouble you to 
call at Rampton Rectory for your half-crown when you come back.’ 
The two worthies took it out in some feeble bluster, and the coach 
rattled on. An hour later the dwellers in the cottages were surprised 
by the apparition of a gentleman carrying a big portmanteau on his 
broad shoulders and walking along straight as a dart. He passed 
through the rectory gate and startled the weary little servant-girl 
by walking straight into the hall—for the front door was open— 
and dropping the portmanteau on the floor with a sigh of relief, he 
took off his hat, mopped his face, and stared at the girl, who looked 
upon him as an ogre. 

‘ Now, Sally—is that your ented? 

‘No, sir; please, sir, my name’s Helen.’ 

‘Where did you get that bad name from? Helen was a very 
wicked woman, and a heathen, and that’s more; and she did a deal 
of mischief too. As long as I’m here I'll call you Sally. Do you 
hear ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. But, please, sir, you can’t stay here, Masterand missus 
are both in bed with the fayver, and master’s off his head; and they 
all say as I’m going to have the fayver too, and father won’t have 
me home. And please, sir, there’s- nothing to eat.’ 

‘ Sally,’ said Luke solemnly, till the girl’s hair almost stood on 
end, ‘if you get the fever you shall be buried in the ditch with a 
stake run through you. Ill stand no nonsense. Do you hear? Is 
the kettle boiling ?’ 

Yes, it was always kept boiling. The doctor said she was always 
to keep it boiling, she didn’t know why. That was the hardest work 
she had to do, keeping up the fire and lifting the kettle. What had 
she had for supper? Tea. What else? Nothing; ‘cause the last 
loaf had been made into a poultice. 

‘Ah! I thought so—half starved! Why you're a walking 
atomy, Sally. Get the tea—we’ll have it together.’ 

In five minutes’ time Luke had opened that bulky portmanteau, 
and had produced a pound of tea, a bottle of brandy, a bag of biscuits 
from Le Man’s shop in the City, a shape of jelly which he had bought 
at a confectioner’s in Fleet Street, and carried off in its mould, and 
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finally a huge tin canister of oatmeal. From this last he proceeded 
to make two big slop-basins full of porridge, Sally looking on with 
wide eyes. Then he made her fall to. She had never seen porridge 
before, but she took to it voraciously. Thencamethe tea. By good 
luck one of the farmers had left a jug of new milk at the gate every 
a morning for the last ten days, and Luke, who could not drink tea 
without milk, consumed cup after cup, and after the girl had been 
fairly brought to an anchor he finished off the rest of the biscuits, 
which were enough to have satisfied six harvestmen. 

‘ Now then, Sally, we'll go upstairs. Never do anything on an 
empty stomach, Sally. Fill up the kettle, I'll go alone.’ 

‘Oh, sir! please, sir! you mustn’t go upstairs: you'll get the 
fayver, and you’re a kind gentleman. You'll get the fayver.’ 

‘Sally, you attend to me. Kind or not kind, I'll tell you a secret. 
I’ve got a devil in me; and if you don’t mind what I say, and do asI 
tell you, that devil will come out and rend you. If you ever say that 
word fayver in this house again you shall be tossed into the ditch 
and have a stake driven through you, and lie there till Judgment 
Day!’ He made his way to the dreadful bedroom. Two emaciated 
human beings were lying there ; one of them tossing about in delirium, 
the other just stupid with helplessness and despair. His first act 
was to open every door and window on that first floor. Then he 
dropped down upon his knees beside the poor woman as she lay, and 
asked for help that he might help others. 

4 And so Luke began his work at Rampton. Before a week was 
a over he had more supplies than he knew what to do with. He hired 
a ‘trap’ and went driving about the country demanding rather than 
begging for help. The port-wine, the brandy—even the champagne 
—came in by the dozen. Three of the cottages had been vacated, 
the inmates having fled no one cared whither. Luke treated them 
as if they were his own—asked no one’s leave—had them thoroughly 
cleaned out, scraped, whitewashed, and the doors taken off from the 
upper floor. Then he had three sets of fever-stricken patients re- 
moved into these houses, and treated the next three cottages in the 
same way. Ina fortnight the fever was stamped out. There were 
no fresh cases, and the curate and his wife were moving about again 
and sitting out in the sunshine. The masterful energy of the man 
carried all before it. As the patients recovered, Luke insisted they 
should always come to church and give thanks for their recovery. 
Only John Barleycorn grumbled, for the tap-room was well-nigh 
deserted, and the people were somehow showing some little gleams of 
seriousness and self-respect. 

Finally, one morning he abruptly burst out upon poor Mrs. Blackie, 
who had been whimpering forth her gratitude and protesting that 
they owed life and health to their benefactor, and so on and so on. 

‘ My good woman, I can’t stand this sort of thing. This very day 
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either you go away from this place for three months or Ido. It’s 
for you to say. If you'll consult my convenience, you'll go away, both 
of you, and take Sally with you and stay away till Christmas, and I'll 
stay here in charge of the parish. There are five-and-twenty pounds 
to help you. The mail will pass at 12, and you’ve got two hours. If 
I find you here when I get back you'll never see my face after this 
day at sunset.’ 

He flung himself out of the house in wrath, leaving five bank- 
notes upon the breakfast-table behind him. On his return early in 
the afternoon the house was empty. The next thing was to get a 
poor woman ‘to do for him.’ She was a neat and decent person, had 
been a cook in a gentleman’s family, had married late and had lost 
her husband by the fever, was the mother of two children, and the 
mistress of a cat. 


The harvest had been gathered and the odd labourers were turned 
off. There were several of the men out of work. Luke looked about 
him and resolved to remodel the garden. He set four or five men 
at work, and soon there was a transformation scene indeed. He made 
new walks, even cut down a tree or two, levelled a new lawn and cleared 
out the pond. The strange feature in it all was that nobody inter- 
fered with him. Little by little, now that the fever scare had passed 
away, the clergy and some few of the gentry round dropped in and 
called upon him. Once a pompous territorial magnate came to pay 
his respects. Luke was in the garden ordering his men, and was 
slow to invite the great J.P. to walk in. Accustomed to treat people 
de haut en bas, the visitor was irritated by Luke’s fearless and almost 
aggressive independence. For no man ever patronised him a second 
time ; once was quite enough to try that experiment. What passed 
between the two will never be known, but the squire went off like 
Naaman in a rage. ‘Confound the fellow! He as much as told me 
to mind my own business, and he smiled at me as if he’d been a 
prizefighter stepping into the ring. Who is he? where does he come 
from?’ It was suggested that he was a Cornishman, of a good 
Cornish family, with a comfortable little independence; that he had 
been a scholar of St. John’s College, Oxbridge; might have won a 
fellowship, but that he had some cranky notions about the way a man 
ought to read; preferred Plutarch to Plato, and wasted two whole 
terms in a vain attempt to translate Cassiodorus and reconstruct the 
text of that barbarian writer. In course of time he. had taken orders ; 
but he could not respect his rector, and one day he smiled at him. 
The rupture was inevitable ; he retired to a small patrimony which 
was heavily mortgaged, lived like a hermit on less than a pound a 
week, and at the end of three years had paid off fifteen hundred 
pounds of incumbrances which had been borrowed for some reason or 
other at six per cent. Then he had taken another curacy, this time 
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with a really holy and devoted clergyman, whose influence had changed 
the whole current of his life. One morning his friend was discovered 
dead in his bed, and Luke found himself ‘ with a loose end’ and quite 
bewildered by his loss. He had come up to town resolved on taking 
a London curacy, when he found himself that evening at Wood’s 
Hotel, and four months had passed since then and the winter was 
drawing near. 

The spasms of conscientiousness which had twitched and wrung 
the hearts of the Rampton folk while death was knocking at their 
doors, and Luke had seemed to them a special ’ Vangelist sent down 
from heaven to save their bodies and souls, had passed away. The 
church, to be sure, had become a wholly different place on Sundays; 
there were a couple of hundred of the farmers and poor people who 
were now regular attendants, and there was no doubt that a very 
great change had come upon the parish. But ‘what’s bred in the 
bone will come out in the flesh,’ and there was a villainous set among 
the younger men, whose fathers and grandfathers had been poachers 
and sometimes sheep-stealers in the old days. 

The White Hart had begun to fill again. It was nothing like 
what it had been, but there were always six or eight of the ‘ blacks,’ 
who got back to their old quarters by the fireside in the long even- 
ings, and there was noise and quarrelling as of yore, and occasionally 
something worse. 

Luke was vexed, but he knew it must come to this sooner or 
later. He went boldly to John Barleycorn and remonstrated with 
him for keeping the house open all night, and suggested, with a hint, 
that just possibly it might be to his advantage to close at eleven. 
The man was sulky and insolent. ‘Close at eleven? What for? 
Supposing as I did close at eleven. I tell ’ee what—some on ’em ’d 
come and knock at the rectory door, the’ would, and ast what you’d 
done wi’ all that there port-wine as Squire Barclay sent in for ’em 
when they was down wi’ the fayver. I tell ’ee they know as well as 
you who that there wine belongs to.’ 

Luke was stung as if an adder had struck him. But he bit his 
lip, said not a word, passed out of the house, came back for one brief 
moment, stared hard at the landlord, then with that accursed smile 
upon his face he said slowly: ‘John Barleycorn, you’re a cunning 
man; but you cunning fellows are often a trifle too sharp. So it 
was you put that into their heads, was it ?’ 

The fellow was cowed and shambled back into his parlour and sat 
down trembling. When he recovered his speech again he mumbled 
gruffly to the little knot of boosers: ‘Blessed if I don’t think that 
blooming parson’s got the evileye. He’d ought to be swum for a 
witch.’ 

Alas! John Barleycorn had got the ear of the bad set again, 
but they did not let him into all their secrets. Juke went on in the 
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old way, taking his lonely walks mostly in the late afternoons, and 
sometimes in the moonlight nights. In the daytime he was always 
busying himself about some parish matter—the dame’s school—for 
there was no other—the night school for the lads, whom he taught 
himself ; visiting among the old people, who dearly loved him, and 
as often as not pulling out a short blackened clay pipe—there were 
no ‘ briars’ in those days—and after handing a big hairy pouch to 
some old gossip, whose eyes twinkled at the sight of it, filling up 
himself and smoking voluminously. There was a poor little club- 
footed boy who lived with his old grandparents, and who could 
neither read nor write. The hovel in which those three lived was a 
long way off the rectory, and the boy could not get as far as the 
night school. So Luke took it into his head to teach the little 
cripple with the grandfather looking on. The boy, as time went on, 
grew up into a rather thoughtful man, who had many stories to tell 
of his first and only teacher, as thus: 

‘Grandfather said as the "Wangelist was the first parson as he 
ever heard tell on who was a teetotaler, and the first as ever smoked 
a short pipe, and the first as ever slopped hisself, in a grit thing as 
they called a shower, reg’lar every morning, and the first as preached 
all out of his own head, and the first as knowed the Bible and Prayer 
Book by heart, every word.’ 

John Barleycorn sneered at it all. 

‘What call’s he got to wash hisself in that there thing like a 
Punch and Judy show? And then that there pipe—why ain't it 
wore up afore now? They say he smokes all day and all night, and 
yet there’s no one never see him smoking in what you may. call the 
open air. I don’t hold wi’ they secret ways. That may be real 
*bacca, but no one knows where that du come from. He’sa artful ’un!’ 

December was half done. The moon was at its full; it was a 
glorious night. Luke started out for a midnight walk. Tempted 
by the deep quiet, and the splendour of the moon paling all the 
stars, and the crisp firm road that the frost had made hard as ada- 
mant under his feet, Luke walked on and on, till he found himself 
some seven miles from home, He looked at his watch, and found it 
much later than he had thought. He had scarcely turned home- 
ward when, in a turn of the road, he came full upon a little band of 
five men, one of whom he immediately recognised as a parishioner, 
with no very good character to boast of, even among the ‘ blacks.’ 

‘Why, George, what are you up to at this time of night ?’ 

The moment the words had escaped him he felt he had made a 
mistake, The fellows all joined in a rough laugh, and one of them 
answered brutally : ‘ We're a-going to a prayer meeting, we are, and 
we'll take you with us if you loike. Yow’ve been a-setting snares, 
[ll bet, Mister. Passons hadn’t ought to du sich things. Yow go 
your gate, and we'll go ourn,’ 
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Luke seldom hesitated, but he did hesitate now; and, as they 
marched on and passed him, he could not see what the right course 
was, and he continued his homeward walk, very uncomfortable, and 
angry with himself at his awkwardness and stupidity. 

Next morning Rampton was all astir. A party of poachers had 
been set upon in Squire Gorman’s spinney, and three of them had 
been cleverly captured by a large band of keepers. The other two 
had made off, and no one knew who these two were, or where they 
had come from. The three were all Rampton men. Who were the 
other two? A day or two afterwards Luke came upon George Can- 
nell and another. As they passed him he looked at them both with 
that terrible smile, but they took no more notice of him than if he 
had been a clod of mud by the wayside. 

Who was that other? He was the bully of the parish, a hulking, 
powerful man of about five-and-twenty—a very dangerous ruffian 
when he was in beer, and a ‘ black’ who was the terror of the night- 
school boys when they were on theirway home. He was a good deal 
over six feet high, had maimed more than one opponent in a stand-up 
fight, and might have been a Hercules but that he was coarse in the 
fibre, gross in his habits, and wholly undisciplined in mind or body. 
His name, Dan Leeds. 

Luke could have no doubt who the missing two were, and the 
less so when he began to hear himself shouted at by men at work in 
the fields as he was on his walks, with the cry of ‘Spy!’ ‘ Blooming 
spy !’ ‘ Informer!’ and so on, with many an oath to give the words 
emphasis. Of course he was saddened, but he was too obstinate to 
alter his ways of treating the people. He took no notice, and seemed 
not to care. 

The curate and his wife were to return on New Year's Day, 
Christmas was very near, and Luke had no plans for the future. It 
looked as if he were going to stay on the old footing. As for the 
rector, he had become quite childish ; no one made any account of him. 

One day he was walking at his usual swinging pace along the 
coach-road on some errand of mercy to a sad one at the other end of 
the parish, when he met the big bully, Dan Leeds, driving a tiny 
donkey in a heavily loaded cart, Dan sitting upon the load and 
furiously beating the poor little animal with a heavy ash stick in 
mere wantonness of ferocity. Luke’s blood was up, for that devil in 
him that he had spoken of to little Sally was a devil that would not 
always be laid. The young man was alway struggling with it, praying 
against it, getting overcome by it, gnashing his teeth and beating 
his breast with shame and self-reproach when he had been mastered 
by it, finding the conflict so very, very hard and the issue, alas! so 
often doubtful. As often as his passionate temper broke out, and it 
seemed to others that the storm had passed and the calm had followed 
— it was only a change of venue—he would rush into his own room 
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and fling himself upon the ground, writhing and moaning, sometimes 
sobbing, revenging himself upon himself in self-accusation, refusing 
all food, lying there with clenched hands and shut eyes for hours, till 
Mrs. Clayton would get frightened, and, when all other kindly devices 
failed, would send one of the little children with broth, or tea, or some 
simple dainty, the little toddler being commanded to stand by the 
strong man and make him speak, if it were only ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ On 
one occasion, when he had lain there unmoved for more than twenty- 
four hours, the little boy, a child of four, went in with a Jew’s-harp 
and began to spring it. Luke opened his eyes sadly. ‘ Mofer says 
you're Saul, and she says I’m to play my harp to you, Mis’ Termain !’ 

The sight of this hulking Dan Leeds showering blows upon the 
poor little beast was more than Luke could stand. He burst out in 
uncontrollable anger. 

‘ What a brute—what an unmitigated brute you are, Dan Leeds, 
for treating that poor beast that way! Yes, you're an unmitigated 
brute. You deserve to have that stick laid across your own thick 
shoulders !’ 

Many a Rampton man, even Dan himself, might possibly have 
borne being called a brute, but toadd to that word ‘ brute’ an epithet 
of five syllables—to call him an unmitigated brute when he did not 
know what the long word meant—that was quite intolerable ; it was 
ten times worse than swearing in the vernacular ! 

‘Oh! I'm a titigated brute am I?’ growled Dan. ‘I'd soon larn 
you to call folks names out o’ the Bible if you weren’t a parson. A 
titigated brute, eh! I’ve a good mind to do it now, and I will lay 
the stick on you, too, if you don’t mind yersel’.’ ; 

The ‘ devil’ was getting the upper hand—the devil had got the 
upper hand. 

‘Oh, J don’t mind if you know how to do it,’ said Luke, and that 
terrible, indescribable smile passed over his face, and its scorn, con- 
tempt, irony, indignation, wrath, defiance smote upon Dan Leeds 
with the sting of a blow and drove him mad. He sprang out of the 
donkey-cart, grasping the ash stick in his hand, and came with a 
rush upon Luke. 

‘ Tlllarn you to keep a civil tongue in your head, you parson. 
You want a lesson, you do.’ 

Reckless ruffian as he was, the fellow was staggered for a moment, 
for Luke stood there with folded hands as calm as a statue, keeping 
his eye upon his assailant and only smiling the horrible smile. Dan 
came upon him with uplifted stick, and in a hesitating way knocked 
off the parson’s hat, as if in challenge. Before he knew where he 
was Luke’s arms were round him like two wire ropes, and the next 
moment he had been flung into the air like a ball, and was sprawling 
in the road. The hat had rolled away a few yards into the ditch. 
Luke coolly went after his hat; but as he stooped to pick it up. 
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Dan Leeds, who had scrambled to his feet, came at him from behind 
and dealt a tremendous blow at the parson, a blow which would 
certainly have fractured his skull but that the fellow was ‘silly’ with 
his fall, and Luke’s hat was a stiff one with a stout brim. 

He never knew how he escaped. He only remembered crying 
out, ‘You coward!’ a confused sense that he must grapple with a 
wild beast, that it was life or death; then once more he was closing 
with his antagonist ; then he had thrown him again over his head ; 
then, as he came to himself, there was Dan Leeds a helpless lump, 
lying as if he were dead! He was very far from dead, only cowed 
and scared. Wrenching the stick from the hands of the fallen bully, 
for he still clutched it, Luke stood over him pale and dizzy, the 
glare in his eyes very bad to see. Then Dan Leeds began to how! 
like a beaten cur as he was : 

‘Oh Lor’, ha’ mercy on me! Don’t ’ee, sir! Don’t’ee! Don’t ’ee 
kill me, sir. How warItoknow? Both my arms is broke, sir. Ow! 
Booh, sir! So’s my neck broke too. What’ll mother du w’rout me? 
He’s a-going to kill me! Murder! Murder! Ow! Booh!’ 

‘Up on your knees, you cowardly sneak.’ 

The fellow, blubbering and half beside himself with terror, did as 
he was bid. 

‘ Now say after me: 

‘Tm a brute. Yes, I am! as you said I was, sir! 

** Tm a cur—cur—coward, as you said I was, sir! 

‘“T’maliar. Yes, 1am; I gnaw’t. My arm ain’t broke! 

‘The dickey’s a better beast than me. Yes, sir! 

‘* T promise faithful, I'll go and tell mother, booh! as the parson 
brought me on my marrow-bones, booh! w’rout hitt’n of me! 

*“ [ll come to church o’ Sunday afternoon and be preached at, and 
Tll tell em all as I hit ’en wi’ a stick, and he tossed me over his 
head. Yes, I will... . Amen!” 

‘ Now you may go!’ said Luke. He broke that tough ash stick 
across his knee, broke it, and broke it again. ‘There! That donkey 
of yours don’t want any more of your beating. I fancy you'll find 
your collar-bone broken. It is a way collar-bones have of breaking, 
with that throw. I’ve heard ’em sometimes !’ 


All this happened on Friday afternoon. In a few hours the story 
was all over the parish and had spread far and wide, As usual, 
rumour and gossip had taken all sorts of wild liberties with the facts. 
There had been a stand-up fight in the yard of the White Hart, and 
the Bishop was coming on Sunday afternoon to unfrock the ‘’Wange- 
list’ with extraordinary ceremony. There was a warrant out against 
Dan Leeds, and he was going to get off by doing penance in a white 
sheet. Dan’s mother was going to have it out with the parson: She 
was a dangerous virago, who would stick at nothing. She had been 
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going about trying to borrow a gun, and when no one would lend it 
her—for they were as much afraid of her fury as they were of her son— 
she had been screaming out that she’d stick the parson in the pulpit 
before Dan should demean himself. She'd stop it if she swung for 
it. Heshouldn’t have a sheet of hers—no! nor a blanket neither, not 
for all the Amens that ever were sworn. 

Luke walked about all Saturday as if nothing had happened: 
even passed Widow Leeds’ hovel, but didn’t call. She yelled at him 
through the half-opened door, but he passed on and took no notice, 
swinging his long arms, as his wont was, and never looking round. 

Sunday came. The little urchins got as near as they dared and 
peeped in at the rectory gate. The bells rang out. At morning 
service Luke expounded the gospel as usual—cool as a cucumber, 
fluent, gentle, unembarrassed. Nothing ailed the man. Then came 
the memorable afternoon; crowds came tramping in from all points 
of the compass—some walking, some in carts, some on their nags. 
The White Hart had a harvest. People hung about the churchyard, 
lingered in the porch, watched for the parson, and some wondered 
when the Bishop would turn up. There was a cnrious hush of 
expectation. At last! 

In the tiny vestry Dan Leeds was waiting in his smockfrock— 
they wore such things in those days—the left sleeve hanging down 
empty, for the fracture of the collar-bone was a bad one, and the 
doctor had bandaged his left arm to his side with voluminous wrap- 
pings. When Luke marched into church the other followed at his 
heels like a dog. The people noticed that the parson was well-nigh 
six inches shorter than his giant henchman. Dan, obeying a sign, | 
took his seat on the pulpit steps. At last the sermon came; the 
text was a brave and startling one: ‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.’ 

Old Hulver says: ‘I was a youngster then; but I ain’t likely to 
forget that there sermon anyway. “ Look ’ee here,” says he, “ there’s 
on’y one as ever did that; and if you and I was to try it on, the 
blacks ’d pretty soon have it all their own way. We ain’t no call,” 
says he, “to let the blacks hammer at us. What ha’ we got to do?” 
says he, “why, go as near it as we can! No man ain’t no right,” 
says he, “to let another murder him if he can help it. That ain’t 
the Gospel,” says he. And then he went on and told ’em what the 
Gospel was. Lor’! that was a sermon! They'd use talk of it for 
years and years, they did.’ 

There are floating scraps and grotesque reminiscences of the 
sermon still to be picked up in the neighbourhood, some of them 
almost profane, and almost all of them representing very strange 
perversions. But it was evidently a ‘word spoken in season,’ and 
a very impressive appeal to the moral instincts of the ignorant 
peasantry, which went home to the convictions of some few, and was 
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listened to by all. At last the preacher stopped. ‘Daniel Leeds, 
stand up in the face of God and of this congregation, and make what 
reparation you can for your sin and wrong.’ 

The hulking bully rose up to his full height upon the pulpit step, 
with a hangdog scowl upon his face, and made answer to question 
after question, which Luke had written down upon a paper before- 
hand. Dan was not spared; he said he had been a brute to the 
donkey—a coward, a liar; that he would have killed the parson if he 
could. The answers were made in a dull, formal manner, every now 
and then ending up with an Amen! to which mysterious word a 
special solemnity attached in the minds of all. The confession 
finished with some questions which produced an immense sensation. 

‘ Did I strike you, Daniel Leeds, a single blow with stick, or fist, 
or hand ?’ 

‘No, sir! you hadn’t no need; you gripped me!’ 

‘Is all this plain truth?’ 

‘Yes; that’s the truth—far as I know!’ 

‘Are you sorry for your sin ?’ 

A pause; then a sullen nod of the head. 

‘Do you acquit me of any wrong done ?’ 

Another pause, and another reluctant hesitating nod and grunt. 

‘Do you ask God’s forgiveness? . . . Speak up, man!’ cried 
Luke, with a voice of indignant command, his eyes flashing as he 
turned them on the wretched culprit. 

Dan started, woke up with a stare of terror, and blurted out: ‘3 
ain’t no objection; I ain’t, indeed. Yes, sir! Amen!’ 


The congregation broke up. There were little groups of them in 
the churchyard, at the gate, in the road. Dan Leeds clung to 
Luke’s side—followed him like his shadow. ‘ Well, Dan, anything 
more you want to say?’ 

‘I count they’s a-going to hollar at me, sir. J dunno what's 
come to me; I ain’t got no heart to face em. Then there’s another 
thing, sir. I’m afeard as I shall find mother dead when I get home. 
She had a fit like afore church-time.’ 

Luke was horrorstruck, and hurrying with all speed to the 
woman’s cottage, with Dan close at his heels, found she had slipped 
down from her chair, and was lying huddled before the smouldering 
fire unconscicus, speechless, evidently paralysed. 

When the doctor arrived Luke made the best of his way home. 
It was dark now. As he passed the White Hart, John Barleycorn 
was holding forth in a great state of excitement and in a loud voice: 

‘Didn’t I say so all along? Why, the first thing he said to that 
girl Kinder was that he’d got a devil. He’s one of they chaps as sell 
their selves, he is. Rampton’s been all wrong sin’ he came. Why, I 
tell ye he’s got the evil eye. He took and grinned at me onee, fit 
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to craze a man, he did. There ain’t a man in the parish—no! nor 
two of *em—as could lift Dan Leeds off his legs and drop him same 
as this one did. I tell ye he’s overlooked him, and now he’s gone and 
witched his mother as well. Parson? He ain’t no more a parson 
than Iam. The folks is allsilly running arter him. Why, he’s just 
got rid of the parson and kep’ him away these four months. He'd 
ought to be swum !’ 

Luke was very much exhausted by the work and excitement of 
the long day. When he got home to the rectory the fire had been 
out for hours. Half-suspecting what was the matter he made the 
best of it—found the tinder-box, struck a light, managed to boil 
his kettle at last, comforted himself as best he could with tea and 
porridge, took his pipe, began to read, dropped asleep over his book, 
and fell into a deep slumber, from which he was only roused by Mrs, 
Clayton coming in before the daylight to ‘tidy up’ and get his 
breakfast things. She looked at him furtively, and as if she were 
afraid of something, she knew not what. Luke, always kindly inte- 
rested in other people, asked about the children. Her face fell. He 
excused her for leaving him without a fire. He had come in so very 
late. ‘But it was cold welcome, Mrs. Clayton, and I’m very cold 
now, for I fell asleep, and I’ve not been in bed.’ Then it all came 
out. The poor woman was bitterly penitent, she had been afraid to 
come when the people were all about. They were saying this and 
saying that—the parish was divided. Up at the White Hart they 
were all declaring that Dan Leeds had been overlooked, so was his 
mother, so was Mrs. Blackie, so was the rector, so was everybody. 
She, Mrs. Clayton, was going to be overlooked next. John Barley- 
corn made no manner of doubt but that her little Mary Ann would 
be turned into a witch and ‘sold off like.’ 

The poor woman burst into floods of penitent tears. ‘Never you 
mind, sir. They shan’t make me turn against you, not if it’s ever so. 
They'll all come round when they come to their senses. Only don’t 
you give in now—Lord bless you for ever more !’ 


I only set myself in this paper to relate an ‘incident.’ I did not 
promise, I did not intend, I could not venture to give the whole 
story of Mr. Tremain’s career. I’m not sure that that kind of thing 
is in my line. But there are some legends and traditions of places 
and people that I have been thrown among which I like collecting 
and setting down, and this is oneof them. This story would die with 
me if I did not put it on record. Whether it is much worth preserv- 
ing is a question which others must answer. We collectors are pro- 
verbially undiscriminating ; in our museums and repertories there 
are, as often as not, odds and ends that the world at large holds very 
cheap. 
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What was the end of it all? 

Luke had a very bad time of it at Rampton. Mr. Blackie came 
back and his wife with him, and Sally too. They did not know 
what to make of it; they were a good, kindly, weak-minded, woolly- 
headed pair. Luke stayed on. A few weeks later the rector died. 
Then there was a change. From all that I can learn, John Barley- 
corn won the day, and the last state of that parish was worse than 
the first. Dan Leeds went wrong again, like the sow that was washed ; 
went, indeed, from bad to worse, and was killed in a poaching affray ; 
his mother had a mysterious remittance of two pounds a quarter, 
which was paid regularly to her till she died—a poor tottering, palsied 
creature—a year or two after her first seizure. 

Luke Tremain died of cholera somewhere in the Shires, so they 
tell me, probably on just such another mission of mercy as brought 
him to Rampton. A distant cousin, it is said, inherited his little 
patrimony. His last wish was that he should be buried where he 
died, and that his only epitaph should be, after giving his name and 
the date of his death: ‘He won the Anstey Hat at eighteen years 
of age.’ 

The clergyman of the parish, however, refused to allow such a 
tombstone to be set up in the churchyard, and as the cousin was by 
no means keen upon the point it never was set up, and if any sub- 
stitute for the eccentric though veracious record was erected I can- 
not say. 

If my readers are so deplorably ignorant as not to know what the 
Anstey Hat means, I am sorry for them, but I don’t think it is my 
business to instruct them—at any rate, not now. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 














‘HOW LONG, O LORD, HOW LONG?’ 


THE miseries of the East-End needlewomen form no new theme. 
They date back to the ‘Song of the Shirt,’ even before it. Yet, in 
spite of all that has been done of recent years in the way of social 
and remedial legislation, and in the way of organised individual effort 
for the elevation of the ‘masses,’ the woes of this unfortunate class 
have met with no amelioration. On the contrary, they have deepened 
and intensified as the years rolled on. 

Speaking generally, there has been of late years a decided upward 
tendency in the wages paid for men’s labour, and a consequent rise in 
their habits, their homes, and their scale of living generally. Even 
the wages of some women-workers—notably those of skilled factory 
hands—have shared in this improvement, though to a more limited 
extent. But the condition of what may truly be termed the 
residuum, the lowest stratum of the toilers, the needlewomen 
employed in the cheap clothing trade in London and some of the 
provincial cities—but more especially London—has gone from bad to 
worse, , 

It is fifty years since Hood wrote his inspired poem which 
aroused such general sympathy for the class for which he pleaded. 
They need that sympathy more now. When the ‘Song of the Shirt’ 
was written these poor women were earning an average wage of at least 
2id.an hour. At the present time many of them—most of them— 
cannot average more than 14d. an hour. 

Are not these figures an eloquent commentary on the degraded 
condition of these women toilers? Are they not also a terrible sar- 
easm on that thing we call ‘ public opinion’? Many will remember 
doubtless the storm of indignation which burst forth when the ‘Song 
of the Shirt’ first rang through the land. From every town, from 
every village almost, there arose a cry of horror that these things 
were so. And after the cry there came a great calm! The British 
public had relieved its feelings, but nothing was done. Some new 
question arose—it is immaterial what—something to do with Ireland 
perhaps, for we had an Irish question even then; or perchance some 
strife about trivial ceremonies, whether a clergyman should wear a 
white gown or a black one, whether he should stand at the north or 
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turn to the east. People thought a good deal about such things in 

those days. But they heeded little—or seemed to heed little— 
the poor seamstress in her garret, stitching her life away, underpaid, 
underfed, and overworked. 

When we come to examine inte the sweating practised in the 
cheap clothing trade in the East End of London, we find that the 
very weakness of the women employed in it, the burdens of maternity, 
the care of children, tell terribly against them in the industrial struggle 
and make that struggle harder. Upon this weakness the sweater 
trades, in that by it he compels them to work for terms which men 
—even the low-class Jew—-will refuse toaccept. They have no means 
of protecting their labour, these poor women. That most potent 
weapon in the hands of men-workers, combination, does not reach 
them. Their isolated position, the long hours, the under-feeding, 
the scanty wage, crush out any spirit they may possess, and with 
them resistance becomes impossible. Thus it comes about that all the 
worst features of the sweating system—insanitary conditions, lengthy 
hours, meagre wage, and uncertain employment—are especially pre- 
valent among women-workers. 

Let us consider them in detail. The insanitary conditions under 
which the East-End needlewomen are compelled to labour and live 
may, without exaggeration, be described as appalling. From the 
nature of the case their work must be done either in small work- 
shops or at home. It is difficult to say which is the worse alternative. 
In either case they labour surrounded by bad light, bad air, bad 
smells, bad water—by every circumstance which depresses the vital 
energies and leaves them an easy prey to disease. *The small work- 
shops have been described by a competent authority as ‘the most 
filthy, poisoning, soul-and-body-killing places imaginable.’ There is 
great difficulty in enforcing proper sanitary arrangements in these 
‘dens,’ many of which are unknown to the inspectors, while those 
which are known are so numerous, that, undermanned and overworked 
as the staff of factory inspectors at present is, it is impossible for them 
to beinspected thoroughly. In the case of work at home, ‘ outwork’ 
as it is called, the evils of overcrowding, bad ventilation and bad 
drainage are, if possible, intensified. One wretched garret is as a rule 
all that the worker can afford. If she be a married woman, her whole 
family has often to share this single room. It is impossible for a 
woman who is always working with her needle for dear life to 
keep the room clean. The consequence is that it often becomes 

infested with vermin, which find their way into the garments in 
process of making. Cases have also been known to medical men 
in which children suffering from infectious diseases have been found 
lying in bed covered with the half-finished garments to keep them 
warm. Is it a wonder if under these circumstances the germs of 
infection are carried far and wide? These very garments when made, 
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be it noted, are sold in large numbers in cheap clothing shops 
throughout London and the provinces.' 

The length of the hours of labour also presses unduly upon the 
women-workers ; the protection‘which the Factory Act is supposed to , 
afford them in this respect’ has become practically nil. In the case 
of outwork the workroom is also the dwelling-room, and here the 
provisions of the Act of course do not apply. There are houses, for 
instance, in Clerkenwell in which five or six ‘ businesses’ are carried 
on at the same time, but the inspector is powerless to enter. 

In the case of the small workshops or ‘sweating-dens’ the 
machinery of the Act, for reasons already given, often fails to cope 
with the evil. Women are kept working in these dens from 6 a.m. 
until 8 P.M., 10 P.m., or even midnight. ll sorts of tricks are 
played to evade the factory inspector. The cry of ‘ Ware finer!’ is 
as well known in the East End of London as in the factories of 
Lancashire or the forges of Staffordshire. The intention of the Act 
is frustrated, and the women come to regard the inspector who is 
appointed to protect them rather as an enemy than asa friend. 
They are utterly at the sweater’s mercy, and scant mercy it is, for the 
struggle for existence is pretty hard on him too. Even the interval 
which the Act insists upon for meals is frequently infringed upon. A 
woman who availed herself of the full hour for dinner would be liable 
to instant dismissal. In the same way the half-hour for tea is often 
denied them ; the tea is put down by their side, and they swallow it 
when they can snatch a moment from their work. 

Let us now glance at the prices these women are paid for their 
labour ; the harvest reaped by a life lived under such awful conditions. 
The following does not pretend to be a complete list by any means } 
but it will suffice as a sample of the rest. 

Working by the piece, a woman is paid 5d. for making a vest; 
73d. for making a coat. She can by fifteen hours’ work make four 
coats in a day, which amounts to 2s. 6d., but out of this has to be 
deducted 3d. to a button-holer for making the button-holes, and 4d. for 
‘ trimmings ’—d est, fire, soap, ironing, &c., all necessary to her work. 
A boy’s knickerbocker suit is made at prices varying from 44d. to 103d. 
complete, according to the amount of work put into it. The price 
paid by a sweater to a woman for ‘ machinery ’ trousers runs from 1}d. 
to 33d. per pair. If she works at home, she has frequently to pay 
2s. 6d, a week for the hire of a sewing-machine. The ‘ finishers,’ as 


? Since the above was written a scheme has been thought out by the writer which, 
it is hoped, may do something to remedy the insanitary conditions under which the 
‘outworkers’ labour. For obvious reasons it does not interfere in any way with the 
question of wages. Its object is simply to provide sanitary workrooms in certain of the 
East-End parishes under the direct supervision of the parochial clergy, and so pave 
the way for better things. The parish selected in which to commence operations is 
St. Jude’s, Bethnal Green, and a workroom will be opened there in November. The 
movement has the support of the Bishop of Bedford and several of the East-End clergy. 
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the women are called who press the garments, put on the tickets, and 
generally make them ready for sale, are paid from 2d. to 23d. a pair, 
but they lose a good deal of time in taking their work to the 
sweater and getting it examined. If the examiner finds the first two 
er three pairs faulty, he will not go through the whole work, but 
throws the lot back to the woman, and tells her to take them away 
and alter them. In this way much time is lost. 

In the shirt-making the prices run as follows: Women who make 
by machine the commoner kind of shirts are paid 7d., 8d., and 9d. per 
dozen for machining them. They can machine 1} dozen shirts in a 
day by working until midnight or later. The shirt finishers, who make 
the button-holes and sew on the buttons, get 3d. per dozen shirts, 
finding their own cotton. They can finish 14 to 2 dozen in a day. 

With other articles made in the cheap clothing trade the price of 
labour is correspondingly low. The commoner class of fur-work is 
perhaps the worst ofall ; for, varying with the season, work of this kind 
is necessarily uncertain. For instance, the writer traced out the price 
of labour in a fur collarette of hareskin, dyed grey and lined, which 
was bought in a shop for 1s.6d. It amounted to only 1#d. Six shil- 
lings a week is about the maximum wage in this particular industry, 
and out of the season it drops down to 3s. or 48. a week. 

It is much the same throughout. Babies’ hoods are made at 9s. 
per dozen, the maker finding the material ; they are sold at 1s. 33d. 
each. Small stays which bring 1s. 9d. per dozen to the maker for 
work and material are sold for 33d. each; large stays which bring 
6s. per dozen (work and material) are sold at 113d. each; French 
stays, 9s. 6d. per dozen (work and material), sell at 1s. 3d. each ; 
children’s skirts sold at 9d. are made for 5d. (work and material) ; silk 
mantles selling in West-End shops from 20s. to 258. are made 
throughout the East End for 74d. each. The commoner mantles are 
made at 5d. each. Bead trimmings are made by girls who, working 
twelve hours, earn from 8d. to 1s. or 1s. 2d. per day. Cheap 
mackintoshes are made from 10d. to 1s. each. 

Such are some of the prices paid. They are eloquent enough as 
they stand, but they speak more strongly when we bear in mind that 
even these miserable wages are often irregularly paid. In the latter 
category of prices quoted, which belong to what may be termed the 
‘ornamental’ department of the cheap clothing trade, there are the 
fluctuations of fashion and season to be considered. There are slack 
times in the year when the women-workers may be idle for weeks 
together. Yet they must still pay rent, and keep body and soul 

together—if they can. Many cannot and die ; the mortality among 
them is great. Others struggle on, eking out their scanty earnings 
by means upon which one hardly cares to dwell. 

The problem offered to us by the contemplation of this deplorable 
state of affairs is a sad one, and at first sight the difficulties besetting 
its solution appear to be well-nigh insurmountablé, 
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The causes of its existence are manifold. Prominent among them, 
of course, are sub-contract and irregular homework, both of which tell 

fatally against all those employed in this sweated trade. There is 

another cause also which has had a marked effect in reducing the 

price of labeur in the unskilled industries which it affects, and especi- 

ally in this industry, namely, the increase which has taken place 

of late years in the immigration of destitute or semi-destitute 

foreigners. Seven or eight years ago the seamstresses made much 

more. Now the competition has become so intensified by this ap- 

parently continuous influx that prices are reduced some 40 per cent. It 

is not desirable to press this point unduly here, for it is one on which 

there exists considerable difference of opinion. But it is necessary 

to point out that in the cheap clothing trade, so far as the foreign 

Jew competes with the native worker, he competes not so much 

against Englishmen as Englishwomen. As Mr. John Burnett once 

testified, there are not more than 250 Englishmen employed in the 
cheap tailoring trade in the whole of the East Endof London. They 

have yielded place to the foreigner. But there are plenty of English- 
women, and as usual it is the women who suffer most.. The strong 
man, when confronted by this alien influx, can retreat before it ; other 
fields of industry are open to him, But the weak woman has perforce 
to remain, and feebly fight on singlehanded in the unequal struggle 
against these low-living invaders, who are able apparently to work for 
any wage, however meagre, for any length of hours, amid sur- 
roundings which to the more highly developed Englishwoman mean 
disease and death. 

In considering, therefore, the means whereby the condition of this 
oppressed class may be raised, it is advisable that some means should 
be devised for restricting, or at least sifting, the stream of pauper 
alien immigration. Space does not permit of touching more fully upon 
the factor of the problem in the present paper. It must suffice that 
its presence be recognised. 

Other suggestions have been made, and there can be no doubt 
that, if some of them were carried out, they would do much to ameli- 
orate the present condition of affairs. One suggestion calls for a more 
than passing notice. It has been urged with considerable force by 
& writer who has made this phase of poverty a study, that the most 
effective form for remedial legislation to take would be to restrict 
‘ outwork’ altogether, or, in other words, to compel all employers of 
women-workers to provide factories and workshops, and no longer 
give them work to do at home. Now ‘outwork’ is admittedly a great 
evil, Upon it largely sweating thrives, and all factory regulations are 
powerless to cope with it. The woman who works at home labours, as 
we have seen, under the most depressing conditions, and she must 
of necessity neglect those home duties which should be her first care. 

Yet it is difficult to see how legislation can interfere in this matter 
without bringing about evils as great, or greater, than those which 
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it would seek to dispel. To compel a woman to attend a factory or 
workshop when she wished for work would not give her any more 
time for her home duties. To dictate to a woman the kind of work 
she is to do in her own home would be to interfere seriously with 
individual liberty of action. To allow her, for instance, to make a 
shirt for her husband or her child, but to forbid her to do the same 
thing for a money wage, would be a reductio ad absurdum. Even if 
an Act to forbid ‘ outwork’ were placed on the Statute Book, it would 
be utterly impossible to carry out its provisions. The maxim that 
an Englishman’s house is his castle holds equally good in the case of 
an Englishwoman. It is one which applies to the poor as well as to 
the rich, and to tamper with it would be a dangerous thing. 

What is rather wanted at the present time is that the Factory 
Act as it stands shall be thoroughly carried out, and its provisions 
with regard to women-workers rigidly insisted upon, When that is 
done it will be time to talk about amending it. 

The first thing necessary is to largely increase the number of in- 
spectors, and to appoint women factory inspectors—not in this in- 
dustry only, but in all industries in which women-workers are 
employed. None but a woman can know a woman’s weakness, 
None but a woman can know a woman’s need. It is true that the 
present Government, as a concession to much pressure, has grudg- 
ingly consented to the appointment of two women inspectors, one to 
be stationed at Glasgow and one in London, who, at a salary of 2001. 
a@ year, rising toa maximum of 300/., are, it is to be presumed, to 
look after the tens of thousands of women-workers in the United 
Kingdom! Surely if the principle of women factory-inspectorships 
be admitted at all—and it has now been admitted—it would be 
better to deal with it more thoroughly than this. 

Hitherto we have only considered those remedies which can be 
effected by the direct intervention of the State. State intervention 
is a useful weapon, and in this case a necessary one. Still, we must 
not forget that experience has shown us that the healing virtues of 
Acts of Parliament can be overrated. It is well, therefore, that we 
should consider that other great agency for good—organised indi- 
vidual effort. It has one great merit—it can begin work at once. 
And in the case of women-workers it cannot be said that organised 
individual effort has yet had full play. 

Trade-unionism, as everyone knows who has had anything to do 
with it, has made very slow growth among women. It is only about 
twenty years since the first trade-union was founded among women, 
in the bookbinding trade. Since then a number of others have been 
formed, which, in certain cases, have done much to raise the price 
of women’s labour and to protect its interests. This has been 
especially the case with skilled factory-work, with glove-making, 
bookbinding, confectionery, &c. But the particular class now under 
eonsideration remains untouched—or practically untouched—by 
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trade-unionism. Combination does not reach it, and, under existing 
circumstances, it cannot. 

The great mass of needlewomen is made up of scattered indi- 
viduals, who are isolated, inarticulate, voteless, helpless. They have 
no strength to combine, no money to spend; the agitator ignores 
them. They have no votes to give, no influence to court ; the poli- 
tician passes them by. They work, many of them, in their own 
homes, and are therefore thrown little together for mutual encourage- 
ment or sympathy. They have neither time nor money, and without 
money it is impossible to form a combination. The power to pro- 
test against an unfair wage, the power to hold out after protesting, 
are essential to a strong combination; but neither can be done with- 
out funds, Therefore, any movement or organisation to better the 
condition of these poor women must be assisted from without. 

Bearing in mind what unity and combination have done to 
improve the condition of men-workers, bearing in mind also the lack 
of both among the needlewomen of London and elsewhere, the thought 
forcibly suggests itself that any movement to ameliorate their lot 
must follow upon somewhat similar lines. Unity is the only thing. 
The individual strands of a rope are weak enough when taken singly, 
but they will resist almost any force when united. Only combination 
must come to the needlewoman—she cannot goto it. There is this 
difference between them and men-workers or even the more skilled 
class of women-workers. Needlewomen cannot help themselves— 
the others can. Some few might perhaps be able to manage ld. a 
week as a subscription—none could do more, not many so much. 
What is, therefore, wanted is that a committee should be formed of 
men and women who are interested in this question, and so form the 
nucleus of an organisation to protect those who are at present unable 
to protect themselves. In connection with such a movement there 
might also be a Benefit Society, which would be useful in cases of 
sickness or distress, and co-operative works might be started, bringing 
the producer nearer the customer, and so doing away with sweaters 
and middlemen, It would be, of course, essential that such an 
organisation should be non-political in character, and it is equally 
essential that the committee should include the names of men and 
women—and more especially of women, for is not this chiefly a 

woman’s question ?—who are known to be interested in social 
and philanthropic work. The influence of such an organisation in 
forming and educating a healthy public opinion could hardly be 
overrated, and its’ business would be to teach these poor women the 
best of all possible lessons, namely, how to help themselves. A move- 
ment of this kind would do infinitely more good than indiscriminate 
alms-giving, which only goes to increase the amount of ‘ bounty- 
fed’ labour—one of the greatest difficulties against which women- 
workers have to contend. These are of course but the mere outlines 
of a scheme which, if matured, would—it is submitted with ali 
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diffidence—do at least something to alleviate the miseries to which 
this unhappy class is now subjected. 

That the existing state of affairs is hopelessly bad, and if left alone 
will go from bad to worse, must be obvious to all those who have 
looked beneath the surface. The women who are the victims of the 
existing system may be roughly divided into two classes, the married 
women and the girls. The results are bad in both cases. It will 
generally be admitted that the first duty of a mother should be to 
her home and her children. The value of maintaining a high standard 
in the home life of our people can hardly be overrated, for upon it 
depends not only the present but also the future of our race. Yetas 
things stand it is just this home life which is degraded. These poor 
women have no time for the pure, tender delights of motherhood, 
no opportunity of attending properly to the hundred and one little 
duties which cluster around the word ‘home.’ Is it to be wondered 
at if under these circumstances thousands of children grow up physi- 
cally, morally, and mentally unsound, and go to swell that degraded 
class into which, as the late Canon Kingsley pointed out, the weakest 
as well as the worst members of the community show a perpetual 
tendency to sink ? 

And what of the thousands of seamstresses who are unmarried, 
who stand alone, who cannot by their labour earn an honest living 
sufficient to keep body and soul together? How do they subsist ? 
This brings us face to face with the saddest and most degrading phase 
of our social problem. Working from dawn until eve under con- 
ditions too often subservient to every sense of decency and comfort, 
for a wage cut down ever lower and lower by the fierce competition 
against which they have to contend, hundreds are driven yearly to eke 
out a precarious existence by means of an immoral life. A large 
proportion of the ‘unfortunate’ class are, or have been, seamstresses. 
To check this hydra-headed evil, religious bodies, philanthropic 
agencies, rescue committees, all are striving, but it is to be feared 
with comparatively little success. All honour to their efforts, for the 
motive which animates them is good. But it cannot be too clearly 
pointed out that the real crux of the question is an industrial one. 
Until something has been done to place the price of these poor women’s 
labour upon a fair level, we cannot hope that they will be able by 
honest toil to lead virtuous and self-respecting lives. 

Usque quo, Domine? Lord, how long—how long? That is the 
new ‘ Song of the Shirt,’ the same in its essence as that which Hood 
sang half a century ago, but greater now in its intensity. 

Who will hear it ? 


W. H. WILxrns. 


The Editor of Taw Nixerzenta Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








